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R your  head  in  the  middle  of  a scrimmage  line  and  you’ll  know 
why  football  players  wear  helmets.  They’ve  got  rules,  of  course,  which 
say  you  wear  helmets  whether  you  want  to  or  not,  but  there  was 
probably  never  such  an  unnecessary  rule  in  the  world.  Your  head  is 
something  you  want  to  protect,  rules  or  no  rules. 

And  a scrimmage  line  isn’t  the  only  place  where  your  head  can  get 
into  trouble.  A good  stiff  autumn  wind  can  lay  you  out  as  effectively 
— if  not  as  quickly — as  a left  tackle’s  knee  on  the  back  of  your  head. 

Jump  out  of  a hot  shower  into  the  cold  fall  air  and  your  head  is  wide 
open  to  serious  trouble. 

A hat  is  good  looking.  It  makes  you  look  carefully  dressed.  It 
improves  your  appearance.  But  more  than  that,  a hat  protects  your 
head.  That’s  what  it’s  for. 

"Wear  a Hat  — Its  as  Healthy  as  Its  Handsome!  ' 

• BERG  • BYRON  • C&K  • 

Divisions  of  Hat  Corporation  of  America — Makers  of  Fine  Hats  for  Men  and  Women 
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WE  DIDN’T  want  to  call  it  the  Freshmen  Orientation 
Issue,  or  the  Welcome-Back-Upper-Classmen  Issue,  or 
the  Registration  Issue.  Looking  for  a different  theme 
for  the  September  issue,  we  fell  upon  “Maryland  Here  and 
Abroad,”  a subject  of  interest  to  all  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  Carrying  out  the  theme,  the  cover  shows 
Heidelberg,  the  administrative  center  of  the  Overseas  Pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  the  title  subjects,  there  are  many  stories, 
cartoons,  and  jokes.  We  hope  you  enjoy  our  summertime  ef- 
forts to  welcome  vou  all,  whatever  your  year. 
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TEAR-SHEET  CITATION 

Fledgling  John  c.  scholar, 
PO  2-1476  AFLOW,  College  of 
Housecold  Extravagance,  major- 
ing in  Refrigerator  Defrosting, 
distinguished  himself  in  an  ex- 
hausting manner  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  summer  vacation. 

Fledgling  Scholar’s  diligence, 
tact,  foresight,  and  underhanded- 
ness assisted  him  in  the  accomp- 
lishment of  his  self  appointed  mis- 
sion. Becoming  a carpenter’s  help- 
er, he  worked  on  the  University 
of  Maryland’s  “Sorority  Row” 
without  regard  for  the  terrible 
summer  heat.  He  alone  contrived 
the  rearrangement  of  the  blue- 
prints through  artful  subterfusion 
and  personally  attended  to  the  al- 
teration of  certain  concrete  forms 
from  plain  wall  to  secret  basement 


entrances  and  burrowed  hidden 
tunnels  thereto.  Although  subject 
to  the  constant  curiosity  of  his 
superiors  and  exposed  to  a con- 
tinuous fusilade  of  torment  from 
his  foreman,  he  continually  and 
meritoriously  performed  work 
with  the  fulfillment  of  the  monu- 
mental task  as  his  single  concern. 

Fledging  Scholar’s  interest  and 
energetic  research,  the  conduct  of, 
and  the  interloping  method  in  con- 
struction have  won  for  himself  and 
those  that  follow  in  like  pursuits, 
the  present  and  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  everyone,  excluding  those 
in  authority.  He  has  creditably 
subjected  himself  to  all  this  with 
a selfless  sense  of  duty  to  fill  the 
crying  need  of  such  secret  en- 
trances to  prolong  dating  time  for 
all  who  would  reap  such  pleasure. 

It  is  for  this  meritorious  serv- 
ice that  the  Fledging  Scholar  is 
awarded  this  Tear-Sheet  Citation. 
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What  did  the  little  rabbit  say 
as  he  ran  out  of  the  forest  fire? 
“Hooray!  I’ve  been  defurred!” 


Do  you  know  why  the  little  bee 
didn’t  stop  at  the  Gulf  Station? 
No. 

’Cause  he  was  an  ESSO  bee. 
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Maryland  Here  and  Abroad 


Top  to  Bottom:  Heidleberg  University  of  Maryland  stu- 
dents at  the  Red  Ox  Inn,  famous  student  Beer  Hall. 

Forty  thousand  fans  jam  Byrd  Stadium  as  the  Terps  dis- 
play their  pigskin  prowness. 

Student  dentists  in  the  Baltimore  clinic. 


TAKE  A READING  TOUR 

with  the  Old  Line  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  Special  and  Continua- 
tion Studies  program,  starting  on 
page  4 and  ending  on  page  8 — 


One  Hundred  Years  of  Progress 


by  JEAN  SPENCER 


FEW  STUDENTS  at  College  Park  are  aware  of  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  program.  Her  educational  opportunities 
cover  three  continents:  North  America,  Europe,  and  Africa;  from  the 
icy  cold  of  the  North  Pole  to  the  mirages  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Maryland’s  experiment  is  one  of  the  few  of  its  kind,  actually  the 
only  one  which  is  so  far-flung.  The  University  of  California  has  a 
similar  overseas  program  in  the  Orient,  but  it  is  not  as  extensive  as 
ours. 

Join  us  on  our  tour  through  the  main  divisions  of  the  University: 
College  Park,  the  Baltimore  Professional  Schools,  and  the  Overseas 
Program. 


//i’D  WALK  a million  miles  . . 

I Most  new  students,  footsore, 
and  bewildered  after  the  first  ex- 
hausting week  at  Maryland,  will 
turn  to  the  person  next  to  them  in 
line  (one  of  those  inevitable,  end- 
less lines)  and  blurt  out,  “Why  is 
everything  so  far  from  everything 
around  here” — which  translated 
might  read — I like  Maryland,  but 
it’s  so  big! 

If  you  are  one  of  those  “trail- 
weary”  beings  whose  thoughts 
have  begun  to  turn  to  thoughts  of 
smaller  campuses,  you  have  come 
to  the  right  school — but  you’ve 
come  about  100  years  too  late. 


Annie  A looking  for  that  speech 
class.  Why? 

MARYLAND  University — then 
the  Maryland  Agriculture 
College — began  with  only  one 
building.  Built  on  a hill  that  once 
was  a part  of  the  Calvert  estate, 
this  original  structure  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  library,  over- 
looking the  cadet  drill  field.  Re- 
sembling Morrill  Hall,  the  red- 
brick, five-storied  building  became 
a familiar  landmark  to  the  coach- 
men who  drove  along  the  old 
Baltimore-Washington  Turnpike. 
“College-on-the-Hill”  they  called 
it. 


If  you  had  enrolled  in  185b  as 
a member  of  that  first  class  of 
fifty — all  males,  by  the  way — there 
would  have  been  no  problem  of 
walking  great  distances  to  regis- 
ter. As  a matter  of  fact,  there 
would  have  been  none  of  the  tra- 
ditional activities  now  associated 
with  academic  processes — no  fran- 
tic last-minute  sprints  to  8 o’clock 
classes,  no  early-morning  dashes 
to  a dining  hall  half  a mile  away, 
and  no  helpless  wandering  through 


At  the  foot  of  “College  Hill” 
stood  the  Rossborough  Inn,  built 
in  1798,  shortly  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  Inn  catered 
chiefly  to  travelers  coming  from 
Bladensburg,  then  a prosperous 
seaport  on  the  once  navigable  Ana- 
costia  River.  Lafayette  is  reputed 
to  have  spent  the  night  here  on  his 
last  trip  to  America  and  the  Mary- 
land “Old  Line”  regiments  used 
the  Inn  as  a Headquarters  in  the 
War  of  1812. 
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Students  at  the  College  had  an 
easy  time  of  it,  walking-wise. 
From  the  fourth  and  fifth  floor 
dorms,  they  had  only  to  saunter 
downstairs  to  attend  classes,  or  see 
the  dean,  and  at  meal  time  could 
be  seen  strolling  down  to  the  base- 
ment dining  hall. 

But  even  with  these  advantages, 
the  limited  space  meant  limited 
curriculum,  and  there  were  few  of 
the  activities  of  the  present  Uni- 
versity. 

WITHIN  A few  years  the 
school  began  to  grow.  As  the 
enrollment  increased,  classroom 
buildings — Geography  and  Morrill 
Hall — were  added.  A library,  now 
the  Dean  of  Women’s  office,  was 
completed  in  1892  and  two  years 
later  the  present  BPA  building 
was  erected.  The  old  MAC  (Mary- 
land Agriculture  College)  crest 
can  still  be  seen  above  the  main 
entrance. 


The  second  major  administration 
building  appeared  on  campus  in 
1905.  It  was  placed  beside  the 
original  “Barracks”  and  the  two 
were  joined  by  a walkway  on  the 
top  floor.  Administration  offices, 
classrooms,  and  dorms  were  all  in- 
cluded in  the  new  structure. 

On  November  29,  1912,  the  an- 
nual Thanksgiving  dance  became 
the  scene  of  destruction.  Fire  was 
discovered  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
new  Ad  building.  Spreading  across 
the  walkway,  the  flames  complete- 
ly destroyed  both  buildings,  tak- 
ing with  them  valuable  college  rec- 
ords going  back  over  fifty  years. 
Much  of  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity we  know  todhy  has  been  pieced 
together  by  students  and  profes- 
sors of  previous  years.  In  spite  of 
this  disaster,  the  College  continued 
classes.  With  neighboring  homes 
serving  as  temporary  residences, 


all  but  one  student  returned  the 
following  week  and  classes  con- 
tinued in  the  five  remaining  build- 
ings. Students  did  not  begin  liv- 
ing on  campus  again  until  1915, 
when  Calvert  Hall  was  completed. 
A hastily-constructed  temporary 
building,  erected  in  front  of  Mor- 
rill Hall,  housed  the  executive  of- 
fices until  the  Agricultural  Build- 
ing— now  the  Education  Building 
— was  opened  in  1917. 

THE  NEXT  18  years  were  years 
of  rapid  growth.  14  new  build- 
ings were  erected:  The  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Library  and  dining 
hall,  Margaret  Brent  Hall,  and  the 
old  Gym  were  all  included. 

From  1932  to  the  present  time, 
this  program  of  growth  and  ex- 
pansion has  brought  a marked 
change  in  the  campus  landscape. 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 


The  College  Park 
campus  has  grown 
from  one  building 
to  a 

miniature  metropolis 


The  Poultry  Building — an  ex- 
ample of  Maryland’s  colonial  archi- 
tecture. 
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j*.  The  University’s  School  of  Medicine  in  Baltimore 

TO  MANY , THE  University  of  Maryland  means  College  Park  and  the 
lovely  campus  of  the  undergraduate  schools.  But  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  institution  is  thirty  miles  from  College  Park  in 
the  dingy,  dirty,  quaint  old  city  of  Baltimore.  There,  clustered  among 
the  hustling  life  of  the  city,  are  the  five  graduate  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity. They  are  concentrated  in  an  area  about  three  square  blocks  in 
a downtown  section  which  once  was  middle  class  residential.  In  recent 
years  factories  and  stores  have  been  encroaching  on  the  neighborhood. 
But  in  spite  of  this  handicap,  the  Baltimore  campus  of  the  University 
continues  to  exert  a potent  influence  on  life  in  Maryland.  The  enroll- 
ments in  Laiv,  Dentistry,  Medicine,  Pharmacy  and  Nursing  are  among 
the  largest  of  any  professional  school  in  the  state.  So,  College  Parkers, 
let  us  introduce  your  big-city  professional  schools. 


TOTE  that  Mortar ! Lift  that 
Pestle ! This,  the  battle  cry  of 
prospective  pillpushers,  can  be 
heard  echoing  through  the  halls  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  school 
of  Pharmacy,  located  on  Greene 
Street. 

Since  1841,  the  spacious  six- 
story  building  has  been  enlighten- 
ing pharmacy  students  with  such 
courses  as  Drug  Milling,  Pharma- 
cognosy, Chemistry  and  Physics. 
The  University  of  Maryland 
aquired  this  school  in  1904.  Six- 
teen years  later,  it  became  a de- 
partment of  the  State  University, 
as  did  the  other  professional 
schools  in  Baltimore. 

Today,  in  clean  modern  labora- 
tories, future  pharmacists  of 
America  continue  to  learn  the 
apothecaries  trade.  In  four  large 
lecture  rooms,  each  seating  145 
students,  and  in  four  smaller  reci- 
tation rooms,  clases  receive  pharm- 
aceutical instruction.  A fine  li- 
brary, accommodating  100  stu- 
dents, is  available  for  research 
and  reference. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of- 
fered, students  sometimes  visit 
modern  chemical  plants  such  as 
Merck,  Eli  Lily  or  Parke-Davis 
where  they  observe  methods  of 
drug  processing. 


I’VE  SEEN  a room  even  more 
frightening  than  oriental  torture 
chambers.  You  can,  too.  Just  visit 
the  Dental  school  of  the  University 
of  Maryland. 

In  the  large  clinic,  where  under- 
grads learn  the  “painless  profes- 
sion,” a gruesome  sight  presents 
itself.  Almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  are  dental  chairs,  monstrous 
drills,  and  all  the  other  tools  of  the 
dentist’s  trade. 

In  this  room,  patients  can  have 
their  dental  troubles  taken  care  of 
at  practically  no  cost  at  all,  that  is 
no  monetary  cost. 

The  University  of  Maryland 
claims  many  “firsts”  in  its  rich, 
full  history.  But  perhaps  the  most 
important  “first”  is  the  large  grey 
building  on  Lombard  and  Green 
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The  University  at  Baltimore 

Thirty  miles  from  College  Park  one  finds 
Maryland’s  professional  students . 


Streets.  Here,  in  1940,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Horace  B.  Hay- 
den, was  established  the  first  den- 
tal school  in  the  entire  world.  It 
was  known  as  the  Baltimore  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery.  Dr.  Cha- 
pin A.  Harris,  was  the  first  dean. 

FIVE  students  composed  the  first 
class  and  the  first  five  college 
trained  dentists  in  America  were 
graduated.  Such  a phenominal 
graduation  ratio  is,  of  course,  un- 
known in  modern  times. 

The  present  University  of  Mary- 
land School  of  Dentistry  has  re- 
sulted from  the  amalgamation  of 
three  Baltimore  dental  schools, 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, Maryland  Dental  College 
(1873)  and  the  Dental  Department 
of  the  Baltimore  Medical  College 
(1895).  The  merger  was  com- 
pleted in  1923. 

Since  the  first  dental  lectures  in 
America  were  delivered  in  1823  at 
the  University’s  School  of  Medi- 
cine, teaching  of  dentistry  has  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  Today,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  boasts  the 
finest  of  facilities  and  a reputation 
which  can  only  come  from  a pio- 
neering past  coupled  with  a pro- 
gressive spirit. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  i 
rest  my  case.” 

This  strong,  clear  voice  rings 
through  the  large  modern  three- 
story  colonial  building  on  the  cor- 


ner of  Redwood  and  Greene  Sts. 
The  lettering  over  the  entrance 
does  not  say  “City  Hall” — it  does 
not  say  “Courthouse.”  It  does  not 
even  say  “Police  Precinct  No.  9.” 
What  it  says  in  large  bold  letters 
is  “University  of  Maryland,  School 
of  Law.” 

In  the  practice  court,  located  on 
the  first  floor,  lines  such  as  the 
above  are  heard  daily.  Here  young 
lawyers  get  experience  in  trial  and 
appellate  practice  under  the  sharp 
eyes  of  critical  instructors  and  ex- 
perienced judges. 

Four  large  class  rooms,  a library 
of  28,000  volumes,  and  various  of- 
fices are  housed  in  the  building. 

Regular  instruction  began  in 


by  LORRAINE  JORGENSEN 

1823  here  on  Redwood  Street;  but 
not  until  nearly  100  years  later  did 
the  law  school  become  officially 
part  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

AMONG  THE  University  of 
Maryland’s  Baltimore  instal- 
lations, certainly  one  of  the  finest 
is  the  medical  center — consisting 
of  the  U.  of  Md.  School  of  Medi- 
cine, and  the  University  Hospital. 
Towering  over  the  surrounding 
neighborhood  like  a watchful 
giant,  the  new  Hospital  with  its 
recently  erected  addition  provides 
every  opportunity  for  the  medical 
student  to  learn  his  profession 
well. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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6 RAW  KASER 


f HEADQUARTERS  if 

SOUTHERN  ARIA  COMMAND 

AND 

MUNICH  DISTRICT 


Operation 

“EXPANSION” 


jA.  Munich — MP  checks  the  II)  cards  of 
Maryland  students  entering  the  military 
base. 


Berlin — A vendor  sells  post  cards  in 
front  of  the  Russian  War  Memorial. 
This  is  the  only  place  in  West  Berlin 
where  a Russian  guard  is  on  duty. 


by  DOROTHY  FISCHER  and 
SHIRLEY  STEELE 


Ihule — Classes  are  held  in  this  little 
red  school  house,  located  in  Greenland. 
It  is  the  only  school  located  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle. 
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MOST  OF  THE  world’s  under- 
graduates were  still  on  vaca- 
tion last  week.  But  on  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  campuses,  some 
5,000  were  taking  final  exams. 
From  Bremen,  in  cool  north  Ger- 
many, to  Asmara,  high  on  an  Afri- 
can plateau,  American  service- 
men and  a handful  of  civilian  em- 
ployees trooped  to  their  classrooms 
and  sweated  over  questions  that 
ranged  from  literature  to  logistics. 
These  students  were  members  of 
the  University  of  Maryland’s  Col- 
lege of  Special  and  Continuation 
Studies. 

The  Maryland  University  off- 
campus  program  started  in  1947  at 
the  Pentagon  to  serve  men  and 
women  who  wanted  to  continue  or 
begin  their  college  work  while  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  has  since 
spread  thousands  of  miles  to  in- 


The  most  far-flung  and 
courageous  educational 
experiment  of  modern  times 


elude  more  than  100  centers  and 
75  full-time  instructors.  Classes 
are  held  in  University  buildings, 
quonset  huts,  and  even  tents  in 
the  African  area.  The  courses  are 
held  two  nights  a week  for  three 
hours,  with  the  exception  of  math 
and  languages,  which  are  held 
three  times  weekly.  All  courses 
are  taught  in  eight  week  cycles. 

The  eight  week  cycle  plan  was 
set  up  in  consideration  of  the  mili- 
tary demands  on  the  personnel. 
Fifteen  credits  or  more  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a calendar  year  since  five 
of  these  eight  week  terms  are  of- 
fered. 

^URVEYS  TO  determine  what 
^ courses  are  needed  are  run  here 
and  overseas  and  instructors  are 
then  assigned  to  the  centers.  Facul- 
ty members  are  selected  from 
three  main  sources:  University  of 
Maryland,  and  other  American 
universities;  foreign  faculty  mem- 
bers within  the  general  area,  who 
are  selected  mostly  for  language 
courses ; and  military  personnel 
who  served  as  teachers  before  they 
went  into  the  service.  Since 
courses  are  taught  in  eight  week 
cycles,  the  instructors  rotate  from 
center  to  center.  Thus  a wider 
offering  of  subjects  is  possible. 

Scholastically,  instructors  in  the 
off-campus  program  consider  their 
students  to  be  much  more  mature 
than  their  average  campus  counter- 
parts, and  they  have  been  de- 
scribed as  having  graduate  minds 
with  no  college  background.  Stand- 
ards of  Maryland’s  off-campus  col- 
lege are  not  only  high  but  are  rig- 
idly maintained.  Generally,  a 
school  requires  the  last  30  credits 
to  be  taken  in  residence.  Recently 
Harvard  University  accepted  12 
credits  that  a sergeant  had  taken 
in  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  to  com- 


plete the  requirements  for  his  de- 
gree. 

The  enthusiasm  and  variety  of 
students  is  another  remarkable 
feature  of  the  overseas  campus. 
An  average  age  is  close  to  28.  How- 
ever, many  a 23-year-old  sergeant 
can  be  found  sitting  next  to  a 48- 
year-old  major  or  a high  ranking 
State  Department  official.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  students  who  drive 
sixty  miles  a night  and  home  again 
to  attend  courses — and  they  keep 
this  up  over  a period  of  years. 

Administrative  details  of 

the  University’s  overseas 
branch  are  handled  from  the  Uni- 
versity’s administrative  center  in 
Heidelberg,  Germany.  It  was  to 
Heidelberg  in  1949,  that  the  army, 
planning  on  a maximum  of  500  stu- 
dents, shipped  a supply  of  books 
and  University  of  Maryland  in- 
structors to  fill  six  centers  in  Ger- 
many— much  to  the  surprise  of  all 
concerned,  1,800  registered  the 
first  day. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  and 
unique  overseas  branches  are  the 
day  school  at  Munich,  Germany, 
and  the  school  at  Thule,  Greenland. 

The  Munich  branch  is  perhaps 
the  one  which  most  closely  resem- 
bles the  College  Park  campus,  for 
here  the  daytime  program  is  un- 
derway and  most  of  the  students 
live  on  campus.  The  school  operates 
as  a regular  junior  college  and  its 
150  students  are  dependents  of 
military  personnel  stationed  with- 
in the  area.  The  students  at  Mu- 
nich have  made  a campus  where 
one  was  actually  non-existent.  The 
campus  is  situated  on  McGraw 
Kasune,  which  was  formerly  a 
German  military  post,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  American  forces. 
Stone-concrete  buildings,  cobble- 
stone streets,  large  trucks,  small 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


STUDENTS 

• • The  convenient  location  of  our 
* new  store  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center  offers  you  many 
of  your  school  needs,  popularly 
priced.  We  supply  everything  but 
the  talent. 

ARTISTS’  PAINTERS' 

DRAFTSMEN'S  & ENGINEERS' 
SUPPLIES 

1332  ill  ITU  «13 

N.Y.AVE.PI  W ■ ill  1th 

7334  Bolto.  Ave.  College  Park,  Md. 


Mom  anu  l op  welcome  you  to 


Hollywood  Ion 

Fine  Foods  and  Beverages 

BALTIMORE  BOULEVARD 
2 Miles  North  of  Md.  U. 



I COMFORTABLE 
| rooms  & cottages 

( \ \ I OKU  I 

I CALVERT  I 

HOTEL  la  I 

| COTTAGES  | 

I ...  near  University  of  Maryland; 

four  miles  to  DC.  lines  on  U.  S. 

1 Highway  No.  1 

OPEN  24  HOURS  A DAY 

! FREE  PARKING 
I CONVENIENT  DINING 
I FACILITIES 

J 7200  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
College  Park,  Md. 
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WILLIAM  HOTTEL 


It’s  been  31  years  since  William 
Hottel  arrived  at  Maryland  Uni- 
versity. During  much  of  that  time 
Mr.  Hottel  served  as  faculty  ad- 
visor for  all  of  the  student  publi- 
cations. Since  the  end  of  the  last 
school  year,  however,  he  has  been 
away  from  the  University,  and  all 


of  the  publications  staffs  have 
missed  his  helpful  counsel. 

We  of  the  Old  Line  are  aware  of 
our  indebtedness  to  this  former 
newspaper  man  and  take  pleasure 
in  expressing  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to  “Bill.” 
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"Doc” 

Albrecht 

following 

the 

recipe. 


it  was  along  the  front  wall  and  only  had  forty-eight 
seats,  but  in  a couple  of  years,  things  got  so  jamned 
up  around  there,  that  they  had  to  move  the  whole 
works  to  the  middle  of  the  store  where  they  could 
put  in  some  tables  and  chairs.  Then  instead  of 
being  sports  and  droppin’  the  politeness,  they  kept 
it  up  so  that  they  had  to  knock  out  the  back  wall 
and  move  into  the  bankrupt  tailor  shop  next  door. 
That’s  where  they  are  now.  If  somebody  doesn’t 
start  gettin’  crabby  soon,  they  might  just  as  well 
take  over  the  whole  place  and  change  the  sign  out- 
side to  read  “ALBRECHT’S  RESTAURANT” 
(formerly  Albrecht’s  Drug  Store). 

THE  PLACE  SERVES  as  many  meals  as  a small 
restaurant  anyway  and  orders  its  supplies  in 
wholesale  lots.  I don’t  know  if  he  was  giving  it  to 
me  straight  or  not,  but  Mac  (the  guy  who  runs  the 
place)  told  me  that  he  uses  120  dozen  eggs,  fifteen 
to  eighteen  dozen  doughnuts,  eighteen  cases  of  milk 
and  a hundred  and  fifty  loaves  of  bread  a day. 


ALBRECHT’S 

If  you  crave  diced  ice  cream  or  banana  sandwiches 
here’s  your  haven 

by  LEE  DOUGLAS 
photos  by  GLENN  SEARS 

AT  SEVEN  OR  EIGHT  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
when  you  can  barely  keep  your  eyeballs  showin’, 
doesn’t  it  sort  of  burn  you  up  to  see  some  guy  who’s 
just  running  over  with  energy  and  is  all  smiles?  If 
that  kind  of  person  gets  your  goat  as  much  as  he 
does  mine,  I’ll  give  you  some  advice. 

Don’t  go  near  Albrecht’s  at  that  hour  ‘cause  the 
place  is  crawlin’  with  them,  especially  behind  the 
soda  fountain.  I eat  my  breakfast  there  because  it’s 
cheap  (and  the  food’s  pretty  good,  too),  but  it’s 
all  I can  do  to  keep  from  sluggin’  one  of  those  people 
behind  the  counter  who  smiles  and  says  “What’ll  it 
be?”  in  such  a cheery  tone.  I know  that  they  don’t 


mean  to  be  that  way,  but  I guess  they  figure  it’s  famous 

good  business  to  be  polite  and  evidently  they’re  right  Albrecht 

because  they  always  have  a crowd.  book 

That  soda  fountain’s  been  there  for  fourteen  rack; 

years  and  in  that  time  they’ve  had  to  more  than  standing 

triple  the  seating  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  hungry  onlv 

(and  thirsty).  When  the  fountain  first  started  out, 
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When  the  weather’s  cold  and  the  poor  students  are 
shiverin’  in  their  shoes  from  the  Great  Mall  Wind, 
Mac  warms  their  little  bodies  with  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  gallons  of  soup  and  eight  to  ten  gallons  of  chile 
con  carne.  When  it’s  hot,  he  uses  up  a crate  of 
lemons  to  make  the  nearly  four  hundred  lemonades 
that  go  down  their  parched  little  throats.  Club 
sandwiches  are  popular  all  year  ’round  as  is  coffee 
which  sells  about  three  hundred  and  forty  gallons 
a week. 

Besides  the  more  popular  foods,  Albrecht’s  also 
serves  occasional  “ Weirdies  ” — vanilla  ice  cream 
with  fresh  lemon  juice  on  it,  cream  cheese  and 
banana  sandwiches,  and  griddle  cakes  a la  mode. 
These  were  all  special  requests,  but  you  too  can 
have  them  for  the  asking.  Better  get  there  soon, 
there’ll  probably  be  a line. 

Ice  cream  has  always  been  a popular  item  at  the 
fountain  (that  follows),  but  since  they’ve  started 
serving  Diced  Cream  (ice  cream  in  cube  form), 
sales  have  jumped  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  Mac 
says  that  the  reason  for  the  rise  is  simply  that  the 
new  shape  looks  better.  To  stimulate  sales  even 
more,  I understand  that  the  company  that  makes 
it  is  going  to  put  out  Diced  Cream  with  raisins  in 
it  and  if  you  roll  snake  eyes  or  a seven,  you  can 
have  the  ice  cream  for  free.  Of  course  it’ll  be  a 
little  dirty  by  the  time  you  get  through  rollin’  it 
around,  but  you  can  just  pretend  that  the  specks 
are  pieces  of  real  vanilla  bean. 

WHEN  A PLACE  does  as  much  business  as  the 
soda  fountain  does,  it  has  to  have  some  kind 
of  code  system  for  the  orders  or  it  would  get  all 
tangled  up  in  it’s  own  egg  salad.  The  system  used 
by  Albrecht’s  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  used 
by  most  soda  fountains  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
“Shoot  one’’  is  a small  coke,  “stretch  one”,  a large, 
while  buttermilk  is  a sour  one.  The  small  word  “on” 
automatically  toasts  a sandwich.  An  old  standby 
that  was  eliminated  a few  years  ago  because  some 
customers  didn’t  like  the  sound  of  it  was  the  ab- 
breviation for  a chocolate  milk  shake.  Milk  with 
chocolate  syrup  in  it  is  no  longer  a “ dirty  stir.” 

Numbers  are  used  to  denote  parts  of  the  dinners 
and  lunches.  Each  main  dish  and  vegetable  on  the 
menu  has  its  own  number  so  that  a complete  dinner 
can  be.  ordered  by  just  calling  out  a three  digit 
number.  You  ought  to  try  their  two  sometime,  it’s 
real.  In  fact,  I’d  say  it’s  almost  as  good  as  five! 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  I guess  old  Al- 
brecht’s is  a pretty  good  place  to  eat.  You  can  get 
almost  anything  your  little  heart  palpitates  for  and 
if  .you  Qan_,  take  a smile  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
you  might  class  the  place  as  one  hundred  per  cent 
acceptable!  ' 

THE  END 


They’re  quiet  now,  Alice  w . . I knew  those  three  dears 
would  become  friends. 

Two  acquaintances  were  walking  down  the  street 
when  one  noticed  two  women  approaching.  “My 
Gosh,”  said  one.  “Here  comes  my  wife  and  mistress, 
together.” 

The  other  man  looked  up  and  said,  “Good  heavens, 
you  took  the  words  right  out  my  mouth.” 


"ERROR  IN  AD"  CONTEST 

FOR  ANY  ERROR  discovered  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  Old  Line,  you  may  receive  a ticket 
to  the  Langley  Theatre  in  Langley  Park.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  errors  are  made  unintentionally,  in- 
cluded is  an  intentional  error.  With  the  first  error 
you  find,  fill  out  the  form  below  and  mail  it  to  us 
( envelope  or  pasted  to  the  back  of  a postal  card) 
and  you  may  receive  for  yourself  a free  Langley 
ticket. 

TEN  contestants  will  be  chosen  each  month  to 
receive  tickets.  The  tickets  are  usable  any  time 
within  the  month  following  the  issue  of  the  OLD 
LINE.  The  form  below  must  be  filled  out  with 
the  miscue  and  mailed  to  us  as  soon  as  possible  since 
the  contest  decisions  are  made  soon  after  the  Old 
Line  becomes  available  the  day  of  distribution. 

This  contest  is  conducted  on  a strictly  impartial 
basis  and  is  not  open  to  members  of  the  Old  Line 
staff  or  their  families. 

Contest  Editor 
The  Old  Line 
Publications  Building 
This  issue’s  error  was: 

which  appeared  in  the  following  ad : 

Name 

Address  
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"WE  CALL  IT  BASIC" 

The  base  of  your  wardroble.  See  how  it  fits 
into  class,  office  or  social  life — morning,  noon 
or  night  occasions — with  or  without  suit!  And 
it's  lustrous  glossie  faille  that  washes  like  a 
dream,  holds  shape  and  sheen  through  count- 
less wearings!  Beautifully  opera-tailored  with 
fine  Frence  seams,  French  cuffs,  convertible 
collar.  In  wonderful  colors!  $5.95 

The  same  shirt  in  short  sleeves,  too!  $4.95 

KENMAR  SHOP 

COLLEGE  PARK  SHOPPING  CENTER 

College  Park,  Md. 


Two  drunks  blundered  into  a 
girl’s  dorm  coming  home  one  night. 
One  lost  his  head  and  ran;  the 
other  remained  calm  and  collected. 


And  then  there  was  the  garbage 
man’s  daughter  who  was  not  to 
be  sniffed  at. 


It’s  those  damned  eager  beaver  ge 
ology  students  at  it  again! 


Girls!  Don't  Miss  Visiting 
Mrs.  Steeley  in 


STEELY’S 
Style  Shop 

She  can  fit  you  and  your  needs  in  the  latest 
co-ed  fashions.  Friendly,  personsaliied  service. 

Men's  and  Women's  Alterations 


7409  BALTIMORE  AVE. 

College  Park 
UN  4-0520 


For  years  the  two  sexes  have 
been  racing  for  supremacy. 

Now  they’ve  settled  down  to  neck 
and  neck. 

$ ^ ^ 

“What  color  dresses  are  you 
wearing  to  the  dance?” 

“Brown,  I guess.  We’re  supposed 
to  wear  something  to  match  our 
dates’  hair.” 

“I  don’t  think  I’ll  go.” 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Things  We  Like  To  Hear  Girls 
Say  : 

“No,  I’ve  never  seen  Cemetery 
Hill  at  night.” 

“Why  bother?  There’s  no  one 
home  here.” 

“You  don’t  think  this  bathing 
suit  is  too  tight,  do  you?” 

“Let’s  go  dutch.” 

“Chaperone,  what  chaperone?” 

“My,  but  I’m  cold.” 

“No,  it  really  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  whether  I get  back  at 
all  tonight.” 

“Yes.” 


Suburban  Trust  Company 

A Strong,  Friendly  Bank 

Visit  our  new  bank  in  the  College  Park  Shopping  Center. 


Every  banking  and  trust  facility.  Night  depository 
for  Fraternities  and  Sororities.  Personal  loans  and 
savings  accounts. 


HOURS: 


Monday  thru  Friday,  8:30  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Friday  Evenings,  6:00  P.M.  to  8:00  P.M. 
Saturdays  8:30  A.M.  to  12  Noon 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Tes,  they're  all  bulling  about  the  fine 
fountain  service,  quality  drugs  ond 
accessories  at 

ALBRECHT'S 

The  most  modern  drug  store 
in  College  Park 

Across  from  the  South  Gate 
WA  7-3838 
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MENTION  THE  OLD  LINE  WHEN  PATRONIZING  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


The 

Old  Line's 

Freshman 

Favorite 


Memo  to  the  Editor 

Old  Line  Magazine 

Here  she  is ! An  eighteen  year  old  freshman  beauty  named  Barbara 
Burns.  She’s  a perfect  choice  for  Old  Line  frosh  girl  and,  believe  me,  a 
gorgeous  addition  to  the  campus.  This  is  a three-dimensional  girl,  all 
5’3”  of  her.  She’s  also  in  technicolor,  with  green  eyes  and  brown  hair. 

Dundalk,  Maryland,  is  the  home  of  this  pretty  doctor’s  daughter 
and  her  four  (4)  sisters.  While  at  Dundalk  High  School,  Barbara  was 
Veep  of  the  Student  Council,  football  queen,  and  captain  of  the  cheer- 
leaders. What’s  more,  she’s  a full  fledged  model,  with  a diploma  from 
the  Lynette  Modeling  Academy. 

Of  course,  we  weren’t  the  first  to  spot  this  gal’s  looks.  Just  last  year 
she  reigned  as  Queen  of  the  Auto  Show  in  Baltimore. 

And  what  does  Barbara  intend  to  study  at  Maryland?  Civil  Engi- 
neering ! Sharpen  up  your  arithmetic,  boys,  and  oil  up  your  slide  rules. 
This  girl’s  going  places ! 

Just  one  more  item  of  interest.  I asked  our  Old  Line  freshman  what 
she  plans  to  do  after  graduating  from  the  University. 

“Join  the  Air  Force,’’  she  replied.  “They  need  girls,  you  know.” 

— Your  Managing  Editor 


photo  by  GLENN  SEARS 
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PATRONIZE  OUR  ADV  ERTISERS 
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He  entered  her  world  from  nowhere , 
yet  she  saw  in  his  eyes  a 


fragment  from  the  past . Who  was  • 


• The  Stranger 


by  ELIZABETH  MANN 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  SEEN  a person  but  once  in 
your  life  and  then  spent  many  long  years  after- 
ward wondering  where  he  is  and  what  he  has  be- 
come? For  thirteen  years  one  who  should  have 
been  a most  determining  influence  on  my  life  has 
remained  wrapped  in  the  thin  veil  of  uncertainty. 

jjS  % # jfc  ♦ SjS 

THE  WIND  RIPPED  and  half-turned  leaves  from 
their  quaking  branches,  whirled  them  in  a huge 
semi-circle,  then  swept  them  in  a dancing  pile 
against  the  north  side  of  the  house.  I pulled  the 
over-stuffed  comforter  close,  glad  to  hide  myself 
from  the  screeching  of  the  wind  as  it  tried  to  force 
its  way  through  the  weather-stripping.  The  open 
transom  admitted  a streak  of  yellow  light  and,  at 
regular  intervals,  the  voices  of  the  bridge  players 
downstairs,  all  talking  and  laughing  at  the  same 
time. 

A loud  gong,  followed  by  eight  identical  ones,  told 
me  that  I should  have  been  asleep  long  before. 
Restlessly,  I turned  over.  But  I made  no  attempt 
to  close  my  eyes.  I was  angry,  angry  at  Mother  for 
having  such  a good  time  without  me,  angry  at  my 
nurse  for  taking  my  oldest  sister  to  the  Friday 


night  double  feature,  angry  at  my  sister  for  leaving 
me  alone  and  for  getting  a new  “Princess  Eliza- 
beth” doll  for  no  other  reason  than  to  replace  the 
one  whose  clothes  I had  torn  to  bits  and  whose  head 
I had  yanked  off.  I was  deciding  the  punishment 
each  was  to  receive  for  having  so  displeased  me 
when  the  chimes  rang,  announcing  a fifth  for 
bridge.  Gone  were  my  thoughts  of  chastisement; 
my  sole  concern  was  to  find  out  who  the  visitor 
might  be. 

Polite  greetings  passed  through  the  crack  of  the 
transom,  then  silence,  then  unintelligible  mutter- 
ings  as  the  guests  hastily  gathered  their  hats  and 
coats.  Mother  pleaded  : “Oh,  please  don’t  go ! Won’t 
you  stay  a little  longer?  I do  so  hate  not  to  finish 
that  rubber  ” 

More  murmurings,  then  the  faint  click  of  the 
latch  of  the  front  door. 

I sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  my  feet  snuggled 
inside  the  pussy-cat  slippers,  my  shoulders  lost 
under  the  downy  comforter.  The  two  voices  were 
low  and  even ; I could  hear  nothing  besides  the 
steady  hum,  broken  occasionally  by  the  crackling 
of  the  burning  evergreen.  Presently  the  bottom 
stair  creaked ; the  voices  grew  louder.  About  mid- 
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way  up  they  turned  to  whispers.  I hurried  back  in 
bed  and  pulled  the  covers  over  me  a few  seconds 
before  Mother  gently  pushed  open  the  door  and 
asked  if  I were  awake.  I lay  perfectly  still,  pre- 
tending to  be  asleep.  Mother  flipped  the  light 
switch ; I opened  my  eyes  long  enough  to  view  the 
stranger  she  was  beckoning  into  the  room. 

THE  TALL  HANDSOME  visitor  entered  with 
scarcely  the  assurance  befitting  a man  of  his  im- 
posing features.  I liked  him  instantly.  His  dark 
eyes  looked  at  me  with  a tenderness  that  I did 
not  expect  of  a stranger.  And  his  stiff  frame 
softened  as  he  reached  for  my  Mother’s  hand.  1 
did  not  understand  the  pathos  of  the  simple  gesture ; 
perhaps  I still  do  not. 

He  tiptoed  toward  my  bed.  Hearing  the  floor 
groan  beneath  the  unaccustomed  weight,  I looked 
around  inquisitively  as  if  I had  just  awakened. 
Mother’s  seriousness  perplexed  me;  she  was  the 
center  of  my  world,  the  one  spot  where  all  gaiety 
was  concentrated.  But  the  stranger  baffled  me  still 
more.  His  eyes  refused  to  leave  mine;  for  an 
eternity  they  searched  mine.  Mother  broke  the 
heavy  silence: 

“Bettie,  haven’t  you  a hug  for  your  Father?” 
My  Father.  The  name  should  have  been  a famil- 
iar one.  It  was  not.  I was  about  to  shake  my  head 
when  I looked  again  at  those  sad  eyes,  whose  smil- 
ing veil  but  thinly  concealed  the  hurt  that  lay 
within  them.  And  remembering  Mother’s  words  I 
clasped  my  small  arms  around  that  large  sunburnt 
neck.  He  picked  me  up  awkwardly  but  gently  and 
hugged  me  so  softly  that  I felt  as  if  I were  being 
suspended  by  the  force  of  the  air  alone.  But  then 
his  arms  grew  tight  around  my  back ; I was  a little 
afraid,  but  not  overly  so,  for,  although  she  tried 
to  make  her  presence  as  inconspicuous  as  possible 
by  smoothing  my  bed  covers,  Mother  was  beside  me. 

IN  AN  ATTEMPT  at  gaiety  he  swung  me  several 
times  above  his  head.  I laughed ; so  did  he.  When 
he  pressed  me  to  his  chest  again,  he  did  so  even 
more  firmly  than  the  previous  time.  I thought  I 
saw  his  eyes  cloud  as  he  put  me  back  within  the 
covers.  They  looked  straight  into  mine  then,  telling 
me  a thousand  things  which,  since  that  night,  I 
have  tried  to  comprehend.  At  the  door  he  paused 
long  enough  to  fill  the  room  with  the  kindness  of 
his  smile  and  the  wondering  child  with  a tenderness, 
if  not  a love,  for  a man  she  would  never  again  see. 

The  room  darkened ; the  creaking  of  the  stairs 
grew  fainter.  Those  estoeric  eyes,  which  had  con- 
fided their  secrets  to  the  watchful  ones  of  a child, 
would  soon  resume  their  brazen  appearance.  The 
wind  played  its  weird  tune  through  the  weather- 
stripping. An  eerie  wail  marked  the  passing  of  a 
powerful  gust. 

THE  ENI) 
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• • • WEATHER 

of  which  Maryland  has  plenty; 

• • • WONDERING  FRESHMEN 

who  are  pretty  bewildered  this 
time  of  year; 

• • • WORMS 

which  are  always  underfoot; 

• • • WORKERS 

without  literary  talent  but  lots 
of  enthusiasm  and 

• • • WRITERS , 

both  of  whom  the  Old  Line 
editors  always  welcome. 

Just  drop  in  anytime  at  the  Old  Line 
office  in  the  Publications  Building. 

We  always  have  an  issue  on  tap  and  you 
can  help  polish  it  off! 
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COLERI DGE 

oil  Life  Sayers: 


T is  sweeter 
far  to  me!” 

Irom  the  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Manner,  part  N il 


In  the  club  house  of  St.  Andrews,  a Scot  met  an 
elderly  Britisher. 

Scot:  “Carre  ye  forr  a rrround  of  golf?” 

Brit:  “No,  tried  it  once,  didn’t  like  it.” 

Scot:  “Carre  ye  for  a bit  of  Chess?” 

Brit:  “No,  tried  it  once,  didn’t  like  it.” 

Scot:  “Carre  ye  forr  a game  of  tennis?” 

Brit:  “No,  tried  it  once,  didn’t  like  it.  But  my 
son  will  play  tennis  with  you.” 

Scot:  “Yourrr  only  son,  I prrrresume?” 

* t-  * 

A liquor  salesman,  a food  salesman,  and  a mat- 
tress salesman  were  sitting  around  in  a downtown 
hotel  lobby  chatting.  The  liquor  salesman  spoke 
first:  “Y’know,  I hate  to  see  a woman  drink  alone.” 
The  food  salesman  countered  with:  “I  hate  to  see 
a woman  eat  alone.” 

The  mattress  salesman  said : “Say,  what  do  you 
fellows  think  of  the  cold  weather  we’ve  been  hav- 
ing?” 

* * * 

Rusher 

Rushee 

Rusher,  Rushing  Rushee 
Rusher,  Rushing  Rushing  Rusher 
Rushing  Rusher,  Rushing  Rushee 
Rushed  Rushee,  Rushing  Rusher,  Rushing  Rushee 
Rusher,  Rushing  Rusher,  Rushing  Rusher,  Rush- 
ing Rushee. 


Here  are  your  FIRST  EDITIONS  of  fhe  COLLEGE  CLASSICS  for  Fall,  1953: 


Imported  white  buck;  black  Cush-N- 
Crepe  sole.  Style  1512,  $13.95.  Also  in 
Cordovan.  Style  1520,  $16.95. 


Shell  cordovan;  red  rubber  sole.  Cus- 
tom features:  chamois-lined  tongue, 
leather-bound  top.  Style  6180,  $19-95. 


Golden  Harvest  Scotch  Grain,  custom 
detailed.  Style  6018,  $18.95.  Also  in 
Cherry  Cordovan.  Style  6012,  $21.95. 


BUY  TAYLOR-MADES  AT  THE  FINE  STORES  LISTED  BELOW: 


GOT  A MIND  OF  YOUR  OWN? 

Then  you’ve  also  got  the  taste  that  goes  with  it.  Your  taste  in 
shoes  demands  a true  custom  character,  but  you  refuse  to  pay 
any  more  than  you  need  to  pay  to  get  that  character.  Quite  right, 
too.  Go  get  the  Taylor-Made  shoe.  Discover  what  our  craftsmen 
in  Maine  can  do  with  superb  leathers,  a feeling  for  authentic  uni- 
versity styles  and  a real  Yankee  sense  of  thrift. 


E.  E.  Taylor  Corp.,  Freeport,  Maine 


HAHN’S  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Worm 

Maryland’s  Newest  Mascot 


by  FRANKIE  SCHOENBERG 

SEPTEMBER,  October,  Novem- 
ber, December,  January,  Febr- 
uary, March,  April,  and  May  make 
up  the  rainy  season  at  Maryland. 

The  rain  begins  with  a torren- 
tial downpour  on  Registration 
Day.  It  continues  for  the  rest  of 
the  semester,  interrupted  by  the 
sun  only  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days so  that  our  boys  in  ROTC  can 
march. 

Now  all  this  rain  isn’t  sponsored 
by  the  slicker  manufacturers.  It’s 
just  that  at  Maryland  it  isn’t  the 
students  who  are  important,  it’s 
the  WORMS.  Statistics  recently 
released  show  that  there  are  now 
seven  worms  to  every  student  on 
campus.  And  rain  is  so  good  for 
worms. 

WHAT  WORMS,  you  say?  Any 
worms,  I answer.  Here  at 
Maryland  we’re  not  proud ; we  use 
Lumbricus  terrestris,  the  common 
old  earth  worm.  Of  course,  some 
people  claim  they’re  really  old  pro- 
fessors reincarnated  to  a better 
life  on  the  campus  they  loved,  but 
I think  it’s  just  a rumor. 

This  guy  Lumbricus  is  a frisky 
little  chap,  with  a long,  slim  figure 
similar  to  a 1920  flapper — that 
tubular  look.  I even  thought  I saw 
a worm  once  with  a long  strand 
of  pearls  hanging  around  her  neck. 
(It  may  have  been  his  neck; 
worms  are  funny  that  way.)  Any- 
way, the  worms  are  built  long  and 
loose,  just  right  for  doing  a mean 
Charleston.  I’ve  even  heard  it  said 
that  the  old  American  proverb, 
“Shake  it,  but  don’t  break  it,”  was 
first  uttered  by  a Zoology  instruc- 
tor watching  a worm  wiggle  across 
campus. 

THE  WORM  contingent,  as  a 
whole,  lives  in  dorms  under 
campus.  Of  course  there’s  the  so- 
rority-fraternity crowd ; they  in- 


habit the  better  locations  in  the 
gulch — m ore  mu  d.  Generally 
speaking  the  Lumbricus  crowd, 
while  not  really  stay-at-homes,  do 
keep  away  from  social  affairs. 
Registration  is  as  much  of  a 
squeeze  as  any  worm  can  take,  and 
they  generally  find  the  Armory  too 
crowded  for  even  a worm  to  dance. 

All  isn’t  socializing  and  extra- 
curricular activities,  though,  even 
for  our  friend  the  worm.  A look  at 
his  handbook  shows  classes  in 
RWTC  (Reserve  Worm  Training 
Corp),  Tactics  117,  and  Breeding 
1 and  2.  The  classes  in  tactics  are 
especially  interesting. 

In  Tactics  117,  a required  course 
under  campus,  all  worms  are  given 
chalk  talks  on  the  best  way  to 
avoid  oncoming  white  bucks,  and 
the  best  places  to  congregate  so  as 
to  make  the  most  people  sick.  As 
can  be  seen,  this  is  no  snap  course, 
and  many  of  the  lights  seen  on  the 
parking  lots  late  at  night  are 
worms  burning  the  midnight  oil. 

THE  WORMS  about  campus  are 
most  vident  as  you,  the  inno- 
cent student,  wend  your  way  from 
long  hours  of  study  in  the  Library 
down  worm  littered  pavement  to 
some  local  lunch  counter.  There 
they  are,  all  kinds,  as  if  they  had 
fallen  into  ranks  especially  to  ag- 
gravate your  passing.  Hordes  of 
long,  lithe,  supple  bodies  appear 
on  the  walks,  paddle  about  in  the 
puddles,  and  make  the  afternoon 
generally  obnoxious.  When  you 
arrive  at  the  lunch  counter,  you 
find  the  specialty  of  the  day  is 
Spaghetti  Parmesan  . . . You  settle 
for  a cup  of  coffee,  black,  and  wish 
there  were  some  place  handy  to 
lie  down. 

The  recognition  of  the  worm  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  should  be  set  forth  as 
an  emphasized  part  of  Freshman 
Orientation.  They  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  University  as  pep  ral- 
lies and  queens. 

It  is  a sign  of  maturity  and  good 
mental  health  to  accept  those 
things  which  can  not  be  changed. 

“Men  may  come  and  men  may 
go,”  but  worms  go  on  forever. 
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You  learned  that  tourists  were  the 
most  non  gratae  of  all  personae 


by  HELEN  HARDT 

BEFORE  YOU  worked  for  the 
restaurant  you  thought  that 
tips  were  presents  given  to  extra- 
efficient waitresses  by  people  who 
could  afford  it. 

Rut  now  you  know  tips  are  a 
necessity  to  those  who  receive 
them.  The  “wages”  are  a minimum 
guarantee  on  which  no  one  could 
live  decently.  You  have  learned 
how  to  size  up  a prospective  tip  by 
the  clothes  and  manner  of  the 
“party.”  You  have  learned  to  spot 
a “flat” — restaurant  jargon  for 
a light  tipper — or  one  who  tips  not 
at  all,  the  minute  he  walks  in  the 
door.  Your  tables  are  your  stock 
in  trade  — turnover  determines 
profits.  You  have  learned  that  the 
quicker  you  can  get  your  parties 
served,  the  sooner  they  will  leave, 
and  others  file  in  to  add  to  the 
silver  in  your  pocket.  And  you 
have  learned  that  SMILES  ARE 
BEST  FOR  OUR  GUESTS  is  not 
just  a meaningless  slogan.  They 
add  to  the  weight  of  your  piggy 
bank. 

Sometimes  you  figure  wrong. 
One  night  you  stayed  forty-five 
minutes  overtime  to  serve  a well- 
dressed  southern  gentleman  and 
his  family  six  shrimp  dinners.  You 
had  him  pegged  for  at  least  seven- 
ty-five cents,  until  you  heard  the 
oldest  kid  say,  “We  have  to  leave 
at  six  tomorrow  morning.”  Then 
you  knew  that  they  were  tourists, 
the  most  non  gratae  of  all  personae 
as  far  as  waitresses  are  concerned. 
Still,  you  waited  hopefully.  They 


Smiles  Are  Best 

For  Our  Guests 


were  flat.  Should  have  known. 

At  first  you  continually  did  the 
wrong  thing,  either  out  of  ignor- 
ance or  forgetfulness.  People  were 
yeliing  at  you.  “There’s  not  enough 
tea  in  that  glass.  Take  it  back!” 
“Where’s  the  lemon  for  the 
shrimp?”  “You  forgot  the  spoon 
for  that  soup.”  “Isn’t  there  a salad 
that  goes  with  that  spaghetti?” 
The  first  time  you  dropped  a 
tray  or  fell  with  one  was  an  ex- 
perience that  cut  deeply  into  your 
emotions.  You  were  coming  out 
of  the  kitchen  one  night  with  one 
piece  of  peach  pie  on  your  tray. 
You  didn’t  see  the  water  on  the 
linoleum  and  before  you  knew  it 
you  were  skating  fast  and  far, 
landing  with  a hard  plop  on  the 
floor,  before  the  eyes  of  at  least 
fifty  people,  who  merely  stood  or 
sat  like  so  many  stiff  dummies  and 
stared.  You  thought  your  emo- 
tions were  under  control  until  you 
had  turned  back  into  the  kitchen 
to  get  another  piece  of  pie.  Then 
the  tears  broke  loose  and  you  stood 
there  half-laughing,  half-crying 
while  one  of  the  waiters  held  your 
hand  and  Imogene,  the  sweet  lit- 
tle colored  bus-girl,  comforted  you. 

THE  FIRST  TIME  you  broke  a 
saucer  you  were  concerned  about 
it.  You  automatically  looked  for 
someone  to  apologize  to,  and  for 
a broom  to  sweep  up  the  pieces. 
The  second  time  it  was  a tray  of 
five  dinners.  You  casually  kicked 
the  debris  out  of  the  way  and  went 
on. 


Once  when  you  were  green,  “spe- 
cial customers”  came  in  and  you 
waited  on  them.  You  already  had 
a couple  at  one  table  who  had  or- 
dered a cup  of  boullion  and  a 
cheeseburger  for  the  man  and  only 
a bowl  of  vegetable  soup  for  the 
woman.  Each  ordered  ice  cream 
for  dessert.  By  the  time  you  were 
ready  to  serve  the  cheeseburger, 
the  vegetable  soup  had  run  out. 
When  he  got  the  cheeseburger  it 
was  cold,  so  you  had  to  take  it 
back.  Then  the  “special  guests” — 
friends  of  the  management — came 
in.  They  ordered  eggs  and  bacon, 
the  hardest  item  for  a waitress  to 
get,  because  it  entails  ordering  the 
eggs  and  then  timing  toast  to  go 
with  them.  You  were  new,  though, 
and  you  didn’t  know  that  toast 
necessarily  came  with  eggs. 
“Scramble  those  eggs  in  butter!” 
the  manager  bawled  at  the  grill 
man  as  he  threw  bread  into  toaster 
slots.  And  the  cheeseburger  peo- 
ple were  waiting  for  their  dessert. 
The  manager  was  in  a frenzy. 
“Take  these  eggs  out,”  he  barked  as 
he  dumped  them  onto  your  tray. 
“I’ll  bring  the  toast.”  So  you  go 
out  with  eggs  and  bacon,  burning 
under  the  scorching  eyes  of  the 
dessert-expecting  pair.  You  placed 
the  breakfast  fare  at  the  proper 
places  and  went  to  get  the  couple’s 
ice  cream,  not  knowing  or  caring 
where  the  toast  was,  but  trusting 
the  manager  implicitly.  You  re- 
turned to  find  the  special  guests 
complaining  to  a hostess  as  they 
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nuftily  took  their  leave.  You  were 
just  in  time  to  run  into  the  head 
hostess  who  inquired,  “Why  didn’t 
you  serve  the  toast  with  the  eggs?” 
Then  you  cried.  You  dumped  the 
soupy  ice-cream  for  the  cheese- 
burger people  into  the  dirty-dish 
dummy,  and  then  stood  in  front 
of  the  steam  table  and  bawled. 

Life  at  the  restaurant  is  not  all 
tears,  however.  There  are  re- 
wards. Now,  in  fact,  as  you  sit 
comfortably  at  home  and  laugh  at 
your  mistakes,  remembering  the 
nice  customers,  anticipating  an- 
other school  year  while  carefully 
counting  out  dimes,  nickels  and 
quarters,  and  clinking  them  into 
their  little  papers,  you  feel  quite 
cheerful.  THE  END 

Progress 

29  new  buildings  have  brought  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  its  present  size  of  140  maj- 
or buildings.  The  mathematics  and 
physics  buildings  and  the  new 
chapel  are  the  newest  structures 
on  the  campus. 

Despite  the  rapid  growth,  de- 
mand for  more  expansion  has  still 
not  been  answered.  Steam  shovels 
and  dump  trucks  are  just  as  much 
in  evidence  today  as  they  were  50 
years  ago.  Construction  is  now 
under  way  for  14  new  buildings. 
10  new  sorority  and  fraternity 
houses,  located  on  the  site  of  old 
Byrd  Stadium,  should  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  this  October.  A stu- 
dent union  building,  now  under 
way,  is  slated  for  completion  early 
this  fall.  The  enrollment,  which 
has  increased  from  50  to  over 
9,000,  has  brought  increasing  de- 
mand for  additional  facilities. 
Plans  for  more  men’s  and  wom- 
en’s dorms  are  expected  to  be 
made  in  the  next  few  years  and 
additional  sorority  and  fraternity 
houses  are  hoped  to  relieve  the 
present  crowded  dorms.  Exten- 
sions of  the  power  and  heating 
plant,  and  telephone  service  will  be 
installed  for  the  new  buildings. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
new  buildings  is  the  Student  Activ- 


ities Building,  containing  a basket- 
ball court  and  a men’s  swimming 
pool.  It  will  be  the  only  structure 
of  its  kind  on  the  East  coast  with 
a seating  capacity  for  17,000  spec- 
tators at  all  indoor  sports  events. 
The  University  is  also  trying  to 
purchase  the  College  Park  Air- 
port. The  field  would  provide  suit- 
able facilities  to  give  ROTC  stu- 
dents flight  training  during  their 
senior  year.  Plans  call  for  the 
construction  of  a single  6000  foot 
runway. 

THE  MOST  unusual  of  the  new 
plans  is  that  of  construction  of 
a small  railroad  siding  near  the 
present  power  plant.  This  will  be 
used  to  facilitate  the  importing  of 
supplies  for  the  University,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  special  football  trains 
from  out-of-state  will  be  able  to 
use  the  siding  during  football 
weekends. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  Mary- 
land’s growth — from  1 small  build- 
ing to  over  140 ; from  a struggling 
agricultural  college  to  a world 
famous  state  university. 

And  most  students,  though  they 
have  to  trudge  wearily  from  build- 
ing to  far-flung  building,  would 
rather  walk  that  “million  miles” 
for  the  advantages  that  this  larger 
campus  offers,  in  contrast  to  the 
early  “College  on  the  Hill.” 

THE  END 

% H*  ifi 

“I  caught  my  boy  friend  neck- 
ing,” she  reported,  and  her  friend 
said,  “That  was  the  way  I caught 
mine,  too.” 
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Portables 


R.  C.  A.  \ 

Radios  — Clock  Radios  £ 

Be  Sure  — Buy  The  Best 

THE  PERFECT  GIFT  FOR 

HOME  or  CAMPOS  jc 

at  p 

GARY  FURNITURE  CO.  \ 

COLLEGE  PARK  SHOPPING  |< 

CENTER  * 

AP  7-2299  Evenings  ’til  9 | 


Which  reminds  me  of  the  fam- 
ous Englishmen  (was  it  Oscar 
Wilde?)  who,  when  asked  by  a 
woman  at  a tea  why  he  was 
born  in  England  instead  of 
America  replied  : “1  wanted  to  be 
near  my  mother.” 


★ Auto  Radio  Repair 

★ TV  Repair 

★ Aerial  Installation 

: A Sound  & Public  Address 
Service 

★ Animated  Lighting 

University  Sound  & TV 

4509  COLLEGE  AVENUE 
College  Park,  Md.  AP  7-3425 

From  the  pages  of  the  Yale 
Record  : 

Did  you  hear  about  the  student 
who  transferred  to  Harvard  from 
Yale  and  raised  the  average  of  both 
schools? 


FASANKO  MOTORS 


for  CHRYSLER  and  PLYMUTH 

• Sales 

• Service 


UNion  8700 


College  Park,  Maryland 
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Overseas 

jeeps,  and  army  personnel  are  fa- 
miliar sights  on  Munich’s  campus. 
Located  on  the  post  are  all  the 
facilities  of  home:  a beauty  shop, 
barber  shop,  post  exchange,  bowl- 
ing alley,  dispensary,  theatre,  and 
a most  adequate  library.  Just  off 
the  post  grounds  are  numerous 
German  restaurants  and  gast- 
hausen  where  one  can  buy  good 
and  inexpensive  food  and  beer. 

Munich  students  have  a 

decided  advantage  in  being 
within  weekend  traveling  distance 
of  the  cultural  centers  of  Europe 
as  well  as  the  playgrounds  of  Ba- 
varia and  Garmisch.  On  week-end 
ski  trips,  they  are  able  to  see  and 
participate  in  various  German, 
French,  and  Italian  folk  festivals. 
Thus,  while  obtaining  academic 
knowledge  and  University  credits, 
they  are  also  able  to  learn  the  hab- 
its and  customs  of  a foreign  peo- 
ple. 

Forty-nine  students  are  present- 
ly enrolled  at  Thule,  which  was 
opened  in  February  of  this  year. 
Classes  are  held  in  a little  red 
school  house,  formerly  a small 
Danish  building  used  by  the  United 
States  and  Denmark  as  a weather 
station.  At  present,  speech,  Eng- 
lish, history,  and  government 
courses  are  being  offered. 

The  best  way  to  get  ahead  is  to 
have  one.  You  should  throw  your- 
self into  everything  you  undertake, 
that  is  unless  you’re  a well  digger. 
Remember  you  can’t  lay  down  on  the 
job  and  get  results.  Who  said,  “What 
about  a hen?” 

The  life  and  activities  of  the  stu- 
dent in  Thule,  due  to  many  unique 
obstacles,  are  quite  unlike  those 
of  the  Maryland  student  in  College 
Park.  During  most  of  the  year, 
students  wear  heavy  garbs  which 
include  thick,  wool-lined  coats,  fur- 
lined  parkas,  mittens  and  felt-lined 
boots.  These  provide  protection 
against  the  30  degree  temperatures 
and  100-mile-an-hour  winds  that 
frequent  the  area  in  the  long  win- 
ter months. 


THE  TYPE  of  building  lived  in 
by  the  student  also  takes  on  an 
unusual  appearance.  This  is  due 
to  “permafrost,”  which  is  a rock- 
like frozen  ground.  A building 
erected  in  a normal  manner  on 
permafrost  would  sink  during 
Thule’s  short,  hot  summer  months 
when  the  sun’s  heat  conducted  by 
the  building  would  thaw  the 
ground.  Consequently,  the  build- 
ings are  erected  on  stilts.  To  pre- 
vent the  disasterous  winds  from 
blowing  them  away,  the  buildings 
are  anchored  with  concrete 
weights.  The  storm  windows  of 
the  buildings  contain  three  panes 
instead  of  the  usual  two,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  go  through  three 
doors  and  chambers  before  enter- 
ing the  main  part  of  the  building. 

GRUDGE  AGAINST  A FRIEND? 

If  you  don’t  patch  up  the  differ- 
ences, you’ll  have  to  take  one  of 
your  spades  and  dig  up  a new  friend. 
And  when  you  do  pick  a friend, 
don’t  pick  him  to  pieces.  By  the  way, 
if  you’re  the  type  that  can’t  stand  to 
see  a friend  suffer — sit  down  and 
close  your  eyes. 

The  low  temperatures  of  Thule 
also  present  a transportation  prob- 
lem. Because  the  waters  are  froz- 
en most  of  the  year,  almost  all 
supplies  and  food  must  be  flown  in. 
The  cold  also  prevents  fresh  water, 
which  is  distilled  from  salt  sea 
water,  from  being  piped  to  the 
buildings.  Instead,  it  is  delivered 
in  trucks. 

Another  notable  feature  at 
Thule  is  the  lack  of  Eskimos.  There 
is  an  Eskimo  village  only  five  miles 
from  Thule,  but  mingling  with 
them  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the 
Danish  Government.  This  restric- 
tion is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
Eskimos  have  no  immunity  to  com- 
mon diseases  such  as  the  cold.  It 
was  a real  exception  when  Dr.  Ray 
Ehrensberger,  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s College  of  Special  and 
Continuation  Studies,  on  his  visit 
to  Thule  was  permitted  to  visit 
the  village. 

SINCE  ITS  founding  in  Ger- 
many, the  overseas  program 
has  stretched  out  extensively — the 


latest  expansion  being  Greenland. 
Narsarssuck,  Sondrestrom  and 
Thule  are  the  three  bases  in  Green- 
land at  which  Maryland  Univer- 
sity programs  are  located. 

Books  and  supplies  are  air- 
mailed to  Thule  and  other  North 
Atlantic  centers  by  the  Campus 
Student  Supply  Store,  while  Stars 
and  Stripes  sells  University  texts 
to  European,  Asiatic,  and  African 
centers. 

In  one  of  the  most  far-flung  and 
courageous  educational  undertak- 
ings of  the  present  day,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  is  creating  a 
habit  of  following  the  American 
forces.  And  from  the  sands  of 
Africa  to  the  permafrost  of  Thule, 
from  occupied  Berlin  to  the  Penta- 
gon, the  University  has  pro- 
vided a home  away  from  home  for 
many  servicemen,  who  several 
years  ago  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  a little  red  school  house 
only  a short  distance  from  the 
North  Pole. 

THE  END 


Star  Restaurant 

Chinese  and  American  Dishes 
ORDERS  PREPARED  TO  TAKE  OUT 

Catering  to  Banquets  and  Small  Parties 
Air  Conditioned  - Free  Parking 

7031  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 

College  Park,  Md.  UNIon  4-8188 
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“Now,  Miss  Brown,  you  know  we  grade  on  the 
curve  in  here.’’ 


Well  jf  a girl’s  got  a good  figure,  why  shouldn't  she  show  it?” 


RETURN  OF 


THE  DULL  THUD  of  a foot 
meeting  a pigskin  in  early  Sep- 
tember is  one  of  several  signs  that 
school  is  about  to  begin  once  more. 
Today,  one  can  be  sure  that  it’s 
the  Maryland  squad  hard  at  work 
in  preparation  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. This,  however,  was  not  al- 
ways the  case. 

For  several  years,  the  Chicago 
Bears  of  the  National  Football 
League  went  through  their  pre- 
season paces  in  Byrd  Stadium  and 
were  quartered  in  Calvert  Hall.  In 
the  early  1940’s  a popular  dentist, 
Joe  Osmanzski,  was  a starting 
halfback  for  the  Bears. 

Joe  was  a happy  guy,  and  he  al- 
ways looked  forward  to  the  migra- 
tion of  Maryland  students  to  cam- 
pus, and  particularly  the  new 
freshmen.  They  were  his  favorites. 
The  Frosh  responded  to  this  at- 
tention much  as  a spanked  puppy 
responds  to  a caress.  In  fact,  so 
friendly  were  the  frosh  with  the 
amiable  halfback  that  the  upper- 
classmen often  looked  on  with  envy 
— and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why.  He  made  himself  one  of  them. 
Obvious  proof  of  that  was  the 
black  and  gold  “rat  cap”  which  he 
so  proudly  wore.  The  “rat  cap”  or 
“dink”  was,  of  course,  the  fresh- 
men emblem. 

WITH  THE  enrollment  of 
many  veterans  in  the  first 
year  classes  after  World  War  II, 
the  established  custom  of  Fresh- 
men dinks  was  abandoned,  and  not 
without  many  ill  effects.  Perhaps 
the  most  serious  of  these,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  has  been  the  lack 
of  an  enthusiastic  school  spirit,  or 
at  least  a great  decrease  in  the 
Maryland  spirit. 

But  this  is  the  year  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  dink ! 


THE  DINK 

The  story  of  the  Freshman  “ Rat  Cap " and  a 
man  who  gave  it  his  support. 

by  CHUCK  KEFFER 


jL.  Harbara  Burns  wears  the 
freshman  dink. 


No  longer  must  the  freshmen 
wander  aimlessly  about  the  cam- 
pus, alone  and  friendless,  search- 
ing for  a fellow  classmate.  For 
this  year  the  Freshmen  will  have  a 
hat  to  wear. 

Those  most  cognizant  of  the  in- 
herent value  of  the  “rat  cap”  are 
those  graduates  who  wore  them 
during  their  freshman  days.  At 
the  alumni  banquet  last  June,  the 
President  of  Republic  Steel  re- 
marked during  his  speech  that  his 
“donning  of  the  ‘rat  cap’  was  one 
of  the  finest  things  that  ever  hap- 
pened” to  him.  “I  have  preserved 
and  treasured  it  to  this  day.” 
iN  THE  final  meeting  of  the 
I Executive  Council  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association  for 
the  1952-1953  school  year,  the 
Council  voted  to  renew  the  old  cus- 
tom in  the  Fall.  Upon  this  de- 
cision, many  important  people  on 
campus  expressed  satisfaction  and 
pleasure.  Among  these  was  James 
Reid,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Business  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration and  Chairman  of  the 
important  Student  Life  Commit- 
tee. “This  move,”  he  said,  “will 
greatly  benefit  the  freshmen  and 
the  University.” 


Dean  of  Men,  Geary  Eppley, 
stated,  “the  Tat  caps’,  as  they  used 
to  call  them,  will  greatly  aid  the 
freshmen  in  their  first  few  weeks 
here.”  He  felt  that  as  long  as  the 
caps  were  not  used  for  the  purpose 
of  hazing,  but  served  the  purpose 
of  identification,  the  whole  school 
would  benefit  by  the  return  of  the 
custom. 

Perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  all  was  Bob  James,  Maryland’s 
Dormitory  Manager  and  a friend 
of  Osmanzski.  Reminiscing  on  old 
times,  James  happily  recalled  his 
own  early  days  here.  “The  caps  al- 
ways seemed  to  have  an  immedi- 
ate unifying  force,”  said  Bob. 
“Freshmen  are  nearly  always  tim- 
id at  first  and,  especially  at  a large 
University  like  this  one,  they  fail 
to  get  to  know  each  other  quickly. 
I feel  that  I made  many  friends 
simply  through  the  attitude  cre- 
ated by  the  dinks.  It  makes  you 
want  to  talk  things  over  with 
others  who  have  the  same  prob- 
lems as  yourself.  I could  go  on 
for  hours  telling  you  wonderful 
stories  involving  the  dinks ; but 
take  my  word  for  it,  this  school 
will  benefit  immediately.” 

AND  SO  IT  WAS  right  down 
the  line.  Some  have  favored 
the  dinks;  others  are  a bit  dubi- 
ous, fearing  that  it  might  be  the 
occasion  for  a full  scale  freshman 
initiation.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  dinks  are  not  being  adopted  to 
make  campus  life  more  difficult  for 
the  freshmen;  but  rather  it  is 
hoped  that,  with  the  wearing  of 
the  dinks,  frosh  will  fit  more 
( Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Baltimore 

It  was  almost  150  years  ago, 
1808  to  be  exact,  that  the  school 
of  medicine  of  Maryland  came  in- 
to official  existence.  As  you  can 
imagine,  there  wasn’t  a lot  of  com- 
petition around  when  the  Mary- 
land school  opened — only  four 
other  medical  schools  in  the  entire 
United  States  to  be  exact.  These 
were  the  days  of  “body  snatch- 
ing,” days  when  a student  who 
needed  a cadaver  had  to  get  one 
for  himself! 

In  1872,  the  legislation  created 
the  University  of  Maryland  out  of 
the  School  of  Medicine,  and  the 
colleges  of  Divinity,  Law  and  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

THE  MEDICAL  school  grew  fast, 
so  fast  that  a hospital  was 
erected  in  1823.  This  structure 
was  known  as  the  Baltimore  In- 
firmary, (no  relation  to  the  one 
here  at  College  Park)  and,  believe 
it  or  not,  it’s  the  oldest  institution 
in  Maryland  for  the  care  of  the 
sick. 

The  new  hospital,  opposite  the 
medical  school  building  began  ad- 
mitting patients  in  1934.  A sec- 
ond hospital,  Mercy  Hospital  is  al- 
so under  the  control  of  the  medi- 
cal school. 

Modern  up-to-date  operating 
and  laboratory  facilities  are  pro- 
vided, and,  of  course,  a wealth  of 
reference  and  research  material 
including  a library  of  33,000  vol- 
umes, and  many  thousands  of  jour- 
nals, and  pamphlets  are  available 
to  the  medical  school. 

The  interns  and  student  nurses 
are  as  a rule  friendly.  A practical 
example  of  this  “friendliness”  oc- 
curred recently  when  a nurse  and 
her  date  returned  late  one  night 
from  a dance  sponsored  by  stu- 
dent nurses,  whose  quarters  are  in 
the  new  University  Hospital.  The 
couple  were  saying  goodnight  at 
the  front  door  when  three  interns, 
watching  the  proceedings  from  an 
overhead  porch,  suddenly  cut  loose 
with  bucketfulls  of  water.  The 
poor  fellow’s  ardor  was  a bit 
dampened. 


SHE’S  THE  SLIM  white  blur  flit- 
ting' around  the  room  as  you 
awake  in  the  morning.  She  owns 
the  long,  cool  fingers  pressing  your 
forehead  or  taking  your  pulse. 

She’s  a nurse,  and  to  most  hos- 
pital patients,  that  white  cap  looks 
a lot  like  a halo. 

University  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more houses  Maryland’s  School  of 
Nursing,  where  young  Florence 
Nightingales  obtain  28  months  of 
intensive  training. 

SOME  OF  THE  young  women  be- 
gin their  nursing  careers  in 
College  Park,  where  a two  year 
Arts  and  Sciences  pre-nursing 
course  prepares  them  for  the  Bal- 
timore school. 

According  to  the  girls,  the  last 
28  months,  the  months  spent  un- 
der supervision  of  the  Medical 
School,  are  rough  ones.  Almost  all 
of  their  time  is  spent  either  in 
the  Nurses  Home  or  in  the  hospital 
itself.  Late  leaves  are  limited  and 
the  month  of  vacation  each  year 
seems  short  after  the  College  Park 
schedule.  But  the  girls  are  eager 
to  finish  training  and  go  out  on 
their  first  big  case  and  the  hard 
grind  is  no  real  hardship. 

Their  excellent  training  is  add- 
ing a new  supply  of  competent 
nursing  talent  to  the  health  corps 
of  the  Old  Line  State. 

THE  ENI) 

And  then  there’s  the  college  boy 
who  dubbed  his  Model  A the  May- 
flower because  so  many  Puritans 
had  come  across  in  it. 


KIERNAN'S 

Jimmie  Porter,  Prop. 

8200  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 

BERWYN 

COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

Full  Line  of  Beverages 

Tobacco  - Soft  Drinks 


We  don’t  anticipate  any  real  troubles 
here  . . . 


YOU  NAME  IT  . .. 
WE  HAVE  IT! 

The  next  time  you  need  any 
dry  goods  or  notions  . . . 

Phone  WArfield  7-3893 

COLLEGE  PARK  VARIETY  STORE 

319  Baltimore  Bldv.,  College  Park 


Then  there’s  the  one  about  the 
girl  who  stole  her  mother’s  corset 
and  then  didn’t  have  the  guts  to 
wear  it. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

An  impetous  student  negotiated 
a date  with  a pair  of  Siamese  twins 
one  night. 

“Have  a good  time?”  asked  his 
roommate  later. 

“Yes  and  no.” 

❖ ❖ * 

Confuscius  say:  Woman  without 
principle  draw  much  interest.. 

* * * 

Mother:  “Do  you  like  your  new 
nurse,  Jimmy?” 

Jimmy:  “No,  I hate  her.  I’d  like 
to  grab  her  and  bite  her  neck  like 
Daddy  does.” 
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A pessimist  is  one  who  wears  a 
belt  as  well  as  suspenders.  He’s 
never  happy  unless  he’s  miserable 
and  would  commit  suicide  if  he  could 
do  it  without  killing  himself.  But  if 
you  ever  decide  to  borrow  money, 
get  it  from  a pessimist — he  never 
expects  to  get  it  back  anyway. 


COLLEGE  PARK  PAINT 
HARDWARE 
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7356  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 
College  Park,  Md. 

Phone  UNion  4-1185 
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• ONE  DAY  SHIRT  SERVICE 

• 3 -DAY  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 

• 3-DAY  REGULAR  DRY  CLEANING 
• ONE  DAY  SPECIAL  DRY  CLEANING 

UNIVERSITY 

CLEANERS 

25  Years  Expert  Service  To  College  Park  Residents 

7422  BALTIMORE  AVENUE  WArfield  7-1400 


The  sudden  entrance  of  a wife 
has  caused  many  a secretary  to 

change  her  position. 

% % * 

You  should  never  trust  a man  too 
far.  Better  still,  don’t  trust  him  too 
near. 

* * * 

An  ashtray  is  something  to  put 
cigarettes  in  if  the  room  hasn’t 
got  a floor. 


“That’s  a pretty  dress  you  have 
on.” 

“Yes,  I only  wear  it  to  teas.” 

“Whom?” 

* =8  * 

Nancy:  “Why  didn’t  you  find  out 
who  he  was  when  the  professor 
called  roll?” 

Jean:  “How  could  I?  He  an- 
swered to  four  different  names !” 


An  exercise  for  the  idle  male 
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A.  Clarita  Watkins  as  the  nurse  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Editor’s  note : This  column  is 
the  first  of  a series  covering  cam- 
pus and  local  theatrical  spots  and 
shows.  The  subject  of  this  first 
article  is,  appropriately  enough, 
University  Theatre . 


WELL,  FROSH,  enjoy  it  while 
you’ve  got  it;  all  this  atten- 
tion, that  is.  During  these  first  few 
weeks  at  the  big  “U,”  you  are  pro- 
spective master  of  all  you  survey. 
The  social  orgys  fan  your  tea  and 
appraise  the  ruby  in  your  class 
ring,  the  athletic  teams  size  up 
your  biceps,  and  the  profs  dream 
that  here  at  last  will  be  a few  stu- 
dents worth  their  academic  salt. 
Equally  interested  in  what  is  to 
become  of  you  is  Maryland’s  most 
active  cultural  group,  University 
Theater,  economically  known  as 
UT. 

Each  year  UT  produces  four 
major  shows  in  Central  Auditor- 
ium and  at  least  two  minors  up- 
stairs in  R-112,  its  answer  to 
Arena  Stage.  Tryouts  for  the  cast 
of  these  shows  are  widely  publi- 
cized and  open  to  all  comers.  Any- 
one who  can  find  the  call  board  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  classroom 
building,  can  sign  on  for  a crew, 
like  maybe  make-up,  costumes, 
props,  publicity,  or  house.  You 
don’t  have  to  know  anything  about 
what  you’re  doing  until  after 
you’re  told  three  or  four  times. 
If  you’re  still  making  booboos  then, 
someone  just  might  get  unhappy. 


UT  is  a quick-change  outfit.  The 
“old-timers”  who  seem  so  at  home, 
in  most  cases,  have  come  into  the 
group  only  last  year.  Now  that 
that  statement’s  in  print,  YOU 
know — and  more  important,  they 
know  that  you  know,  so  forget  it. 
“You  Can’t  Take  It  With  You,”  last 
season’s  opener,  boasted  only  two 
performers  who  had  been  in  a UT 
show  before — this  out  of  a cast  of 
nineteen.  The  six  shows  done  here 
last  year  introduced  no  less  than 
five  brand  new  leading  ladies. 
There’s  only  one  person  you’ll  en- 
counter who  has  any  real  senior- 
ity. That’s  Borah  “Old  Man”  Bur- 
man.  Brother  Burman  is  one  of 
the  few  who  has  attained  the  high 
and  honored  status  of  National 
Collegiate  Players  and  lived  to 
tell  about  it.  Nobody  seems  to 
know  just  how  long  Borah  has 
been  a main-stay,  but  we  suspect 
he’s  a plank-owner  at  Central 
Auditorium. 

Gerry  Gough,  affectionately 
known  as  “comparatively  neat  guy 
Gerbear,”  can  pull  a bit  of  rank 
too.  He  came  in  under  a spear  in 
“Caesar  and  Cleopatra”  many  pa- 
per moons  ago.  Since  then  he’s  done 
everything  from  playing  sound 
records  backwards  (Good  News) 
to  learning  the  books  of  the  Bible 
in  rhythm  (as  Yank  in  “The  Has- 
ty Heart.”)  Somehow  or  other,  an 
election  held  last  year  put  the  UT 
gavel  in  Gerbear’s  “cool”  grip. 

UT  IS  A dutch  treat  world.  On 
the  field  trips  to  local  char- 
acter observation  areas  such  as  the 
Grill,  the  Hollywood,  or  the  Star- 
light, the  ladies  pay  their  own 
passage — and  sometimes  the  gen- 
tlemen’s, too.  Thus  it  is  just,  right, 
and  fitting  that  we  ignore  the 
“ladies  first”  wheeze  and  include 
thirdly  a few  words  about  our  lit- 
tle women.  You’ll  see  Janie,  “I’d 
rather  be  dead  than  red  in  the 
head,”  Cahill  very  much  in  evi- 
dence. She’s  now  an  NCPer  and 
UT  business  manager  and  former- 
ly has  been  president,  crew  fore- 
man, and  general  handy  and  de- 
pendable type. 

And  you’ll  enjoy  watching  Clar- 


ita Watkins  in  action.  Ever  since 
Clarita  got  her  first  part  here  year 
before  last  in  “Outward  Bound,” 
she’s  been  burning  up  the  boards 
with  some  really  fine  and  promis- 
ing performances.  Those  who  were 
on  campus  last  year  saw  her  as 
the  Nurse  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
Piggie  in  “Hands  Across  The  Sea,” 
and  Doto  in  “A  Phoenix  Too  Fre- 
quent.” 

At  this  writing,  the  fall  opener 
is  to  be  “The  Male  Animal,”  a com- 
edy by  Elliot  Nugent  and  our  fav- 
orite genius,  James  Thurber. 
“Rudy”  Pugliese,  a really  person- 
able fellow,  is  to  direct.  He’s  a 
great  man  for  new  faces — how 
about  showing  him  yours? 

L.  C.  B. 

THE  END 


WOLPE  JEWELERS 

SINCE 

1910 

DIAMONDS 

• WATCHES 

GIFTS  • 

SILVERWARE 

RADIOS  • 

APPLIANCES 

College  Park  Shopping  Center 


Mother  (putting  Junior  in  bed) : 
“Shh  . . . the  sandman  is  com- 
ing.” 

Jr:  “Fifty  cents  and  I won’t  tell 
Daddy.” 


THE  STUDENTS  SUPPLY 

Welcomes  all  of  its  old  friends  bock 
to  the  University  and  wishes  these 
friends  as  well  as  those  new  to  the 
University  pleasant  times  and  good 
grades. 

Books  in  Old  Gym 
Supplies  in  Adm.  Building 

— Ruy  Now  — 

YOUR  STORE  ON  THE 
CAMPUS 
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THIS  IS  PRESENTED  with  the  hope  that  it  is  somewhat  acceptable 
imitation  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury’ s essay  “A  Tinker.”  I have  had 
no  specific  teacher  in  mind  as  I write  but  rather  a magnification  of  the 
worst  faults  of  teachers  in  general.  If  a teacher  were  to  exist  who  had 
all  of  these  qualities,  then  as  Scott  said, 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell, 

If  such  there  be  go  mark  him  well. 

A TEACHER  IS  IMMOBILE,  for  he  hath  abided  in  the  same  rut 
for  eons ; by  his  lack  of  motion  he  gathers  frost,  hence  his  satiric 
nature.  He  seems  to  be  very  studious,  for  his  life  is  spent  in  continual 
query;  and  sometimes  himself  disgorges,  thereby  making  pedantry  a 
virtue.  Among  his  kinsmen  he  can  trace  the  “Munchausen”  and  so  is  a 
renegade  by  antiquity;  yet  he  proves  himself  learned,  for  none  can 
understand  him;  a critic,  for  none  dare  dispute  him.  From  his  art, 
drama  was  first  invented,  and  therefore  he  is  always  furnished  with  a 
part,  to  which  his  voice,  droning  on,  proves  that  he  was  the  first  founder 
of  the  monologue.  Note  that  where  the  nearest  exit  is,  there  lies  a 
stage  he  never  frequents.  The  companion  of  his  days  is  some  ne’er- 
opened  tome  that  since  the  “Ordinance  of  ’87”  hath  lain  idle  and  is 
turned  dust  collector.  So  he  wanders  all  over  the  campus  with  his 
ponderous  comrade.  He  truly  is  constant,  and  therefore  had  rather 
talk  than  eat,  and  does  so  interminably ; and  so  great  a friend  of  indus- 
try that,  in  passing  one  student,  he  had  rather  flunk  three  than  want 
work;  and  when  he  hath  done  lays  the  blame  for  his  faults  with  IBM. 
He  embraceth  at  all  times  an  unnatural  accent,  never  deigning  to  con- 
verse in  the  colloquial ; if  he  visit  cities  or  towns,  ’tis  but  briefly  to 
parade  his  erudition  before  his  fellow  men.  His  pride  is  limitless, 
though  not  above  playing  the  plagiarist  with  his  students.  He  lacks 
appreciation  everywhere,  but  enters  to  the  center  of  each  gathering  to 
reach  the  spotlight.  Some  would  take  him  to  be  a dreamer  but,  believe 
it,  he  is  a lad  of  facts ; his  ideas  are  readily  expressed,  usually  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a thesaurus.  He  isn’t  very  sensible  for  he  will  fight  on 
and  be  counted  obstinate  rather  than  submit,  though  proven  wrong.  To 
conclude,  if  he  escapes  students  and  trustees,  he  retires  a pensioner. 


JANE  CAHILL 


Dink 

quickly  into  the  campus  commun- 
ity. 

Under  the  present  ruling,  the 
caps  will  be  worn  out-of-doors  dur- 
ing school  hours  and  to  all  week- 
end athletic  events  up  to  the  end 
of  the  Homecoming  football  game. 
A committee  is  currently  study- 
ing whether  the  objective  might 
not  be  accomplished  in  an  even 
shorter  time.  They  will  be  inex- 
pensive, costing  approximately 
sixty  cents  each,  and  will  be  han- 
dled by  the  Student  Supply  Store. 

The  Old  Line  joins  the  admin- 
istration in  urging  both  freshmen 
and  upperclassmen  to  cooperate  in 
this  venture.  The  dinks  can  aid 
the  freshmen  and,  more  important, 
the  entire  school,  if  everyone  co- 
operates in  the  proper  spirit. 

THE  END 


Then  there  was  the  meteorolog- 
ist who  could  look  into  a girl’s  eyes 
and  tell  weather. 


You’re  Always  Welcome  At 

ZJerrapin 

J^eJtaurant 

SHORT  ORDERS  - FULL  DINNERS 

Orders  To  Take  Out 

Angle  Parking  Good  Food 

8416  Balto.  Blvd.  - College  Park 
Telephone:  TO  9-9648 

“You’re  the  first  girl  I’ve  ever 
kissed,’’  said  the  college  man  shift- 
ing gears  with  his  knee. 

*  *  * * 

“’Alio,  Mary,  are  you  ’aving 
one?” 

“No,  it’s  just  the  cut  of  my 
coat.” 

* * * 

Sweet  young  thing:  “Doctor,  I 
need  an  operation.” 

Doctor:  “Major?” 

Sweet  young  thing:  “No,  Second 
Lieutenant.” 


“Shay  lishen,  lady,  you’re  the 
homeliest  woman  I ever  saw.” 
“Well,  you’re  the  drunkest  man 
I ever  saw.” 

“I  know,  lady,  but  I’ll  get  over 
it  in  the  morning.” 


Yale's  got  Morry's  . . . 

We  got  Jtyttle  Tjavern 

HAMBURGERS  “TAILORED” 
TO  YOUR  TASTE: 

hamburgers  (with  mustard) 
hamburgers  (with  pickles) 
hamburgers  (with  onions) 
hamburgers  (with  any 

combination  of  the  above) 

Open  anytime — night  and  day 

LITTLE  TAVERN 

7413  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 


The  newest  wedding  rings  are  nar- 
row and  thin.  The  thick,  heavy,  old 
fashioned  ones  are  made  to  last  a 
lifetime.  One  nervous  fellow  got 
married  and  couldn’t  find  the  ring 
and  got  an  awful  fright.  In  fact  he’s 
still  got  her.  “We’re  going  to  give 
the  bride  a shower.”  “Count  on  me. 
I’ll  bring  the  soap!” 


1st  ATO  to  2nd  ATO:  “You 
drive.  You’re  too  drunk  to  sing.” 

* * * 

Little  Audrey  nailed  the  bath- 
room door  shut  and  then  laughed 
and  laughed,  because  she  knew  her 
father  was  having  a beer  party  at 

the  house  that  night. 

* ❖ ❖ 

“I’m  telling  you  for  the  last  time 
you  can’t  kiss  me!” 

“I  knew  you’d  weaken.” 


24-Hour  Towing  Service 

Chaney's  Garage 

For  complete  tune-up 
service,  visit  College  Park’s 
most  popular  garage. 
Everything  for  your  car, 

BUY  AT  THE 

ESSO 

SIGN 

7505  BALTIMORE  AVE.  WA.  9710 


The  doctor  came  out  of  the  room 
and  spoke  to  the  anxious  wife. 

“Frankly,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  like 
the  way  your  husband  looks  at 
all.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  wife,  “neither 
do  I,  but  he’s  nice  to  the  kids.” 


WARNING 

DO  NOT  READ  THIS 
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Clothes  makes  the  man,  but  with 
women,  clothes  show  how  she  is 
made.  There  are  a million  or 
more  reasons  why  modern  women 
dress  as  they  do,  and  every  one  is  a 
man. 


He  who  laughs  last  has  found 
a meaning  the  censors  missed. 

* * * 

People  who  live  in  glass  houses 
shouldn’t  throw  parties. 

* * * 

He:  “Some  moon  out  tonight.” 

She:  “Sure  is.” 

He : “Some  really  bright  stars  up 
in  the  sky.” 

She:  “Sure  are.” 

He:  “Some  dew  on  the  grass.” 

She:  “Some  do,  but  I don’t.” 

^ $ 

Ad  in  newspaper:  “Daughter, 

come  home!  All  is  forgiven.  We’re 
calling  it  Diploma  because  you 
brought  it  home  from  college.” 

* * * 

Remember,  girls,  it  takes  a darn 
good  swimmer  to  say  no  in  Venice. 

* * * 

Voice  from  rear  seat  of  taxi — 
“Hey,  driver  what’s  the  idea  of 
stopping.” 

Driver — “I  thought  I heard 
someone  tell  me  to.” 

Rear  seat — “Keep  going,  she 
wasn’t  talking  to  you.” 
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Visit . . . 

THE  MOST  MODERN  AND  COMPLETE  SHOPPING 
CENTER  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


LANGLEY 
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Conveniently  located  at  University  Lane  & New  Hampshire  Ave. 
SAFE  LEVEL  PARKING  FOR  750  CARS 

All  Stores  Open  Until  9 P.M. Thursday,  Fridays,  Saturdays 

The  Following  Stores  Invite  Your  Inspection  and  Patronage 

Food  Fair,  Kinney  Shoes,  Langley  Television,  Baby  Fair,  Hack- 
shaw  Jewelers,  Central  Cleaners,  Langley  Barber,  Hot  Shoppes, 
S.  S.  Kresge,  Langley  Liquors,  Darling  Dress  Shop,  Drug  Fair, 
Langley  Men’s  Wear,  Famous  Delicatessen,  Murray’s  Hardware, 
Langley  Theatre. 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  by  Langley  Merchants’  Association 
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The  man  who  wants  to  marry  a 
fortune  should  go  widow-shopping. 
If  he’s  extremely  lucky  he  might 
meet  a girl  whose  face  is  her  for- 
tune and  it  runs  into  a handsome 
figure.  Keep  your  eyes  on  their 
stockings,  boys — smart  girls  put 
their  money  where  it  draws  the  most 
interest. 


You  know:  “Why  did  you  take  up 
the  piano?” 

Who:  “My  glass  of  beer  kept 
sliding  off  the  violin.” 


A WARNING  NOT  TO  BE 
DEFRAUDED 

The  question  is,  should  you  ask 
yourself  if  you  are  being  defrauded 
or  should  you  hire  a lawyer  and  be 
sure.  Every  business  man  should 
have  a lie  detector  at  the  office,  for 
his  own  protection.  Of  course  every 
man  already  has  a lie  detector  in 
his  home,  if  he’s  married  that  is. 


OUR  ADVERTISERS  BUY  FROM  US,  BUY  FROM  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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SHORT  COURSE  IN  SAVING 

Save  — Buy  Used  Books 


weVe  got 

PLENTY  OF 'EM  U5EDI 
AND  NEW  ONES 
IF  YOU  WANT 
'EM/ 
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5^W  TER' PIN, 
YOU  SURE  GOT 
SOME  GOOD 
IDEAS  THERE 
FDR  US  , 

freshmen/ 


/0 

YU 
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Professor  Ter' pin  suggests  you  buy  'em  and  sell  'em 
when  you're  through  with  them  at  the  Maryland  Book  Exchange 

MARYLAND  BOOK  EXCHANGE 


Opposite  to  South  Gate 


College  Park 


/STARTED  SMOKING  CAMELS  ■ 
BECAUSE  SO  MANY  OF  MY 
FRIENDS  DID.  ONCE  / STARTED, 
f KNEW  CAMELS  WERE  FOR  ME. 

FOR  MILDNESS  AND  FLAVOR, 

YOU  CANT  BEAT  'EM  ! 


How  the 
stars  got 
started 


Alan  Ladd  says:  “I  was  a 

Hollywood  stagehand.  One 
day  I fell  20  feet  off  a 
scaffold.  I wasn’t  hurt,  but 
I decided  acting  was  safer. 
I went  to  acting  school, 
played  bit  parts  . . . finally 
I hit  pay  dirt  in  ‘This 
Gun  for  Hire’.” 
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Start  smoking 
Camels  yourself! 

Smoke  only  Camels  for 
30  days  and  you’ll  find  out 
how  mild  and  flavorful 
a cigarette  can  be. 

The  more  people  try  Camels, 
the  more  people  smoke  them. 
That’s  how  Camels  became 
America’s  most  popular 
cigarette ! 


, J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


for  Mr/cfhe&  ahcf  f favor 

AMELS  AGREE  WITH  MORE  PEOPLE 

thasj  any  other,  cigarette  i 
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THIS  WAS  TO  HAVE  been  the  “How  Crazy  Can  You  Be?” 
issue  but,  after  reading  all  the  copy  that  cam.  in.  we  de- 
cided that  it  wasn’t  quite  crazy  enough.  Thort/ore,  the 
magazine  has  been  renamed  the  Homecoming  Issue.  Our 
cover  carries  out  the  theme,  showing  Betty  Woodard,  head 
majorette,  enthusiastically  rooting  for  our  team  to  win. 

The  feature  of  this  issue  is'  a contribution  by  Gene  Klavan, 
a well-known  Maryland  alumnus.  The  staff  appreciates  Mr. 
Klavan’s  generosity  in  giving  so  freely  of  his  time  and  talent. 

—THE  EDITOR 


Published  six  times  during  the  college  year  by  the  students  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Student  Publications  Wing, 
Building  SS,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md.  Printed  by  the  Dangary  Publishing  Company,  2807  W.  Belvedere 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  Twenty  cents  per  copy.  Subscription  rate:  one  dollar  per  year. 
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! Day  Phone  Night  Service  * 
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• Flowers  For  All  Occasions  f 
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1 Hyattsvil le  Flower  Shop  | 

5205  BALTIMORE  AVE. 

Hyattsville,  Md.  f 
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Helen  M.  Matus 

FREE  Parking  in  Rear  j 
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FANNING'S  ! 

TEXACO  SERVICE  ! 
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6238  BALTIMORE  AVENUE  j 
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Riverdale,  Md.  ■ 

WArfield  7-9899 
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LUNCH  and  DINNER 
Your  Favorite  Beverage 

We  Close  at  8 P.M.  Daily 

GREENBELT  ROAD 
Berwyn  Heights,  Md. 

WAYSIDE  INN 

TOwer  9-9669 


JACK  MULLANE,  Inc. 

Masquerade  Costumes  For 
Private  Parties  - Dramatics 
Musical  Comedies 
Santa  Claus  Suits 
Tuxedos  - Full  Dress  - Morning  Suits 
Graduation  Caps  and  Gowns 
and  Choir  Robes 

MEtropolitan  8-9395 
714  1 1th  STREET,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  WERE  pleased  to  note  the 
number  of  replies  in  response 
to  the  Error  in  Ad  Contest.  Many 
of  the  53  who  were  hoping  for 
tickets  found  not  only  the  inten- 
tional error  but  also  some  of  the 
unintentional  ones.  We  recognize 
the  fact  that  Editors  are  not  in- 
fallible in  their  proofreading.  If 
any  of  you  are  motivated  to  make 
those  ad  errors  harder  to  find,  come 
on  up  to  the  Old  Line  office.  You 
can  help  read  the  copy ! 

Never  let  it  be  said  that  the  Nav- 
al Academy  misses  the  opportunity 
to  know  a miss  OR  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy never  misses  the  opportunity 
to  increase  its  misses  OR,  well,  you 
finish  the  sentence.  Anyway,  in 
answer  to  her  postcard,  the  Old 
Line  Exchange  Editor  received  a 
letter  from  the  Academy’s  Circula- 
tion Manager  saying  that  they 
wished  to  exchange  magazines 
with  us  again  this  year.  This  was 
what  we  had  hoped  for,  but  the 
P.S.  was  most  unexpected.  It  read: 
“On  the  lighter  side  of  things — if 
you  are  interested  and  not  other- 
wise affiliated,  you  could  drop  me 
a line  and  perhaps  send  a picture.” 
We  guess  the  Kinsey  report  didn’t 
scare  the  Middies  away. 

Has  anyone  thought  of  initiat- 
ing judo  in  the  required  gym 
courses  for  both  men  and  women? 
It  would  be  a blessing  for  those 
women  who  were  forced  to  walk 
the  campus  alone  at  night.  It 
would  serve  as  a substitute  for  a 
more  adequate  escort.  And  of 
course  the  less  pugnacious  male 
would  probably  appreciate  learning 
the  art  of  defense  also. 


This  suggestion  merits  serious 
consideration  by  the  University 
and  county  authorities.  It  un- 
doubtedly would  be  cheaper  than 
an  adequate  police  force. 


We  thought  since  this  was  the 
Homecoming  issue,  and  supposedly 
a humor  magazine,  we  might  have 
a humorous  poem  dedicated  to  the 
weekend.  Of  course  we  consider 
the  poem  to  be  pure  fiction  and  cer- 
tainly wouldn’t  recommend  that 
anyone  try  driving  after  indulging 
in  scotch.  . . . 

PLUG  FOR  KILTED  BOTTLE 

Like  homing  pigeons  the  grads 
come  back, 

And  most  bring  with  them  what 
undergrads  lack. 

Some  bring  bottles  and  some  bring 
flasks, 

And  will  gladly  share  if  you  only 
ask. 

Their  major  aim  is  not  to  get  load- 
ed ; 

It’s  just  to  forget  the  problems 
they’ve  toted. 

We  as  students  don’t  have  such  ex- 
cuses ; 

It’s  just  that  we  like  these  crazy 
abuses. 

I wonder,  is  it  wise  to  partake  over 
troubles, 

Only  to  see  them  not  single  but 
double  ? 

Whatever  the  reason  you  give  for 
your  fill, 

Just  watch  the  traffic  as  you  roll 
o’er  the  hill. 

Be  what  it  may  that  fills  you  to  the 
knotch, 

Just  remember  there’s  no  after- 
effect with  scotch. 

— Lloyd  S.  Bowling 
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Glipper,  Maryland’s  first  “Ugly  Man  on  Campus,”  and  now  Men’s  League  President, 
is  seen  above  in  his  favorite  environment.  Glip  is  happiest  when  he  entertains, 
and  where  would  one  find  a more  appreciative  and  co-operative  audience  than  that 
found  on  a fall  afternoon  at  our  own  Byrd  Stadium. 


A Glance  at  Glip 

From  the  pep  rally  mike  to  the  pounding  of  the  Men’s  League  gavel, 
Clipper  turns  the  wheels  of  many  campus  activities. 


¥¥  OMECOMING  has  again 
^ ^lifted  its  paper-mached  head. 
The  air  is  filled  with  the  chatter 
of  alums  and  the  thick  white 
foam  of  Zal’s  beer.  In  a few 
short  years  many  of  us  will  be 
returning  to  Maryland  at  Home- 
coming time  under  the  imposing 
title  of  alumni.  We  will  remem- 
ber the  buildings  and  the  grounds, 
but  most  of  all  we  will  remember 
the  people — the  people  like  Glip. 

Glip  is  a tradition  at  Maryland, 
but  not  because  of  his  many  years 
here.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
always  been  an  honor  student;  his 
legendary  character  has  grown 
from  his  many  accomplishments 
and  his  readiness  to  be  friends 
with  everyone. 

In  the  fall  of  1950  Glip  regist- 
ered at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land as  a history  major  and  will 
graduate  in  the  same  field  this 
June.  There  are  always  potential 
leaders  in  every  class — Glip  was 
one  from  the  very  beginning;  but 
he  was  unique  in  that  few  possess 
the  complete  sincerity  and  home- 
spun  humor  of  this  boy  from 
Hampton,  Virginia. 

Glip,  like  many  of  his  class, 
spent  part  of  the  last  summer  at 
an  ROTC  camp.  The  place  was 
Albany,  the  order  of  the  day  was 
work.  Later  in  the  summer  he  re- 


turned to  Hampton  and  drove  a 
paper  truck  for  his  father.  How- 
ever, all  was  not  work,  for  he  was 
able  to  finagle  many  fried  chicken 
and  steak  dinners  from  his  mother 
or  one  of  his  three  sisters.  All 
who  know  Glip  are  well  aware  of 
the  important  part  that  fried 
chicken  and  steak  play  in  his  life. 

Last  spring  a new  event  was 
placed  on  the  Maryland  activity 
calendar  in  connection  with  the 
Campus  Chest  drive:  “The  Ugliest 
Man  On  Campus”  contest.  Each 
Maryland  group  sponsored  a 
UMOC,  and  votes  were  a penny 
a piece.  The  contest  was  a success 
and  Glip  became  our  first  UMOC. 
His  reign  made  him  the  most 
envied  boy  in  College  Park  as  he 
was  taken  dining  and  dancing  by 
not  one  but  two  of  the  lovliest 
campus  queens.  Although  he  was 
shy  and  a little  embarrassed  at 
the  start  of  the  evening,  Glip  raved 
about  the  wonderful  time  he  had 
had  for  weeks  afterwards. 

Glip  dislikes  any  kind  of  pub- 
licity and  is  very  modest  about  his 
accomplishments — but  just  for  the 
record,  here  are  a few  of  them : 
he  is  president  of  Men’s  League; 
a member  of  ODK,  the  senior 
men’s  honorary;  a member  of  the 
Interfraternity  Council ; of  Gate 
and  Key;  of  Phi  Alpha  Theta;  and 
of  Sigma  Nu.  Glip  also  has  been 


by  JANE  CAHILL 

a varsity  track  and  cross-country 
man  for  three  years  and  during 
this  time  he  has  received  several 
AAU  awards. 

Folksongs  rank  high  with  Glip 
and  he  has  hundreds  of  them — 
and  spirituals,  too — at  his  finger- 
tips. Many  a fraternity  party  or 
sorority  dinner  has  delighted  in 
the  antics  of  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury wandering  minstrel.  A few 
of  his  more  famous  renditions  are: 
“The  Preacher  and  the  Bear,” 
“The  Great  Ship  Titanic,”  and 
“Atomic  Power.”  When  Glip  ran 
the  microphone  for  the  rally  com- 
mittee last  year,  these  and  other 
similar  verses  gave  pep  not  only 
to  the  football  team,  but  to  the 
spectators  as  well. 

As  yet  he  has  no  definite  plans 
for  the  future.  Uncle  Sam,  of 
course,  will  pick  up  his  option  for 
the  next  three  years.  Then,  who 
knows,  maybe  Professor  Glip  will 
be  teaching  history  at  a fashion- 
able girl’s  school,  or  he  and  his 
folksongs  may  be  entertaining  in 
a theater  or  nightclub.  But  no 
matter  where  he  goes,  many  of 
us  will  always  think  of  him  as 
the  Glip  we  knew  at  Maryland. 
Really,  that’s  the  way  it  should  be, 
for  people  like  Glip  never  change. 
How  can  they;  there’s  not  time 
for  it — they’re  too  busy  helping 
others. 
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Knock  on 


AS  YOU  BEGIN  to  read  this  page  in  the  up-to- 
now  reliably  sane  OLD  LINE,  you  ivill  find 
some  surprises.  In  the  past  ive  have  presented  cul- 
tural articles  on  worms  and  about  the  varieties  of 
ice  cream  served  in  a local  emporium.  We  have  re- 
ceived wide  acclaim  for  our  excellent  humor  selec- 
tions, but  never  have  we  printed  a story  like  this. 

The  author’s  name  will  immediately  suggest  to 
anyone  from  Washington,  Baltimore,  or  Neiv  Yo7'k 
the  type  of  writing  to  follow.  He  is  Gene  Klavan. 

Gene  was  with  Baltimore’s  station  WITH  a feiv 
years  ago  and  most  Baltimoreans  ivill  remember 
his  zany  “ Laff  With  Lunch”  program  which  kept 
many  of  his  listeners  from  even  having  time  to  eat 
lunch  between  laughs. 

New  Yorkers,  too,  will  know  Gene.  About  six 
months  ago  he  left  TV  station  WAAM  in  Baltimore 
to  take  on  the  spot  from  6:00  to  9:30  a.m.  on  radio 
station  WNEW.  Klavan  and  Finch,  his  partner  on 
the  program,  have  made  a tremendous  hit  of  this 
show  which,  for  fiendish  reasons  as  yet  undisclosed, 
is  titled  “ The  Wake-Up  Shoiv.” 

ONCE  UPON  A TIME  there  was  a University 
of  Maryland  student  who  thought  he  was  ex- 
tremely talented.  He  was  a singer,  dancer,  radio/TV 
announcer,  comedian  type.  He  knew  that  as  soon  as 
he  decided  to  leave  college  he  would  immediately 
be  swept  into  the  giddy  world  of  show  business. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  appointed  rounds  at  the 
U.  of  Maryland,  he  tried  to  enter  the  aforesaid 
giddy  world. 

Sure  enough,  that  lad  grew  up  to  be  a million 
dollar  a year  man.  He  simply  walked  into  NBC  (or 
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was  it  CBS)  and  was  hired  to  re- 
place Milton  Godfrey.  Talent  will 
out.  Or  as  Aesop  once  said,  “Rub, 
don’t  blot.” 

You  have  just  read  a fairy  tale. 
(Editor:  watch  that  spelling).  No 
matter  how  talented  the  talented 
one  may  be,  it’s  tough.  I would 
like  to  tell  the  true  saga  of  one 
Brass  Buttons.  (The  name  is  fic- 
titious, believe  me — who  would 
ever  have  a name  like  Brass  But- 
tons). The  story  you  are  about  to 
read  is  true.  Only  the  facts  have 
been  changed  to  protect  the  lies. 

Brass  Buttons  was  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
class  of  1954.  He  was  the  star  in 
all  the  shows  and  former  editor 
of  the  Diamondback,  the  Old  Line 
and  chief  scout  for  the  football 
team.  In  his  spare  time  in  the 
summers  he  had  worked  in  one  of 
the  Washington  TV /radio  stations 
and  starred  in  the  school  produc- 
tion of  the  musical  version  of 
MACBETH  which  he  had  written 
and  directed.  He  had  appeared  on 
several  network  panel  shows  rep- 
resenting a typical  ODK.  He  was, 
in  short,  fairly  active. 

Brass  went  out  into  the  enter- 
tainment world  and  applied  for  a 
job  in  New  York.  He  tried  forty 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  sta- 
tions and  then  worked  his  way 
down  the  coast.  In  the  city  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  he  finally 
found  a small  radio  station  in 
which  an  announcer  had  just  chit- 
lined  himself  to  death. 

This  situation  was  the  perfect 
one  for  a job — a man  out,  a tal- 
ented man  available.  The  station 
however  did  not  hire  him  on  two 
grounds — first,  he  had  a southern 


accent  (all  southern  stations  use 
Northerners)  and  two,  the  owner 
was  forced  to  close  up  when  it 
was  discovered  that  upon  dialing 
the  station  after  10  P.M.,  100 
proof  peach  brandy  flowed  out  of 
the  loud  speaker. 

nRASS  BUTTONS  tried  the 
^ West,  the  East,  the  South  and 
the  North.  He  did  time  in  the 
Army  to  get  into  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  Service.  When  he 


was  discharged  from  the  service 
he  found  out  that  Armed  Forces 
Radio  Service  was  the  worst  thing 


he  could  have  done — it  was  NON- 
COMMERCIAL. 

So  he  went  into  business  with 
his  father,  made  a fortune  and 
bought  a chain  of  stations  and 
became  the  first  national  radio  and 
TV  star  to  sponsor  himself. 

It’s  almost  that  bad.  But  you 
can  always  get  into  the  field  you 
pick,  be  it  radio,  TV,  stage  or 
screen.  All  it  takes  is  talent,  guts, 
a little  money  to  tide  you  over  and 
a father  in  the  business.  For  girls 
it’s  almost  impossible.  If  you  girls 
see  a lady  on  TV  or  radio  and  feel 
that  you  are  far  superior  to  her 
in  ability ; go  up  to  the  station  and 
tell  the  manager.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  her  husband  (or  that  type 
friend)  is  the  manager.  The  tenth 
time  she  is  the  manager. 

The  main  thing  is  a desire  to  be 
a performer  or  writer  or  producer, 
a desire  so  strong  that  it  will  en- 
able you  to  shine  shoes,  eat  dirt 
and  work  endlessly  without  ade- 
quate compensation  or  satisfac- 
tion. After  you  have  reconciled 
yourself  to  this  way  of  life,  make 
up  your  mind  that  one  shining 
day  the  guy  or  gal  who  came  into 
the  picture  months  after  you  will 
receive  the  job  you  have  been 
working  for.  Then  you  must  pick 
up  the  tattered  pieces  of  your 
life  and  start  all  over  again.  For 
rest  assured,  this  situation  will  not 
go  on  indefinitely — one  day  you 
will  just  pick  yourself  up  and 
die  of  starvation. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  start 
at  a local  station  and  get  all  the 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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served  as  a scarf.  The  first  shelf 
of  the  bookcase  was  completely 
filled  with  albums  of  records. 
There  must  have  been  seventy  of 
them ! Clinton  carefully  filed 
through  them,  fondling  each  one 
as  though  it  were  a beloved  land- 
mark on  his  road  to  success.  Some 
he  would  smile  at;  others  he  would 
gaze  upon,  absorbing  their  every 
mark,  and  then  reluctantly  put 
them  back.  Finally  he  selected  on 
and  placed  Parsifal  on  the  vic- 
trola.  He  sat  down  in  the  sole 
chair  in  the  room  and  waited. 

^HIS  WAS  THE  TREAT  he 
had  eagerly  anticipated  all  day 
while  sweating  in  the  coal  mines. 
This  was  the  one  hour  in  which 
he  could  live  in  the  world  he  so 
wanted  to  be  his.  Impatiently  he 
awaited  the  opening  strains.  They 
came,  and  Clinton  stiffened  and 
relaxed  at  the  same  moment. 

He  listened,  virtually  drinking 
the  music  into  his  being,  wrapt  in 
that  world  so  far  from  the  filth 
of  the  mines.  He  glanced  at  the 
bureau  to  see  if  the  scarf  were 


straight.  But  he  did  not  look 
at  the  scarf ; for  an  indeterminable 
period  he  stared  at  a leather- 
framed picture.  It  was  an  en- 
larged snapshot  of  a boy  and  a 
girl.  The  girl,  who  was  putting 
a cap  on  the  new  graduate,  was 
wearing  a large  diamond  on  her 
left  hand. 


Wagner’s  most  sublime  music 
had  no  effect  upon  Clinton  then. 
He  flipped  the  victrola  switch  with 
such  celerity  that  the  precious 
record  was  scratched. 


The  coal  miner  paced  up  and 
down  “like  a madman,”  as  Letitia 
Humphries  had  said.  When  he 
finally  returned  to  the  bookcase  it 
was  to  select  one  of  Mann’s  works. 
It  had  been  read  and  reread 
countless  times,  but  that  made  lit- 
tle difference  to  Clinton.  He  sat 
down  and  began  another  perusal. 
The  logical  sentences  seemed  to 
do  what  the  magnificent  strains 
could  not.  Clinton  relaxed.  But 
when  he  turned  the  page,  he  saw 
his  grimy  hand  and  the  odious 
present. 

“Dear  God,”  he  muttered,  “when 
will  it  end?” 

Clinton  got  up,  put  the  book 
back  in  its  place,  took  a quarter 
from  the  pile  of  change  behind 
the  mocking  picture,  and  closed 
the  door.  No  place,  not  even  his 
own  room,  could  hide  him  from 
those  jeering  eyes.  He  descended 
the  rickety  stairs  and  brushed  past 
the  living  room  without  a word 
to  Mrs.  Winston.  Letitia  Hum- 
phrie’s,  “I  told  you  so”  pounded 
in  his  brain  all  the  way  to  Mac’s 

Bar-  THE  END 


“Who’s  that?” 

Girl  I used  to  sleep  with.” 
“Shocking!  Where?” 
“Physics  lecture.” 


He  only  drinks  to  calm  himself. 
His  steadiness  to  improve. 

Last  night  he  got  so  steady, 

He  couldn’t  even  move. 


Visit . . . 


THE  MOST  MODERN  AND  COMPLETE  SHOPPING 
CENTER  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


LANGLEY 


Conveniently  located  at  University  Lane  & New  Hampshire  Ave. 

SAFE  LEVEL  PARKING  FOR  750  CARS 

All  Stores  Open  Until  9 P.M. — Thursday,  Fridays,  Saturdays 

The  Following  Stores  Invite  Your  Inspection  and  Patronage 
Food  Fair,  Kinney  Shoes,  Langley  Television,  Baby  Fair,  Hack- 
shaw  Jewelers,  Central  Cleaners,  Langley  Barber,  Hot  Shoppes, 
S.  S.  Kresge,  Langley  Liquors,  Darling  Dress  Shop,  Drug  Fair, 
Langley  Men’s  Wear,  Famous  Delicatessen,  Murray’s  Hardware, 
Langley  Theatre. 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  by  Langley  Merchants’  Association 


“My  love,”  said  the  beaver,  pas- 
sionately, “come  and  live  with  me 
in  my  newly  built  house  in  the 
stream.” 

For  a moment  the  beaver  maid 
was  silent,  then  coyly  slapping  her 
tail  on  the  bank  she  whispered : 
“Then  you  do  give  a dam  for  me, 
after  all?” 
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Record  Players  ;< 

r.  c.  a. 


Radios  — Clock  Radios 

Be  Sure  — Buy  The  Best 

THE  PERFECT  GIFT  FOR 
HOME  or  CAMPUS 
at 

GARY  FURNITURE  CO. 

COLLEGE  PARK  SHOPPING 
CENTER 

AP  7-2299 


Evenings  ’til  9 


/CWAVC  WW  WA  WW'A’  W*A*  WA  AMAMAMAMA"A"/rAMAMA,yC,AN 


“Yes,  M’am,  what  can  I do  for  you?”  asked  the 
salesgirl. 

“I’m  going  to  be  married  next  Tuesday  and  I 
would  like  to  get  some  silk  pajamas.  What  colors 
are  appropriate  for  a bride?” 

“White  is  the  preferred  color  if  it  is  your  first 
marriage,  and  lavender  if  you  have  been  married 
before.” 

“Well,  you’d  better  give  me  some  white  ones  with 
just  a wee  touch  of  lavender  in  them.” 

* * * 

Once  upon  a time  there  were  three  co-eds : a great 
big  co-ed,  a medium  sized  co-ed,  and  a little  co-ed, 
who  went  for  a walk  in  the  woods.  When  they  came 
back  they  were  tired,  so  they  went  to  their  rooms. 
All  of  a sudden: 

“Someone’s  been  sleeping  in  my  bed,”  said  the 
great  big  co-ed  in  a great  big  voice. 

“Someone’s  been  sleeping  in  my  bed,  too,”  cried 
the  medium  sized  co-ed  with  the  medium  sized  voice. 

“Good-night,  girls,”  said  the  little  sized  girl  with 
the  little  sized  voice. 


They  had  been  married  that  afternoon  in  Minne- 
apolis and  journeyed  to  the  distant  city  of  St.  Paul 
where  they  had  a room  at  a downtown  hotel.  Night 
had  fallen  and  the  bride  had  already  donned  the 
beautiful  silken  nightie  reserved  for  this  occasion 
and  was  lounging  voluptously  upon  the  bed.  For 
over  an  hour  now,  the  groom,  still  fully  dressed,  had 
been  gazing  out  the  open  window  into  the  darkness. 
Impatiently  Gladys  addressed  him.  “Why  don’t  you 
undress,  dear,  and  come  to  bed?” 

“Never  mind  me,”  he  replied.  “Go  ahead  and  go 
to  sleep.  My  mother  told  me  this  would  be  the  most 
wonderful  night  I’d  ever  see  and  I don’t  want  to 
miss  a single  minute  of  it !” 

* * * 

Two  drunks  looking  up  at  the  sky  wondering-like, 
finally  stopped  a third  drunk. 

First:  “Hey,  pal,  do  me  a favor.  Is  that  the  sun 
going  down  or  the  moon  coming  up?” 

Third  Drunk  (after  deep  concentration)  : “Shorry, 
buddy,  can’t  tell  you.  I’m  a stranger  in  town  my- 
self.” 


informal,  smart  and  authentic 


See  them  soon.  Notice  the  smooth,  hand-sewn  uppers. 

the  soft  leathers,  the  smart  styling  — and 

the  very  attractive  low  prices. 

A.  Style  204  B.  Style  218  C.  Style  221 

In  brown  or  black.  Sturdy,  flexible.  Famous  chukka 

$14.95  just  $12.95  boot,  $15.95 


E.  E.  Taylor  Corp.,  Freeport,  Maine 


It’s  the  Taylor  Hand-Fashioned  Informal, 
the  new  shoe  idea  that  now  leads  the 
Current  trend  towards  comfort  and  informality 
hi  male  dress!  You  can  wear  the  Hand-Fashioned 
Informal  on  the  campus  green  or  on  the  city 
sidewalks  — and  be  equally  correct  either  way! 


Buy  The  Taylor  Hand-Fashioned  Informal  At  The  Fine  Stores  Listed  Below 

HAHN’S  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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c„  QUEEN  FOR  A DAY 

^ Here  it  is:  A first  hand  report  of  the  queen 


craze  on  the  Maryland  campus 

by  MIKE  POTASH 
art  by  BARBARA  DODD 


MARYLAND  is  a queen  con- 
scious campus.  No  one  can 
satisfactorily  explain  why,  but  then 
who  cares?  We  men  students  are 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
royalty.  You  can  always  spot 
one  of  the  talent  scouts — espe- 
cially the  mechanized  ones.  The 
guy  drivin’  down  the  hill,  with 
his  chin  on  the  side  window  of 
the  car,  and  his  eyeballs  protrud- 
ing about  eight  inches  outward 
in  the  direction  of  a cute  little 
coed  with  a wicked  way  of  walkin’, 
usually  belongs  to  this  class. 

A dance  on  this  campus  isn’t 
“crazy,”  it  isn’t  even  “nervous” 
unless  a queen  is  chosen.  Who 
cares  what  she’s  queen  of?  She 
can  be  the  queen  of  hearts,  the 
queen  of  spades,  or  even  the  queen 
of  TD3  for  all  that  matters. 

Just  how  and  why  the  queen 
is  chosen,  nobody  seems  to  care 
particularly.  I took  these  ques- 
tions to  the  Psych  department, 
and  after  consulting  at  length 
with  a faculty  member  about  the 
more  important  aspects  of  queen 
choosing,  I arrived  at  no  conclus- 
ions at  all.  Since  we  have  to  fill 
this  space  somehow,  let’s  go  deep 
into  the  mechanics  of  this  queen*- 
choosing  thing.  Let’s  watch  how 
a typical  queen  is  chosen  from  a 
host  of  eager  candidates. 

Homecoming  is  almost  upon  us 
and  I suppose  we’ll  have  a queen 
for  it.  We  almost  always  do. 
First  we  ask  each  sorority  and 
dorm  (womens’)  to  supply  a can- 


didate. This  way  we  drop  a large 
part  of  the  load  in  the  laps  of 
the  prospective  queens. 

Usually  the  women  solve  the 
problem  this  way:  Suppose  the 
chairman  of  the  queen  commit- 
tee calls  up  a sorority  house  to 
request  that  they  submit  a can- 
didate. Whichever  girl  answers 
the  phone  says  “our  selection  is 
. . . ” (she  gives  her  own  name). 
Click”  she  hangs  up  the  phone.  It 
remains  for  her  to  convince  the 
rest  of  the  coeds  at  the  house  that 
her  decision  was  a wise  one. 

After  all  candidates  have  been 
selected,  a well  known  campus 
publication  which  specializes  in 
girly  pictures,  the  Diamondback, 
obtains  a photo  of  the  candidates. 

Choice  of  the  winning  candidate 
is  done  by  a committee  of  judges. 
Usually  they  are  alumni  or  people 
prominent  in  the  newspaper  or 
theater  world.  Honesty,  sobriety, 
reasonable  vision  and  good  refer- 
ences are  required  qualifications. 

THE  SCENE  of  the  judging 
is  a sorority  house,  and  the 
girls  are  invited  en  masse.  The 
invitations  read  “Dress  Casually.” 
You  guessed  it.  The  night  of  the 
big  judging  arrives,  and  the  first 
29  girls  that  arrive  are  dressed 
to  kill.  The  last  contestant  to  ar- 
rive is  wearing  blue  jeans  and 
tennis  shoes  to  match.  Who  wins? 
You’re  darn  right.  One  of  the 
other  29. 

( Continued  on  Page.  20) 
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.AT  LONG  LAST 

a comfortable  hat ... 
a crushable  hat... 
car  bumps  can’t  hurt  it. 


STYLE  102  (shown  here 
in  rough  finish)  available 
in  smooth  or  rough  finish 


FACTORY 

PRE-SHAPEO 

A touch  of  the  finger 
and  it  snaps  back  into 
shape  . . . 


FOR  TRAVEL 


Toss  it  in  your 
suitcase  ... 


NO  BINDING  AROUND  THE  MEAO 


peuixt  TOSS-(jP 


CONVENIENCE 

For  school,  it  can 
be  rolled  up  and 
kept  in  pocket. 


WORLD’S  MOST  COMFORTABLE  HAT 

Lightweight  High  Quality  Fur  Felt  • Water  Repellent 

Fits  All  Head  Shapes  * Long  Ovals  * Wide  Ovals 


w PIIKTIS 

MEN  S HAT  MANUFACTURE* 
SINCE  1914 


BEAUTIFUL  TWEED 
COLORS 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

to  College  Students  and  Faculty 

* 

For  60  days,  we  will  sell  the  DeLuxe  Toss-up 

to  College  Students  and  Faculty  for j $ 695 

Packed  in  a handsome  strong  box  . . . sent  prepaid  Guo,on,„d  $15  00  Fu,  Vol„, 

USE  HANDY  ORDER  FORM  ■ ' 


Imagine  a hat  with  all  these  " DeLuxe “ features: 


• ITS  ROLLABLE 

• ITS  CRUSHABLE 

• ITS  FOLDABLE 


• FACTORY  PRE-SHAPED 

• NYLON  STITCHED 

• CHLOROPHYLL  SWEATBAND 


! PORTIS  HATS  • DEPT.  U 320  West  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  10,  III. 

j i 

■ □ Check 
| □ Money  Order 

Enclosed  SIZES 

S 65/g  to  73/4 

STATE 

YOUR 

SIZE 

Check  Style 
Color  * Finish 

DELUXE  Introductory  Special 

TOSS-UP  Offer  $6.95 

STYLE 

101 

STYLE  ! 

102  | 

1 

Smooth  Rough 

Finish  Finish 

Smooth 

Finish 

F.n.K  1 

• NOTHING  HURTS  IT  • STAINPROOF  BAND 


You  are  invited  to  see  these  two  Deluxe  Toss-Up  Styles 
in  the  office  of  the  business  manager  of  this  publication. 


BLUE  TWEED 


BROWN  TWEED 


GREY-GREEN  TWEED 


LIGHT  TAN  TWEED 
Pastel  Ton 


LIGHT  BLUE  TWEED 
Pastel  Blue 


LIGHT  GREY  TWEED 
Pastel  Grey 


YOUR  MONEY  CHEERFULLY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  COMPLETELY  SATISFIED 


PICK  YOUR  WINNING  GARLAND  SWEATERS 


FROM  A WHOLE  WARDROBE-FULL  OF  IDEAS 


If  I caught  him , 

by  JOAN  FREEHOF 
art  by  JOHN  HEINLY 

THE  AIRPLANE  slowed  down  as  I flew  over 
the  sprawling  campus.  The  greeness  of  the  Mall 
was  set  off  by  avenues  of  trees ; red  brick  and  white 
columned  buildings  dotted  the  area.  I studied  the 
sight  carefully  ...  it  was  our  campus  . . . yours  . . . 
mine.  I saw  milling  figures  of  young  men  and 
women  . . . they  were  here  for  a purpose  ...  to  be 
educated.  That’s  my  job,  I’m  a prof.  My  name  is 
Saturday  (mom  was  delayed.) 

It  all  began  last  semester  when  HE  registered 
for  my  class  ....  The  first  day  of  class  I noticed 
him  . . . his  face  stood  out  from  all  of  the  other 
blank  ones.  I knew  he  had  a plot  in  mind,  but  what 
we  have  to  work  with  is  proof  . . . positive  proof 
. . . I’m  a math  professor,  sections  5 and  6. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  course  my  record  book 
showed  an  astounding  fact  . . . there  was  a passing 
student  in  the  class!  Probing  deeper  into  the  case, 

I noticed  something  even  more  amazing,  he  was 
a first  timer.  I immediately  arranged  the  students 
in  alphabetical  order  so  that  I could  discover  this 
fabulous  . . . yes,  it  was  HE.  No  wonder  he  didn’t 
have  that  blank  look  on  his  face  ...  he  was  sound 
asleep  (what  else  does  one  expect  during  an  eight 
o’clock  class??) 

Then  it  happened.  The  case  began.  One  copy  of 
the  previous  exam  was  found  to  be  missing.  After 
noting  the  situation  and  sensing  the  air  of  coming 
trouble,  I called  in  my  assistant,  Jones.  When  I had 
briefed  him  on  my  assumptions,  we  made  the  neces- 
sary preparations.  We  switched  the  class  to  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  twelve  noon.  See- 
ing that  this  did  not  get  rid  of  HIM,  we  proceeded 
to  plan  two  . . . the  corker  test.  If  he  passed  this 
exam,  we  would  know  that  he  was  our  man.  Only 


it  would  bring  the 

student  wrath  upon  me, 

by  a knowledge  beforehand  of  the  test  problems 
could  he  possibly  pass  this  exam.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  mere  suspicion  that  his  knowledge  was  criminal, 
Jones  and  I planned  a stake-out  (medium-rare) 
from  here  on  in  until  the  final  examination.  We 
needed  proof.  Our  work  was  long  and  tedious. 

IT  IS  NOW  SEVERAL  nights  later.  Our  job  isn’t 
easy  . . . these  desks  are  hard.  We  have  waited 
from  8:00  p.m.  until  one  in  the  morning  each  night. 
Not  standing  it  any  longer,  we  sat  down.  It  is  now 
three  nights  before  the  announced  day  of  the  exam. 
No  one  in  the  class  is  passing,  but  still  HE  is  on 
the  border  line  . . . the  final  means  everything  to 
him — a passing  grade,  and  enough  points  to  enable 
him  to  make  his  fraternity  and  the  scrubbage  squad. 
The  school  needs  him ; he  is  a big  man.  I’ve  begun  to 
think  ...  if  I do  catch  him,  it  may  bring  the  stu- 
dents’ wrath  upon  me.  I work  for  them.  My  job  is 
to  protect  them  from  the  harmful  state  of  ignorance. 
That  is  why  I have  decided  to  stick  it  out.  There 
are  only  two  more  nights  to  go  now  . . . waiting  is 
hard  . . . darn  these  desks.  Wait,  I hear  it  . . . the 
slow  silent  opening  of  the  window  . . . the  whispered 
signals.  I see  the  shadow  of  a figure  entering  the 
room.  Jones  and  I duck  behind  a stack  of  unmarked 
papers  (which  luckily  are  always  plentiful  in  a 
professor’s  office.) 

We  watch  the  silhouetted  figure  hurriedly  go 
through  the  desk  drawers.  Now  he  has  what  he 
was  apparently  searching  for  ...  he  inspects  it  . . . 
and  starts  out.  Both  Jones  and  I lunge  at  the  scurry- 
ing figure,  tackle  him,  and  score.  Jones  snaps  on 
the  light  and  we  see  our  captive.  My  theory  was 
correct  . . . “x”  times  the  long  of  “y”  squared 
equalled  end  of  case.  Poor  scrubbage  squad. 
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ARENA  STAGE 


WASHINGTON  has  long  needed 
a theater  of  this  type,  and 
now  that  it’s  here  more  of  us 
should  take  advantage  of  it.  What 
is  it?  Arena  Stage,  of  course,  the 
only  theater  to  bring  staging  in 
the  round  to  the  Washington  area. 

When  Arena  Stage  was  first 
planned,  in  1950,  it  was  thought 
that  perhaps  the  best  location 
would  be  a showboat  on  the  Po- 
tomac river;  however,  an  old  Ninth 
Street  movie  house  which  could 
easily  be  converted,  was  discov- 
ered. Therefore  on  August  16, 
1950,  the  Arena  Stage  opened  with 
its  first  production,  “She  Stoops 
To  Conquer.” 

Ed  Mangum,  a professor  at 
George  Washington  University 
(now  head  of  Honolulu  Community 
Theatre)  and  Zelda  Fichandler, 
managing  director  of  Arena,  were 
greatly  surprised  by  the  wonder- 
ful public  response.  By  popular 
demand,  their  first  production  ran 
longer  than  expected,  and  since 
then  a steadily  increasing  audience 
has  attended  Arena.  It  caters  to 
the  type  of  audience  which  appre- 
ciates staple  American  plays, 
classics,  farces,  comedies,  and  new 
plays  by  new  authors. 

In  comparison  with  many  other 
arena  type  theaters  in  the  nation, 
Arena  Stage  in  Washington  is  do- 
ing very  well  in  pleasing  the  pub- 
lic. Although  Arena  may  not  be 
able  to  bring  in  such  stars  as  are 
featured  at  the  National  Theater, 
the  Arena’s  popularity  has  in- 
creased with  such  current  produc- 
tions as,  “The  Happy  Journey”  and 
“A  Phoenix  Too  Frequent.” 

SOME  OF  THE  well-known  mem- 
bers of  the  resident  company 


Leo  Gallenstein,  lighting 
designer,  and  Dana  Dud- 
ley, stage  manager,  dis- 
cuss plans  for  a new  play. 

by  JUDITH  SPENCER 

now  comprising  Arena  Stage’s 
players  are  men  like  George  Griz- 
zard,  a one  time  student  of  North 
Carolina  University.  George  first 
played  on  the  Arena  Stage  in  1950 
in  “The  Delectable  Judge.”  Then 
New  York  called,  and  Mr.  Griz- 
zard  became  one  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse  actors  under  the 
direction  of  the  noted  Sanford 
Meisner.  When  the  Arena  Stage 
presented  the  world  premier  of 
“All  Summer  Long,”  George  came 
back  to  play  ‘Don,’  the  leading  role. 

Stanley  Pitts  became  well 
known  to  Washington  audiences 
when  he  played  ‘Lachlen  McLach- 
len’  in  “The  Hasty  Heart.”  He 
was  also  ‘Doc  Gibbs’  in  “Our 
Town”  and  has  played  various 
other  roles  recently.  Mr.  Pitts  will 
be  with  Arena  for  the  next  year  at 
least,  so  look  for  him. 

Frances  Sternhagen,  I am  proud 
to  announce,  is  a local  girl.  Born 
and  reared  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
she  attended  Vassar  College.  The 
summer  of  1952  Frances  was  cast 
in  plays  at  McQueen,  Virginia, 
where  an  Arena  scout  found  her. 
Since  then  she  has  appeared  on  the 
Arena  Stage  in  “The  Country 
Wife,”  and  Shaw’s  “Arms  and  the 
Man.”  She  may  now  be  seen  as 
‘Ma  Kirby’  in  “The  Happy  Jour- 
ney” and  as  ‘Doto’  in  a “Phoenix 
Too  Frequent.” 

By  the  way,  if  you  want  to  see 
a p 1 a y-soon-to-be-seen-on-Broad- 
way  before  it  hits  the  Big  Town, 
go  to  see  Joel  Hammil’s  “The  Bad 
Angel,”  a comedy  which  takes 
place  in  France,  which  is  coming 
soon.  It  will  be  given  at  8:30 
nights,  and  2:30  on  Saturdays. 
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WEbster  5-4587  - Free  Estimate 

WELCOME  STUDENTS 

JOHN  DICK 

LITTLE  and  CURTIN 
AUTO  BODY 

Professional 

AUTO  BODY  WORK  and 
CUSTOM  PAINTING 

9205  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
College  Park,  Md. 

JJ 


CUSTOM  TAILORED 

★ Convertible  Tops 

★ Seat  Covers 

BAKERS  UPHOLSTERING 
COMPANY 

9217  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 
College  Park,  Md. 

Phone:  WEbster 
5-5503  — 5-5690 


MISOGYNIST  SAM 

He  Saves  All  His  Money 
To  Eat  Hamburgers 
at 

LITTLE  TAVERN 

7413  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

Open  anytime — night  and  day 
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A traveling  salesman  was  about  to  check  in  at  a 
hotel  when  he  noticed  a very  charming  bit  of  femi- 
ninity giving  him  the  so-called  “glad-eye.” 

In  a casual  manner  he  walked  over  and  spoke  to 
her  as  though  he  had  known  her  all  his  life.  Both 
walked  back  to  the  desk  and  registered  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs. 

After  a three-day  stay  he  walked  up  to  the  desk 
and  informed  the  clerk  that  he  was  checking  out. 
The  clerk  presented  him  with  a bill  for  $250. 

“There’s  a mistake  here,”  he  protested,  “I  have 
been  here  only  three  days.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  clerk,  “but  your  wife  has  been 
here  a month.” 


“ERROR  IN  AD"  CONTEST 

F 

> OR  ANY  ERROR  discovered  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  OLD  LINE,  you  may  receive  a ticket 
to  the  Langley  Theatre  in  Langley  Park.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  inadvertent  errors  there  is  at  least  one 
intentional  error.  Fill  out  the  form  below  with  the 
first  error  you  find,  and  mail  it  to  us  (envelope  or 
pasted  to  the  back  of  a postal  card)  and  you  may  re- 
ceive a free  Langley  ticket. 

One  ticket  will  be  awarded  to  each  of  twenty  con- 
testants each  issue.  The  tickets  are  usable  any  time 
within  the  month  following  the  issue  of  the  OLD 
LINE.  The  form  below  should  be  filled  out  with  the 
miscue  and  mailed  to  us  as  soon  as  possible  since 
entries  will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
ceipt or  postmark. 

This  contest  is  conducted  on  a strictly  impartial 
basis  and  is  not  open  to  members  of  the  OLD  LINE 
staff  or  their  families. 

Contest  Editor 

The  Old  Line 

Publications  Building 

One  of  the  errors  in  this  issue  was : 


which  appeared  in  the  following  ad : 


Name  

Address  

Last  issue’s  error  was  in  the  spelling  of  the  word 
Plymouth  in  the  Fasanko  Motor  ad. 

Out  of  the  58  entries  in  the  September  contest, 
the  winners  were : Lester  Olinger,  Phil  Hilbish, 
Kevin  Ryan,  Johnny  Martin,  Bill  Weinstein,  Mau- 
reen Quinn,  Stewart  Wolly,  Maureen  Murray,  Eli 
Fritz,  William  Hash,  Robert  Shuck,  Harvey  Dennis, 
Don  Reichart,  C.  H.  Lineberry,  Gordon  Swan,  A. 
William  Ferguson,  John  C.  Tomaselloiv,  Doris  Ret- 
tew,  Jack  Commins,  Mary  Ann  Allison. 


BRET  HARTE 


“Let  its  fragrant  story 
Blend  with  the  breath  that  thrills.” 


The  demure  young  bride,  her  face  a mark  of  win- 
some innocence,  slowly  walked  down  the  aisle,  cling- 
ing to  the  arm  of  her  father.  As  she  reached  the 
platform  before  the  altar  her  dainty  foot  brushed 
a potted  flower,  upsetting  it.  She  looked  at  the 
dirt  gravely,  then  raised  her  large  child-like  eyes 
to  the  sedate  face  of  the  old  minister  and  said : 

“That’s  a helluva  place  to  put  a lily.” 

*  *  * * 

A wealthy  college  playboy  bought  a superspeed 
car  for  $25,000.  Testing  it  out  on  a new  four-lane 
highway,  he  was  loafing  along  at  sixty  when  a motor- 
cycle cop  gave  chase.  He  stepped  it  up  to  75,  but 
the  cop  stayed  with  him.  Then,  tired  of  his  little 
game,  he  floored  the  accelerator.  The  speedometer 
jumped  to  120.  Wondering  what  had  become  of  the 
cop  he  went  back.  There,  on  one  side  of  the  road 
was  a badly  damaged  motorcycle.  On  the  other,  the 
cop  was  crawling  out  of  the  ditch. 

“You  all  right,  officer?”  he  called.  “What  hap- 
pened?” 

“Everything  was  all  right  wThen  you  were  just 
doing  75,”  the  cop  said.  “But  when  you  suddenly 
pulled  away  from  me  like  that,  I thought  my  motor- 
cycle had  stalled,  and  I got  off  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.” 
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Queen 

In  a more  serious  vein,  the  com- 
petent judges  consider  many 
things  in  selecting  a Homecoming 
queen.  Beauty,  poise,  and  person- 
ality weigh  heavily. 

A Maryland  queen  is  more  than 
just  a pretty  face  and  a pretty 
figure  (although  that’s  usually 
enough  for  this  writer).  She’s 
interesting  and  clever;  she  has 
sense  of  humor ; has  good  posture 
and  dresses  well. 

Finally  the  judges  come  up  with 
a queen;  but  her  name  is  kept 
a closely  guarded  secret — until  the 
day  of  the  big  game. 

Meanwhile  campus  prophets  are 
busy.  Everybody  has  a favorite 
and  they’re  sure  she’s  a cinch. 

Odds  fluctuate.  The  tote  board 
in  room  A1  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  building  is  kept  busy  re- 
cording bets  and  keeping  tab  on 
the  ever-changing  odds.  The 
campus  is  buzzing  and  so  are  the 
cool  campus  Casanovas.  Plans 
for  moving  in  on  the  winner  are 
cleverly  drafted,  detail  by  detail. 

When  the  day  of  the  game  ar- 
rives, 40  thousand  excited  specta- 
tors sit  through  the  first  half  of 
the  game  as  Maryland  smears  a 
smaller  but  courageous  tiger  team, 
mountain  league  champions. 

Finally  the  half  time  ceremonies 
begin.  Five  minutes  of  silent 
prayer  commemorates  the  rough 
play  in  the  first  half. 

Next  the  queen  candidates 
march  onto  field.  They  are  es- 
corted by  the  men  of  the  AFROTC, 
especially  promoted  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  band  plays  a fanfare 
as  the  name  of  the  winner  is  about 
to  be  announced. 

Forty  thousand  hearts  skip  a 
beat,  eighty  thousand  lungs  for- 
get to  breathe,  eighty  thousand 
ears  strain  to  hear.  . . . 

“The  Homecoming  queen  for 
the  year  1953  is  . . . Herby 

Schultz !”  A Man  ! Imagine  the 
surprise  of  the  audience.  Spec- 


tators turn  to  their  neighbors  with 
questioning  stares.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a male  queen?  After  a 
few  moments,  the  announcer’s 
voice  is  again  heard. 

“I  beg  your  pardons,  but  that 
name  was  incorrect.  Mr.  Schultz 
is  the  queen’s  escort.  Please  for- 
give me.  Now,”  he  struggled,  “for 
the  queen’s  name.  . . .”  Come  for- 
ward Miss  . . .” 

This  is  where  we  leave  the  stad- 
ium and  the  story.  You  can  fill 
in  the  name  yourself  just  as  soon 
as  you  wish.  the  END 


STUDENTS 

• • The  convenient  location  of  our 
* new  store  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center  offers  you  many 
of  your  school  needs,  popularly 
priced.  We  supply  everything  but 
the  talent. 

ARTISTS*  PAINTERS' 

DRAFTSMEN'S  & ENGINEERS' 
SUPPLIES 

1332  lillTH 

NY.AVE.MI  W I ill  1th 

7334  Balto.  Ave.  College  Park,  Md. 


Knock 

experience  you  can  before  the 
jump  to  the  Big  City.  Then  when 
you  do  come  to  New  York  you 
will  have  made  all  the  mistakes  in 
the  book,  but  you  will  have  made 
them  on  the  local  level.  Once  you 
get  to  New  York  you  will  make 
all  the  same  mistakes  but  you  will 
at  least  have  the  satisfaction  that 
you  have  ruined  yourself  in  a 
big  way. 

If  this  sounds  discouraging — it 
was  meant  to  be.  Do  you  think 
we  want  any  of  you  young  whip- 
persnappers  coming  up  here  with 
your  damned  talent  and  taking  our 
jobs  away? 

THE  END 

“Are  you  the  girl  who  took  my 
order?”  asked  the  impatient  gen- 
tleman in  the  cafe. 

“Yes  sir,”  replied  the  waitress 
politely. 

“Well  I’ll  be  darned,”  he  re- 
plied, “You  don’t  look  a day  older.” 
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CHALLENGE . 


to  a man  with  1011  i 


FRANK  MARTIN,  JR. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT’S  OFFICE — 
GAS  OPERATIONS 


Entered  the  Engineering  Training  Program  of  the 
Gas  Division  upon  graduation  from  University  of 
Maryland  in  1950.  After  completing  this  Program 
was  assigned  to  gas  distribution  operations  and 
in  January  1952  was  made  an  assistant  under 
the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Gas  Division. 


RICHARD  H.  KENT,  Engineer 
ELECTRIC  ENGINEERS  DEPARTMENT 


For  the  engineering  graduate,  opportunity  has  many  facets  in 
the  gas  and  electric  utility  field.  This  is  the  industry  on  which 
all  other  industry  depends.  It  provides  the  industrial  energy 
back  of  America’s  progress  . . . sets  the  pace  for  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  ever-rising  standards  of  living. 

Growth  is  the  keynote.  Our  Company’s  electric  generating 
facilities  have  been  increased  over  97%  in  the  past  decade, 
while  our  output  of  gas  has  more  than  doubled. 

Where  there’s  growth,  there’s  room  to  grow.  Today’s  results 
in  this  field  foretoken  the  greater  achievements  of  tomorrow. 
Here  are  horizons  unlimited  for  engineers  of  vision,  ambition 
and  ability.  The  rewards  are  everything  a young  man  seeks  in 
his  life  work — recognition  . . . ample  areas  for  advancement  . . . 
permanence  and  the  prestige  of  a worthy  career.  There  is  the 
satisfaction  of  having  part  in  a service  that  contributes  so 
widely  to  human  welfare;  the  incentives  and  compensations  of 
American  free  enterprise  in  its  most  constructive  form. 

The  oldest  utility  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  our  Company 
enjoys  a position  of  financial  stability,  as  well  as  a reputation 
for  good  management,  quality  of  service,  and  excellence  of  oper- 
ating facilities  and  methods,  second  to  none.  The  2,285  square 
mile  territory  we  serve  comprises  one  of  the  fastest  growing  in- 
dustrial areas  in  the  Nation.  The  openings  we  have  available 
for  a limited  number  of  top  engineering  graduates  include  pro- 
duction, transmission  and  distribution,  plant  and  substation 
designing,  sales,  research  and  other  technical  branches. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  gas  and  electric  utility  industry,  we  invite  you 
to  write  for  full  information  about  our  Training  Pro- 
gram for  Graduate  Engineers.  Address  Personnel  Dept., 

Gas  & Electric  Co.,  555  Lexington  Bldg.,  Baltimore  3,  hid. 


After  graduating  from  University  of  Maryland  in 
1943,  with  a B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering,  served  in 
the  armed  forces  before  entering  the  Engineering 
Training  Program  of  the  Electric  Division.  After 
several  years  in  the  Construction  Department  was 
assigned  to  the  Electric  Engineers  Department  where 
he  is  in  responsible  charge  of  a segment  of  the 
Company's  construction  program. 


CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY 
OF  BALTIMORE 


FOURELL  DRESSES 
UNDERWEAR  LURITE 


if  Hosiery 

if  Sweaters  and  Blouses 

ANNA  M.  KLEIN 

4507  COLLEGE  AVENUE 
College  Park,  Md. 
WArfield  7-fiOKl 


Time  Out  for 
Refreshment 

MEANS  TIME  TO  ENJOY 


ICE  CREAM 

Always  Tops  in  Taste 


Meadow  Gold 
Products  Co. 
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it 


Dig  that  crazy  gift  wrapping! 


The  neighbors  were  complain- 
ing of  the  racket  Mrs.  Jones’  hus- 
band was  making.  “All  the  time 
he  goes  around  cackling  like  a 
chicken,”  they  griped. 

“I  know,”  Mrs.  Jones  said.  “We 
get  tired  of  it  too.  Sometimes  we 
think  he’  not  in  his  right  mind.” 

“But  can’t  you  do  something 
for  him?  Can’t  you  cure  him?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I suppose  we  could. 
But  we  do  need  the  eggs.” 

* * * 

Teacher:  “Now,  Johnny,  if  I lay 
two  eggs  here  and  three  over 
there,  how  many  will  there  be  al- 
together?” 

Johnny:  “Personally,  I don’t 
think  you  can  do  it.” 

* * * 

“Let’s  organize  a fraternity.” 

“Why?” 

“I’ve  just  discovered  a new 
grip.” 

* * * 

“You  missed  my  class  yester- 
day, didn’t  you?” 

“No,  sir,  not  a bit.” 

* * * 


Star  Restaurant 

Chinese  and  American  Dishes 
ORDERS  PREPARED  TO  TAKE  OUT 

Catering  to  Banquets  and  Small  Parties 

Air  Conditioned  - Free  Parking 

7031  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 

College  Park,  Md.  UNion  4-8188 


NORMAN 


• Sales 


Service  • 


8320  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
College  Park,  Md. 
Phone  TOwer  9-5100 


24-Hour  Towing  Service 

Chaney’s  Garage 

For  complete  tune-up 
service,  visit  College  Park’s 
most  popular  garage. 
Everything  for  your  car. 

BUY  AT  THE 

ESSO 

SIGN 

7505  BALTIMORE  AVE.  WA.  9710 


XT  PRINTER 


UNion  4-9500 


“Daddy,  don’t  witches  make 
their  brew  anymore?” 

“Sure,  only  now  they  call  it 
coffee.” 


7207  Baltimore  Boulevard 

College  Park 
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Real  Estate  Agent:  “Now  here’s 
a house  without  a flaw.” 

Harvard  grad:  “What  on  earth 
do  you  walk  on?” 

* * * 

“For  $4000,  I’ll  endorse  your 
cigarettes,”  said  the  movie  queen. 

“$4000!  I’ll  see  you  inhale  first,” 
replied  the  agent. 

The  farmer’s  daughter  return- 
ed from  college  for  her  summer 
vacation,  and  her  father  looked 
at  her  critically  and  said, 

“Lost  some  weight,  didn’t  you?” 
The  girl  replied,  “Yes,  father,  I 
weighed  110  pounds  stripped  for 
gym.” 

The  farmer  leaped  out  of  his 
chair  and  grabbed  his  shotgun. 

* * * 

“I  wish  we  had  a fifth  for 
bridge.” 

“You  moron,  you  don’t  need  a 
fifth  for  bridge.” 

“Then  I wish  we  had  a pint.” 

* * * 

“No  thanks,”  the  inebriated 
chap  answered.  “I  gotta  pretty 
good  hold  on  thish  key.  You  try 
and  grab  the  housh.” 

# * * 

They  laughed  when  I stood  up 
to  sing — how  did  I know  I was 
under  the  table? 

* * * 

He:  “What  would  you  say  if 
I stole  a kiss?” 

She:  “What  would  you  say  to 
a guy  who  had  a chance  to  steal 
an  automobile  but  only  took  the 
windshield  wiper?” 

* * * 

Mother:  “I  didn’t  raise  my  boy 
to  be  a soldier.” 

Colonel:  “Is  he  in  the  ROTC?” 
Mother:  “Yes.” 

Colonel : “Don’t  worry.” 

* * * 

A lecture  is  that  process  where- 
by ideas  pass  from  the  notebook 
of  the  instructor  to  the  notebook 
of  the  student  without  affecting 
the  mind  of  either. 


It  seems  the  elevator  operator 
in  a local  department  store  was 
quite  a novice,  probably  on  his  first 
tour.  Suddenly,  the  car  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

“Did  I stop  too  quickly?”  the 
operator  asked  the  passengers. 

“Oh  no  indeed,”  cooly  replied 
a little  old  lady  in  the  rear  of  the 
car.  “I  always  wear  my  bloomers 
down  around  my  ankles.” 


The  oldtimer,  looking  bent, 
weary  and  dejected,  hobbled  pain- 
fully up  to  the  bar. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  asked  a 
kindly  acquaintance.  “You  look 
bad.” 

“It’s  yoorz,”  moaned  the  old- 
timer.  “I’ve  got  a bad  case  of 
yoorz.” 

“What’s  yoorz?”  asked  the  puz- 
zled friend. 

“A  double  Scotch,  thanks.” 


Suburban  Trust  Company 

A Strong,  Friendly  Bank 

Visit  our  new  bank  in  the  College  Park  Shopping  Center. 

^VR(JS7y^  Every  banking  and  trust  facility.  Night  depository 

for  Fraternities  and  Sororities.  Personal  loans  and 
savings  accounts. 


HOURS: 


Monday  thru  Friday,  8:30  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Friday  Evenings,  6:00  P.M.  to  8:00  P.M. 
Saturdays  8:30  A.M.  to  12  Noon 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


NEXT  SUMMER, 


frave!  3n 


d study 


abroad 


A wonderful  way  to  earn  full  college  credit  and  enjoy 

a thrilling  trip  through  Europe  or  around  the  world! 

Roam  abroad  in  leisurely  fashion  seeing  all  the  famous  sights 
and  cities . . . study  at  an  accredited  university  from  2 to  6 
weeks  in  an  educational  center  such  as  London,  Paris,  Rome. 
You  can  do  both  in  one  glorious  trip  on  a university-spon- 
sored tour  via  TWA — world  leader  in  educational  air  travel. 
Thousands  of  students  and  teachers  have  taken  these  trips  in 
the  past  five  years,  enjoying  a fun -filled  jaunt  while  earning 
lull  college  credit.  You  can  take  a tour  dealing  with  a special 
field  such  as  music,  art,  languages  . . . attend  the  World  Edu- 
cational Conference  in  Geneva... arrange  a visit  to  the  Orient. 

The  cost  in  time  and  money  is  surprisingly  small.  You'll 
speed  to  Europe  overnight  via  TWA.  And  thrifty  TWA  Skv 
Tourist  fares  stretch  your  budget.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 


Fly  the  finest . . . FLY- 


TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINIS 


lam  interested  in: 
University  credits  □ 
Resident  study  at  a 
foreign  university  □ 

Special  countries 

or  areas  □ 

( Specify) 


John  H.  Furbay,  Ph.D.,  Director  TWA  Air  World  Tours  cm  no 

380  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  the  Flying  Educational  Tours  to  be  offered 
in  1954. 


Name_ 


Address _ 

City 

State 


. Position 


_Zone 


_Phone  No. 
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photo  by  JIM  HANSEN 


The 

Old  Line's 
Girl 
of  the 
Month 


BELIEVING  STAUNCHLY  in  the  old  adage,  “One  Picture  is  Worth 
a Thousand  Words”,  the  Old  Line  this  month  offers  Pat  Hoxie  to 
6,000  eager  men  students  on  the  Maryland  campus.  Anyone  silly  enough 
to  take  their  eyes  off  the  picture  and  read  this  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  this  20  year  old  Junior  from  Catonsville  is  majoring  in 
Speech. 

As  a public  service  the  Old  Line  wishes  to  inform  local  lovers  that 
pretty  Pat  is  a veteran  Gymkana  Trouper.  She  knows  all  the  holds,  and 
all  the  tricks,  too.  Last  year  she  was  an  assistant  to  Dick  Gray,  a pro- 
fessional magician,  and  former  student  here. 

Pat  swims,  dances  and  has  traveled  extensively.  Along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Gymkana  Troup  she  has  visited  North  Africa,  Idaho,  and 
Bermuda.  Her  ambition  after  graduation?  Radio  or  television. 
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& Try  Theirs  For  Laughs 


Vi'nriVlVll>H'*to 


“My  good  man,  I was  using  that 
ladder.” 


How  ItestoKjot  started 


Jane  Greer  says:  “I  was  a band 
singer  when  a picture  magazine 
asked  me  to  pose  in  the  new  WAC 
uniforms.  Hollywood  saw  my  picture, 
liked  it  and  overnight  I was  in  movies. 

From  then  on,  it  was  hard  work 
and  perseverance.” 


/ Started  smokwg  camecs  \ 

offer  frying  many  brands.  / ^ 

found  Co  mete  mu-dmesz.  and  fiavor 
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Woo  will,  -fool  [A/by  dodf  yoo  fny_ 
77  Carnete  fodoy  ? 
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MOVIE 
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Start  Smoking  Camels  Yourself! 

Smoke  only  Camels  for  30  days  and  find  out  why 
Camels  are  America’s  most  popular  cigarette. 
See  how  mild  and  flavorful  a cigarette  can  be  ! 


~Abi<  MILDNESS  gt id  FLAVOR. 

fiMELS  AGREE  WITH  MORE  PEOPLE 

THAKJ  AMY  OTH EPL  CIGARETTE  ! 
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“Error  In  Ad” 


IT  WAS  REALLY  quite  a brain  storm,  “a  bit  of  inspira- 
tion” when  one  of  the  Associate  Editors  came  up  with  the 
idea  for  this  cover.  The  entire  staff  approved  Jane 
Cahill’s  idea. 

The  next  step  was  to  chose  the  characters.  Ed  Wright  be- 
came “Father  Time”  and  Mike  Potash,  lucky  fellow,  was 
chosen  as  “The  New  Year.”  Vic  Holm  posed  them  and  shot 
the  pictures,  Stan  Harrison  cut  them  out,  pasted  them  up 
and  provided  an  appropriate  background.  Result:  the  Old 
Line's  “And  A Happy  New  Year”  cover. 

We  wish  you  a really  great  one,  or  as  the  Bopsters  might 
say,  “Here’s  to  a Cool  Yule  and  a Frantic  First.” 

—THE  EDITOR 


Published  six  times  during  the  college  year  by  the  students  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Student  Publications  W ing, 
Building  SS,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md.  Printed  by  the  Dangary  Publishing  Company,  280  < W,  Bahedere 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  Twenty  cents  per  copy.  Subscription  rate:  one  dollar  per  year. 


Just  A 

Thought 

by  JEANNE  PEAKE 

OU  LEAN  on  the  windowsill 
of  your  dorm  room  and  stare 
at  the  glaring  street  lamp  below. 
Shut  your  eyes  and  you  see  white 
spots  dancing  in  the  blackness  of 
your  eyelids  . . . like  snow  flying 
in  confused  patterns  until  it  rests 
on  the  hard  earth.  But  there  is 
no  snow.  The  selfish,  hard  ground 
stares  back  at  you,  barren  and 
tight.  No  soft  comfortable  blan- 
ket covers  its  hardness.  Beauty 
seems  to  have  taken  no  pity  on 
the  ugliness  of  its  countenance. 

That’s  how  everything  is  now. 
Selfish  and  hard  and  ugly.  This 
is  December  — the  month  of 
beauty,  generosity,  joy  and  full- 
ness. But  where  are  these  things? 
All  you  see  are  false  beards  on 
false  Santa  Clauses.  Glittering  sil- 
ver paper  and  illuminated  artificial 
trees  decorate  the  windows  of 
every  tiny  shop  and  department 
store.  Even  homes  are  covered 
with  candle  or  light  decorations. 
Why  do  they  do  this?  Why  do 
they  struggle  to  create  illusions? 
What  are  they  trying  to  do  with 
that  star  they  put  on  top  of  the 
tree? 

Wait  a minute,  you  cynic!  You 
know  there’s  more  to  it  than  ap- 
pears on  the  shallow  surface. 

That  glorious,  peaceful  feeling 
comes  from  the  light  that  shines 
inside  man.  That  Christmas  star 
still  shines  and  we  remember  how 
wise  men  today  are  still  guided  to 
the  place  where  God  is  . . . when 
we  decorate  the  evergreen  with 
ornaments  and  lights  which  reflect 
the  brightness  of  the  light  about 
us,  we  are  reflecting  the  light  of 
our  own  faith  and  awareness  of 
God  in  the  world  . . .You  know 
that  man  still  remembers  man ; and 
love,  as  we  were  taught,  is  the 
true  Christmas  spirjt. 


TRIPLE  THREAT  DEPARTMENT 

The  Old  Line  is  happy  to  see 
that  another  campus  publication 
has  discovered  coeds  on  the  Mary- 
land campus. 

Each  Wednesday,  we  wait  pa- 
tiently in  line  to  snatch  up  copies 
of  the  Diamondback  and  see  who 
Miss  Triple  Threat,  as  she  is  se- 
ductively called,  may  be.  We  don’t 
mean  to  offend  you,  Diamondback, 
but  where’d  you  dig  up  that  fetch- 
ing title,  “Triple  Threat?”  Who 
are  you — or  she — threatening? 

We’ve  got  a suggestion  that 
might  help — How  about  calling 
your  girl  “the  DBK  Double  Dare 
Dame  of  the  Day!”  You  could  run 
a picture  with  no  caption  under  it 
and  dare  your  readers  to  identify 
the  girl;  or  you  might  run  her 
name  and  telephone  number  and 
dare  them  to  date  her! 

ORCHIDS 

They  say  you  can’t  judge  a book 
by  its  cover,  but  the  last  issue  of 
the  Old  Line  convinced  us  of  one 
thing:  the  best  way  to  “sell”  the 
magazine  to  you  students  is  to 
feature  a gal  on  the  front  cover. 

Last  month’s  Old  Line  disap- 
peared faster  than  free  beer  on 
Friday  night.  The  credit  for  that 
“fabulissimus”  cover  belongs  to 
Jim  Hansen,  Old  Line  photogra- 
pher and  president  of  Pi  Delta  Ep- 
silon, the  journalism  honorary.  It’s 
a little  known  fact,  and  good  for 
this  story,  that  “Jungle  Jim” 
snapped  the  picture  of  head  major- 
ette, Betty  Woodard,  while  perched 
atop  the  Maryland  goal  post  in 
Byrd  stadium. 

After  getting  the  picture,  Jim 
dropped  over,  good  for  the  extra 
point.  No  kidding,  Jim — that  cov- 
er was  the  best  ever. 


J 
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MUMS  AND  MOMS 

We  were  trying  to  decide  which 
ad  to  “error”  for  the  Error  in  Ad 
Contest  last  month,  when  some- 
body suggested  changing  the 
words  Homecoming  Mum  to  Home- 
coming Mom,  in  the  Wood’s  Florist 
ad. 

A staff  editor  objected,  asking 
“Do  you  think  anybody  will  find 
it?”  We  are  most  happy  to  report 
that  somebody  did.  In  fact,  so 
many  people  did,  that  we  almost 
decided  to  award  the  tickets  to 
those  who  didn’t  find  it! 

We  were  snowed  under  with  re- 
plies to  the  contest  and  in  less  than 
two  days  after  the  magazine  came 
out,  we  received  over  200  letters. 

Result:  one  refaced  staff  editor, 
and  one  bewildered  contest  editor. 

NEW  ATTRACTIONS  AND 
RE-RELEASES 

Ed  Walsh  returns  to  the  Old 
Line  family  of  contented  contrib- 
utors with  his  Santa  Claus  story 
in  this  issue.  You  might  remember 
Ed’s  “Scardino”  story  last  year  and 
also  his  “The  Other  Mr.  Sarles.” 

A new  staffer,  whose  work  is  ap- 
pearing here  for  the  first  time,  is 
Ed  Wright,  a South  Carolina  boy 
won’t  admit  he  has  an  accent. 
“You  all  has  got  the  accent,  not 
me,  you  all !”  he  once  remarked. 
Ed’s  “Tulip  Tree”  is  a well  writ- 
ten and  imaginative  story. 

TO  OUR  CRITICS 

The  guys  who  think  our  jokes  are 
rough 

Would  quickly  change  their  views 
If  they’d  compare  the  ones  we 
print 

With  those  we’re  scared  to  use. 
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©ur  (E(]rtsima0-®intc  ^ Message  ”©011 


Joyously,  reverently,  the  chapel  bells  peal 
their  message  of  hope  and  happiness.  The 
Yuletide  chimes  resound  throughout  the 
countryside  echoing  a prayer  of  contentment 
and  peace  on  earth  ...  an  everlasting  peace. 
May  every  spirit  be  at  rest  and  every  heart 
filled  with  love  for  mankind.  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a Joyous  New  Year. 

The  Old  Line  Staff 


rf*0UTTON  UP  your  coat,  John 
D Frederick,  . . . and  don’t  for- 
get your  over-shoes.  They  are  at 
the  foot  of  the  umbrella  rack  in 
the  vestibule.  ...  I do  believe  it 
will  rain  before  night.” 

Old  Mrs.  Wilhoit  was  winding 
up  some  short  remnants  of  ribbon 
which  she  placed  in  a large  box 
containing  countless  other  odds 
and  ends  (carefully  saved  through 
the  years  in  the  profound  faith 
that  the  day  would  arrive  when 
they  would  be  needed.)  In  fact, 
the  entire  house  was  somewhat 
like  this  box;  a confusing  but 
ordered  exhibit  of  miscellanea : an- 
tiques, books,  pictures,  bric-a-brac, 
trophies  and  souvenirs  . . . each 
with  a story  . . . each  with  the 
power  to  recall  endless  memories. 
“Are  you  warm  enough,  dear?” 
“Oh  quite,  Nana  ...  I wish 
that  it  would  snow.” 

“You  musn’t  say  that,  child  . . . 
There  are  too  many  who  are  hun- 
gry and  without  warm  homes  or 
clothing.  . . . We  should  pray  that 
Christmas  will  be  a warm  sunny 
day.” 

“It’s  only  that  I was  thinking 
. . . I’ve  seen  no  snow  now  since 
I left  Europe  . . . Jan  and  Aleza 
so  loved  the  snow  . . . Does  it  never 
snow  in  America?” 

“Of  course,  silly  boy  ...  In  Bos- 


illustrated by  Ed  Wright 

ton,  where  I was  born,  it  snows 
quite  often.  In  fact,  when  I was 
last  there  in  ’33,  that  was  the 
year  your  father  first  came  to  this 
country  on  a lecture  tour,  we  were 
snowbound  for  four  days. 

“It  was  the  following  year  that 
he  gave  the  convocation  speech  at 
Smith.  ...  He  met  your  mother 
there  . . . The  program  is  in  that 
large  book  on  the  library  table. 
. . . You  know  the  Don  Quixote 
with  the  Dore  engravings  you  like 
so  well. 

“But  here  I go  again,  . . . you 
haven’t  time  for  a foolish  old 
woman’s  reminiscences  . . . Your 
Cousin  Hilliard  is  far  too  meticu- 
lous about  punctuality  ...  So  hurry 
on  while  there’s  still  plenty  of 
time  . . . And  do  be  careful  . . . 
You  know  how  bad  the  traffic  is 
downtown  . . . and  it  will  be  es- 
pecially heavy  on  Christmas  Eve. 

He  put  on  the  shiny  black  over- 
shoes and  then  opened  the  heavy 
crown  glass  door  of  the  vestibule, 
which,  even  with  its  coat  of  grime, 
caught  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  and  hurled  them  against  the 
dark  paneling  where  they  they 
burst  into  brilliant  little  splinters 
of  color  ...  if  time  had  worn 
threadbare  the  elegance  of  former 
days,  it  could  not  dull  the  memory. 


PAST  OTHER  such  doors  and 
other  columns ; past  fanciful  Vic- 
torian facades ; past  a marble  foun- 
tain (a  monument  to  the  heroes 
of  World  War  I,  now  pitted  by 
b-b’s  and  rocks  and  streaked  with 
grime) ; through  an  ill  kept  com- 
mon, seared  by  footpaths  (mark- 
ing time’s  accepted  short  cuts) ; 
over  first  creek  and  into  the  flat 
lands;  yes,  the  city  was  moving 
westward  while  East  Haven  Hill 
had  stood  still  and  was  slowly  dy- 
ing, dying  a proud,  silent  death. 

In  the  spring,  with  the  first 
flowers  of  the  tulip  trees,  the  old 
gardens  came  to  life  and  some  of 
the  fading  spirit  returned  as  those 
who  followed  the  garden  tours 
were  welcomed  graciously  by  soft 
spoken  ladies  in  ante-bellum  cos- 
tumes; but  when  winter  came; 
flowers  faded,  leaves  fell,  boards 
shrank  and  cracked,  chimneys  set- 
tled ; and  East  Haven  became 
tight-lipped  and  grim. 

John  was  now  passing  an  an- 
cient weather-beaten  structure,  the 
last  house  before  the  bridge  which 
divided  the  old  from  the  new.  On 
one  of  the  risers  of  the  front  steps 
was  an  inscription  which  testified 
to  its  age.  It  read : “la  maison  des 
fleurs — fleming  A.D.  1783,”  but 
all  that  remained  of  this  once  fam- 
ous garden  was  a knarled  old  tulip 
tree. 
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THE  TULIP  TREE 


by  ED  WRIGHT 


The  garden  was  deserted.  Only  the  twisted  old  tree  gave 
evidence  to  the  strange  event  that  had  just  taken  place. 


A little  boy  of  about  seven  was 
in  the  top-most  branch,  while 
a little  girl,  probably  a year  or  so 
older,  was  directing  him  from  the 
ground  as  he  placed  an  imaginary 
object  on  the  highest  twig. 

“A  little  more  to  the  right,  Peter 
. . . make  sure  it’s  fast.”  He 
thought  of  Jan  and  Aleza  as  he 
stood  watching. 

“Oh,”  said  the  little  girl  as  she 
suddenly  turned  and  saw  him  by 
the  steps  . . . “we’re  playing  Christ- 
mas tree  . . . Peter’s  Santa  Claus, 
and  Pm  Mrs.  Santa”  . . . she  paused 
studying  his  face  . . . “You  must 
be  the  new  boy  . . . only  you  don’t 
look  like  a foreigner  . . . you  look 
more  like  my  Daddy  . . . only  he’s 
much  older  . . . He’s  away  at 
war  . . .”,  her  voice  faded  then 
brightened  again  . . . “Is  your  name 
really  ‘HANDS?’  . . . Little  Alice 
says  so!” 

“My  name  is  Johann  but  my 
friends  call  me  Hans.  But  who  is 
this  Alice?  I am  afraid  I don’t 
know  an  Alice  here.” 

“Oh,  she  takes  care  of  us  ’cuz 
Mother  is  real  sick.  There  she 
is  now.”  A huge  colored  woman 
had  come  round  the  side  of  the 
house. 

“We  thought  you  must  sure  have 
awful  big  hands  to  have  a name 
like  HANDS  ...  we  had  a puppy 
dog  once  . . . and  we  called  him 
FOOTS.” 


“Honey,  how  many  times  mus’ 
I tell  you  stay  way  from  dat 
street  (here  Little  Alice  lowered 
her  voice)  ...  an  you’  knows  well 
’nough  yo  mammy  don’  low  you 
to  talk  wit  strangers.” 

“Oh,  but  he’s  no  stranger,  Little 
Alice  . . . he’s  HANDS,  nice  ole 
Miz  Willhoy’s  granson  . . . bye, 
HANDS,  come  back !”  He  waved  as 
he  continued  across  the  bridge. 


He  was  still  thinking  of  the  lit- 
tle girl  when  he  went  into  the  em- 
ployee’s entrance  of  H.  Magnus. 
She  was  indeed  very  much  like 
Aleza.  Cousin  Hilliard’s  voice 
jarred  his  thoughts;  “You’re  late 
Johann  . . . seven  minutes  to  be 
exact,”  he  said  consulting  his 
watch.  “Do  they  permit  you  to 
wander  into  classes  seven  minutes 
late  at  the  academy  ? I’m  sure  they 
do  not,  nor  will  they  let  you  at 
college  next  year;  so  don’t  expect 
special  privileges  here !” 


“In  addition  to  keeping  the  gift 
wrappers  supplied  you  are  to  help 
Francois  clear  the  toy  stock  room 
after  the  store  closes  ...  so  hurry 
now  . . . the  girls  are  already  call- 
ing for  boxes.” 

OXES  AND  BOXES:  big  boxes, 
medium  sized  boxes,  little  box- 
es ; and  RIBBON : wide  ribbon 
and  narrow  ribbon,  silver  ribbon 
and  gold  ribbon,  green  ribbon  and 
red  ribbon ; and  PAPER,  with 
the  entrance  of  H.  Magnus,  com- 
plete with  the  giant  wreaths, 
printed  in  crisp  frosty  white  lines 
on  midnight  blue.  By  the  time  the 
store  closed  at  9:00  p.m.,  he  was 
exhausted,  and  still  there  was  the 
stock  room. 

Francois  was  a quick,  nervous 
little  man  whose  odd,  fixed  smile 
made  him  look  not  unlike  a manne- 
quin. “These  used  display  props 
and  broken  toys  must  be  carried 
to  the  alley  for  disposal,”  he  said, 
making  a quick  sweeping  gesture 
covering  an  enormous  pile  of  crepe 
paper,  tinsel,  and  spun  glass,  from 
which  protruded  imitation  candy 
canes,  a doll  without  a head,  a 
front  tricycle  wheel  with  two  ped- 
als and  a bear  with  one  eye. 

“Can’t  any  of  these  be  used?” 
said  Hans  amazed  at  such  waste. 

“Possibly,  but  it  would  take 
more  work  than  it  would  be  worth, 
not  to  mention  valuable  space.” 

( continued  on  page  16) 
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SANTA  CLAUS 

and  tlie 

Three 

Wise 


Guys 


by  ED  WALSH 
illustrated  by  Barbara  Dodd 


AY  UP  in  the  frozen  North 
» w near  the  top  of  the  world 
stands  the  igloo  and  workshop  of 
Santa  Claus.  Usually  along  about 
this  time  there  is  a hum  of  activ- 
ity about  the  spot  as  Santa  and 
his  helpers  go  about  making  toys 
that  will  make  all  the  children 
happy  on  Christmas  Day.  How- 
ever, as  we  draw  close  to  the  jol- 
ly spot,  we  are  surprised  at  the  si- 
lence surrounding  it.  Peeking  in 
the  round  little  hut  of  ice,  we 
are  even  more  surprised  to  see 
Santa  sitting  watching  his  wife, 
his  merry  eyes  resembling  those 
of  a hooded  cobra. 

Mrs.  Claus  turns  from  the  tele- 
vision set  to  face  her  husband 
again.  “Look,  Claus,  for  the  last 
time,  will  you  forget  about  mak- 
ing your  rounds  this  year  and 
think  of  me?  I sit  cooped  up  in 
this  ice  box  all  year  while  you’re 
in  that  stinking  shop  of  yours  with 
all  those  stupid  midgets  making 
toys.” 

“But  Mother,”  protested  Santa, 
“think  of  all  those  good  little  boys 
and  girls  that  are  expecting  me  to 
come  down  their  chimney  Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

“That’s  another  thing,”  retorted 
Santa’s  wife,  “a  man  of  your  age 
running  around  in  a red  suit  and 
dropping  down  people’s  chimneys 
— it’s  disgraceful!  Besides,  you’re 


getting  too  fat  to  get  down  them 
any  more.” 

“Now,  Mother,  Pm  not  so  fat,” 
said  Santa  merrily,  “just  a little 
plump — ho-ho-ho !” 

“Ho-ho-ho  yourself ; you’re  a 
slob!”  said  Mother  Claus  keenly, 
and  turned  again  to  fiddle  with  the 
dials  of  the  television  set. 

Santa  sat  and  stared  morosely 
out  the  window  at  the  frozen 
wastes  and  dreamed  of  better  days. 
His  melancholy  musings  were  cut 
short,  however,  by  his  wife’s  stri- 
dent voice.  “And  another  thing, 
this  location,  Pm  sick  of  it!  I 
can’t  get  a thing  on  the  TV,  the  re- 
ception is  terrible,  nothing  but 
“snow!”  You  go  lugging  sets  to 
everybody,  but  you  can’t  get  your 
own  wife  a decent  one.” 

“But  Mother,  you  know  we  have 
to  live  here;  it’s  the  custom.” 
“Custom,  smustom,”  sneered  his 
wife,  “I  want  to  go  South,  Pm 
still  young — I want  to  live  it  up! 
Pm  sick  of  this  place,  do  you 
hear  me — sick  of  it!” 

“Yes,  Mother,  I heard  you,”  said 
Santa  as  he  made  his  way  to  the 
door,  “you’re  sick.  Pm  going  to 
talk  to  the  boys.” 

Santa  entered  his  workshop  and 
called  his  little  helpers  around  him. 
“Look  boys,  the  old  girl  wants 
me  to  quit.” 

“Quit!”  they  said  in  unison. 


“Look,  Claus,  let  me  check  you 
out  on  a couple  of  things,”  said 
Santa’s  chief  helper.  “YOU  CAN’T 
QUIT.  We’ve  got  a permanent 
contract  with  you.” 

“That’s  right,  we’re  frozen  to 
our  jobs,  you  might  say,”  piped 
the  joker  of  the  crowd. 

££  A ^CORDING  to  the  union 
Am  contract,  desire  for  work 
stoppage  must  be  registered  two 
years  in  advance,”  quoted  the 
union  representative. 

“But  look,  fellows,  what  am  I 
going  to  do?  She’s  hounding  me  to 
quit.” 

“Listen,  Fatso,”  returned  the 
foreman,  “we’re  not  interested  in 
your  domestic  problems.  We  just 
produce  the  goods,  and  you  deliv- 
er them.  And  you’ve  got  to  de- 
liver them — understand?” 

“You  know,  Claus,  when  you 
gotta  go,  you  gotta  go!”  chirped 
the  joker. 

So  on  Christmas  Eve,  Santa,  as 
in  all  the  previous  years,  packed 
his  gifts  and  took  off  with  his 
eight  reindeer.  As  he  neared  his 
first  stop,  a pleasant  little  home 
in  the  country,  Santa  felt  that 
same  warm  glow  he  always  got 
at  his  first  stop.  He  parked  the 
sleigh  on  the  roof  and  quietly 
made  his  way  down  the  chimney. 
He  landed  with  a thump,  and  look- 
ing up,  found  himself  staring  into 
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Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  see 
Why  Santa  joined 


the  bright  blue  eyes  of  a little  boy 
of  eight.  “Ho-ho-ho,”  Santa  cried, 
“what  have  we  here?  A recep- 
tion on  my  very  first  stop?” 

“Who  are  you,  Chubby,  and 
what  do  ya  mean  by  falling  in  my 
den  in  the  middle  of  the  night?” 
inquired  the  little  lad. 

“Ho-ho-ho,”  chuckled  Santa, 
“I’m  Santa  Claus!” 

“O.K!  O.K!  O.K!  You’re  Santa 
Claus.  Don’t  wake  up  the  whole 
joint,”  replied  the  youngster. 
“What’s  with  that  crazy  knapsack 
you  got  on  your  back?” 

“I  come  laden  with  gifts  for 
good  little  boys  and  girls,”  an- 
swered Santa,  lighting  his  pipe. 
“I’m  the  spirit  of  Christmas !” 
“Spirit  of  Christmas?”  echoed 
the  little  man.  “Jack,  you’re  on  a 
kick!  Wadda’ya  got  in  that  pipe?” 
Santa  missed  this  last  remark 
as  he  was  already  probing  in  his 
bag  of  presents. 

“Oh,  I get  the  bag  gimmick 
now,”  spoke  up  the  boy,  “you  must 
really  puff  up  a storm  in  there.” 
“And  have  you  been  a good  little 
boy  this  past  year?”  said  Santa, 
emerging  from  the  bag. 

The  little  boy,  staring  at  Santa’s 
red  nose  and  twinkling  eyes,  de- 
cided he’d  better  humor  the  old 
gent.  “You  know  it,  Santa,”  he 
answered.  “I’ve  been  the  most, 
straight  through.” 

“Well,  then,  you  get  some  pres- 
ents. What  would  you  like?” 
“Look,  Tubby,”  said  the  boy  who 
was  tiring  of  the  game,  “you 
caught  me  on  the  way  to  the  bath- 
room. I don’t  really  care  what  I 


get.  Suppose  you  just  rack  the 
presents  in  the  corner  and  blow !” 
And  with  that  the  little  boy 
marched  off.  Santa,  a little  con- 
fused, but  still  merry,  went  about 
his  task  and  left. 

In  a flash  Santa  was  approach- 
ing the  second  stop,  a very  mod- 
ern home,  long  and  low  with  a flat 
roof.  But  being  a modern  house, 
it  had  no  chimney,  so  Santa  was 
obliged  to  use  the  door.  When  he 
reached  the  front  of  the  house  he 
saw  that  a light  was  still  burning, 
and,  peering  in  the  window,  saw  a 
boy  of  twelve  reading  in  an  arm- 
chair. Well,  thought  Santa,  the 
little  fellow  is  waiting  up  for  me. 
He  knocked  lightly  on  the  door 
and  called  out  his  greeting  as  it 
opened. 

“Shades  of  Freud !”  exclaimed 
the  boy,  “It’s  Santa  Claus!” 

“Merry  Christmas,”  said  Santa 
again  as  he  laid  down  his  bag, 
“and  what’s  your  name?” 

“Spinoza  Kant,”  said  the  boy  in 
a stunned  voice,  as  he  took  off  his 
thick  glasses  and  peered  intently 
at  Santa. 

“Were  you  beginning  to  think 
that  I wasn’t  coming?”  asked 
Santa,  laughing. 

“I  knew  something  would  come 
if  I kept  reading  that  Freud,” 
said  Spinoza,  clutching  the  fat 
book  he  had  been  reading. 

“And  have  you  been  a good  boy 
all  year  long?”  inquired  Santa,  be- 
ginning to  feel  a little  uncomfort- 
able under  the  steady  scrutiny  of 
the  boy. 


EAVENS,”  murmured  the 
MM  boy,  “it’s  correct  even  to 
the  classic  line.”  And  with  this 
the  boy  reached  for  a pad  and  pen- 
cil and,  still  staring  at  Santa,  be- 
gan to  write,  talking  aloud  all  the 
time : 

“Corporel  manifestation  of 
mental  obsession  appeared  to 
me  at  11:30  p.m.  in  figure  of 
Santa  Claus.  Image  undoubt- 
edly provoked  by  three  hours 
previous  reading  of  sub-con- 
scious repressions  by  Freud. 
Image  correct  in  both  physical 
and  vocal  aspects.” 

Santa,  somewhat  disconcerted 
by  all  this,  began  again.  “Well,”  he 
chuckled,  “now  what  would  you 
like  for  Christmas,  Spinoza?” 
Spinoza,  dropping  his  academic 
interest  as  this  phenomena  insist- 
ed on  staying,  began  to  grow  pale 
and  backed  away.  “Now  wait  a 
minute,  Santa;  this  ceases  to  be 
funny!”  He  shut  his  eyes  tight 
and  then  opened  them  and,  finding 
Santa  still  there,  gave  a little 
screech. 

“Don’t  be  frightened,”  said 
Santa  gently.  The  little  boy  be- 
gan to  cry  in  earnest  now.  “I’m 
cracking,”  he  cried.  “I’ve  read  too 
much  and  I’m  cracking!” 

“Spinoza,”  said  Santa  stepping 
toward  him,  “I’m  Santa  Claus.” 
“Go  away,  you  big,  fat  frus- 
tration !”  screamed  Spinoza,  cov- 
ering his  eyes. 

With  this,  Santa  heard  footsteps 
on  the  stair  above  as  Spinoza’s 
mother  and  father,  awakened  by 
their  son’s  screams,  came  in  to  in- 
vestigate. Santa  hurriedly  picked 
up  his  bag  and  retreated  out  the 
door.  As  he  climbed  into  his 
sleigh  he  heard  the  voices  of  Spin- 
oza’s parents  trying  to  comfort  the 
( continued  on  next  page) 


Santa 

boy  who  was  still  screaming. 

“Gads,  what  a world,”  said  San- 
ta as  he  took  off ; “maybe  Mother 
was  right.  But  I’ll  try  just  once 
more.” 

Santa’s  next  stop  was  one  in 
the  poorer  section  of  Brooklyn. 
“Now  here  is  a place  where  I can 
really  do  some  good,”  said  Santa 
to  himself.  He  glided  softly  to  a 
stop  beside  a darkened,  shabby 
house.  Opening  the  door,  Santa 
tip-toed  into  the  squalid  living- 
room.  While  he  bent  over  his  bag, 
searching  for  some  really  splendid 
gift  for  this  humble  family,  sud- 
denly the  dull  thud  of  an  iron  pipe 
sounded  on  the  back  of  his  head. 

When  Santa  regained  conscious- 
ness, he  was  laying  out  in  the 
snow,  his  bag  gone  and  a large 
lump  swelling  gently  on  his  skull. 
“That  settles  it,”  he  grunted. 
“Little  monsters.  I’m  through !” 
He  struggled  to  his  feet  and  slow- 
ly climbed  into  his  sleigh. 

He  set  his  course  for  home  and 
leaned  back  to  rest  his  head.  In 
doing  so,  however,  his  head  struck 
something  hard.  Santa  winced  and 
cursed  again.  Turning,  he  saw  that 
it  was  a case  of  Canadian  Club  in- 
tended for  a fraternity  that  had 
been  particularly  good  all  year. 
Santa  toyed  momentarily  with  the 
idea  of  finishing  the  case  himself, 
but  looking  over  the  side  he  saw 
that  he  was  passing  the  still,  white 
stretches  of  the  campus  on  which 
the  fraternity  stood,  so  he  decid- 
ed to  deliver  it. 

H E HAD  NO  sooner  parked  the 
sleigh  when  he  was  caught 
up  by  a group  of  boys  and  dragged 
into  the  house.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  the  dark,  quiet  homes  he  had 
passed,  this  house  was  blazing  with 
light.  Entering,  Santa  saw  that 
all  the  stockings  were  hung  up — 
but  still  with  legs  in  them.  Christ- 
mas carols  crashed  through  the 
house,  and  the  branches  of  a huge 
evergreen  that  stood  in  the  corner 
were  laden  down  with  empty  bot- 
tles. 


“Well,”  laughed  Santa,  “here  is 
the  Christmas  spirit!”  His  hosts 
cried  back  greeting  to  him: 
“Here’s  the  party  boy!” 

“Look  at  those  wild  flannels !” 
“Catch  that  nose,  what  a night 
he  must  be  having!” 

“Merry  Christmas!”  thundered 
Santa  over  the  din,  his  past 
troubles  forgotten.  “And  have  you 
all  been  good  boys  and  girls?” 
“Have  we  ever,”  the  reply  came 
back  in  mixed  chorus. 

“Well,  then,  I have  something 
for  you,”  and  Santa  drew  out  the 
case. 

On  suspicious  member,  fearing 
that  the  man  in  the  red  suit  was 
a “plant”  for  the  Student  Life 
Committee,  drew  back,  but  the 
rest  of  the  crowd  rushed  to  Santa, 
pounding  him  on  the  back  and  kiss- 
ing him.  He  was  promptly  seated, 
the  case  opened,  and  all  crowded 
round  him  as  Santa  told  of  his  bad 
luck  through  the  night. 

“Gee,  Santa,  that’s  really 
tough,”  said  one  cute  coed.  “You’re 
just  unappreciated.  You  must  get 
awful  cold  and  tired  running 
around  on  a night  like  this.”  This 
last  remark  was  punctuated  with 
a coy  smile. 

“Hup-hup,”  started  Santa,  but 
then  thought  better  of  it. 

So  Santa  laughed  and  sang  and 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  fraternity,  and  once,  telling  his 
hosts  that  he  must  check  on  his 
reindeer,  was  pushed  back  in  his 
seat  while  the  boys  promptly  went 
out  and  brought  them  in.  They 
made  a big  hit. 

“Poor  little  reindeer  out  in  the 
nasty  cold  all  by  yourself,”  mur- 
mured one  little  coed  as  she  poured 
a shot  of  liquor  down  its  throat. 
Soon  Donner  and  Blitzen  and  the 
rest  were  wobbling  woozily  around 
butting  people  with  their  antlers 
and  giving  rides  to  the  girls. 

“They  haven’t  enjoyed  them- 
selves so  much  since  I took  them 
to  see  Bambi,”  cried  Santa  slip- 
ping off  the  couch.  The  party  grew 
wilder  and  wilder,  but  soon,  as  it 
always  does,  the  dawn  came,  and 


Santa,  collecting  his  reindeer, 
made  his  farewells. 

“Just  one  more,  Santa,  old  man,” 
pleaded  the  crowd. 

“No,  thanks,  I’ve  got  a long 
drive  home.  And  besides,  I seem 
to  have  lost  one  of  my  reindeer,” 
said  Santa,  looking  blearily  about 
him  for  Blitzen. 

“Don’t  worry,  Santa.  We’ll  take 
care  of  him,”  they  said. 

“That’s  alright,  you  keep  him. 
He  always  was  a lush,  anyway,” 
laughed  Santa. 

“Well,  so  long,  Santa,  it’s  been 
great.  See  you  next  year!” 

“Goodbye,  you  all.  You  are  tru- 
ly the  children  of  Christmas!” 

So  saying,  Santa  stumbled  out 
into  the  cold  Christmas  morning, 
hitched  up  the  reindeer,  ripped  up 
a parking  ticket  which  had  been 
left  on  his  sleigh,  and  took  off. 
Santa  sang  merrily  as  he  raced 
home,  happy  that  there  were  still 
those  for  whom  Christmas  was 
really  Christmas.  When  he  reached 
home  he  made  everyone  there 
happy  too.  His  wife  was  happy  be- 
cause Santa  vowed  he  would  visit 
only  fraternity  houses  from  now 
on,  which  meant  that  his  trips 
would  be  considerably  lessened, 
and  they  would  go  South  so  as  to 
be  nearer  Santa’s  greatest  distri- 
bution. Santa’s  helpers  were  hap- 
py too  because  now  they  would 
only  have  to  make  one  product, 
and  instead  of  the  workshop  smell- 
ing of  paint  it  would  be  perfumed 
with  sweet-smelling  mash.  Then, 
too,  they  could  produce  all  they 
wanted,  for  Santa  assured  them  it 
would  all  be  consumed. 

And  so,  dear  children,  that  is 
why  Santa  doesn’t  come  around 
anymore — but  non-existant?  Why 
you  may  still  to  this  day,  see  Blitz- 
en out  on  the  lawn  of  the  fratern- 
ity house,  somewhat  stiff,  but  the 
poor  deer  has  done  a lot  of  drink- 
ing- THE  END 


“I  see  in  the  paper  that  nine 
professors  and  a student  were 
killed  in  a wreck.” 

“Poor  chap.” 
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//q  UT  WE’VE  GOT  to  have  a wintery  picture!  It’s  a winter 
D issue!”  Thus  spake  the  Old  Line  editor,  and  that’s  the  way  it 
had  to  be. 

There  was  no  snow  on  the  ground,  the  temperature  was  in  the 
80’s,  the  sun  was  shining,  but  University  photographer,  A1  Dannegar, 
who  needed  a wintery  picture  of  a Maryland  coed,  agreed  to  use  the 
December  Girl  of  the  Month  as  his  model. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Dannegar,  his  ski  jacket  (size  42),  his  7%  foot 
skis,  and  his  skill,  you’re  looking  at  a very  pretty  Ann  Thompson, 
Sophomore  in  Home  Ec.  Don’t  be  deceived  by  the  skis  she’s  holding  so 
professionally — she’s  from  the  land  of  hominy  grits  and  hush  pup- 
pies, North  Carolina.  Southern  North  Carolina,  that  is  (“five  miles 
further  south  and  it  would  have  been  South  Carolina”). 

This  lovely  AOPi  is  a Phyllis  Bell  model  and  was  Miss  North- 
western in  her  high  school  days.  She’s  an  amateur  artist;  likes  to 
dance  and  sew  in  addition  to  her  modeling.  Television  has  spotted 
this  gal’s  charms,  and  she’s  also  been  on  radio. 

Everything’s  phony  about  this  wintery  picture  of  a Maryland 
coed — except  Ann  Thompson,  who,  everyone  agrees,  is  no  illusion. 


ARE  YOU  PSYCHO?  This  is  a 
problem  that  has  been  trou- 
bling millions  in  this  time  of  un- 
rest.— Do  you  fit  into  the  modern 
picture?  Can  you  match  manias 
with  your  best  friends  ? If  you 
have  the  slightest  doubt,  the  small- 
est suspicion  of  mental  unbalance; 
if  there  has  been  some  ancient, 
long-forgotten  trace  of  insanity  in 
your  family  ancestory,  it  is  your 
duty  to  read  on — to  make  sure  that 
this  creeping,  crawling  evil  does 
not  claim  you  as  her  victim. 

How,  what,  who,  and  when  is 
psycho?  (Psycho  is  the  word  the 
“nice”  people  use  for  “nuts.”) 
It’s  helpful  to  know  what  the 
characteristics  are,  and  how  to 
recognize  them. 

There  are  millions  of  types  pos- 
sible. No  two  madmen  are  exact- 
ly alike.  Through  the  years  char- 
acteristic patterns  have  appeared 
that  help  in  the  discovery  and 


treatment  of  the  psycho. 

We  must  first  of  all  determine  the 
class  into  which  you  fall.  The  first 
is  the  DAWN-LOVER  variety, 
found  in  the  most  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  of  the  world.  This  is 
the  sort  of  guy  who  always  has  a 
smile  on  his  face — no  matter  what 
hour  of  the  morning  it  happens  to 
be.  There  he  stands,  a nauseatingly 
cheerful  grin  spread  halfway 
across  his  face,  literally  running 
over  with  good  will  and  revoltingly 
eager  to  see  that  his  fellow  men 
“rise  and  shine”  in  the  cold  grey 
hours  before  dawn.  His  eyes  are 
usually  wide-open  during  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  but  he  drops 
off  to  sleep  about  8:00  p.m. 

SECOND  IS  THE  HOG— he’s 
hungry  24  hours  a day  and  will 
stop  eating  only  when  the  food 
runs  out.  He  can  eat  anything, 
anywhere — like  hard  candy  and 
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pickles  for  breakfast  or  a couple 
of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  chocolate 
cake  for  a snack.  He’s  miserable 
if  he  misses  a meal  and  becomes 
violently  angry  if  anyone  kids  him 
about  his  figure.  His  wide  mouth 
is  full  of  large  sharp  teeth  with 
ample  spaces  between  for  tooth- 
picks ; he  has  a shovel-shaped 
tongue  and  a lower  lip  that  serves 
as  a catch-all  for  crumbs  that  jump 
from  the  fork  in  a last  attempt  to 
escape  his  crushing  jaws.  One  arm 
is  larger  than  the  'other  from 
lifting  heavily-laden  forks  to  his 
mouth.  He  never  worries  about 
his  love-life — he  ain’t  got  any! 

The  JOKER  comes  next — he 
thinks  it’s  screamingly  funny  to 
put  small  cigarette  holes  in  some- 
one else’s  just-finished  English 
theme;  loves  to  slip  little  worms 
into  books  to  serve  as  bookmarks 
for  his  friends.  He  sets  the  alarm 
for  1:00  a.m.  when  his  room- 
mate has  an  8 o’clock  final — or  for 
7:00  a.m.  on  Sunday.  With  his 
small,  weasel-like  face  and  well- 
developed  belly  laugh,  he’s  never 
happy  until  he’s  made  his  friends 
? ? ? frantic. 


The  Sleeper 
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The  SLEEPER  who  loves  to 
sleep  at  all  hours  and  places,  can 
doze  off  on  a moment’s  notice.  This 
type  goes  around  with  a glassy- 
eyed look  and  can  sleep  up-right 
in  class  with  his  eyes  open  to  give 
the  appearance  of  avid  attention. 
He  never  fails  to  dance  with  his 
girl  cheek-to-cheek.  It’s  not  love — 
he’s  asleep  again ! 


The  Hog 


The  SLOB — Not  just  a part- 
time  slob  or  a half-hearted  slob, 
but  the  real  honest-to-goodness 
slob  who  hates  to  take  a bath. 
The  thought  of  getting  into  a tub 
and  getting  wet  all  over  is  enough 
to  ruin  his  cheery  disposition.  He 
wears  the  same  clothes  for  weeks, 
without  changing.  Hates  to  throw 
anything  away.  In  fact,  he’s  got 
boxes  of  “treasures”  from  the 
time  he  was  3% — like  two  chipped 
marbles  he  stole  from  the  kid 
next  door  or  a bit  of  copper  wire 
and  a piece  of  lead  pipe  that  just 
might  come  in  handy  some  day.  He 
likes  to  have  his  domain  spread 
out  before  him,  preferably  all  over 
the  floor.  His  pockets  are  stuffed 
full  of  assorted  trash,  scraps  of 
paper,  used  kleenex,  a beer  bottle 
cap,  two  lead  pennies,  and  a half 
stick  of  gum — second  hand  of 
course. 

The  MEDICINE  MAN  loves  to 
be  sick ; is  never  happy  unless  he’s 
miserable.  His  conversation  con- 


sists of  learned  dissertations  on 
his  past  medical  history.  The  high- 
point  of  his  day  is  making  a great 
production  of  taking  pills  and  nose- 
drops  ; at  the  slightest  “symptom” 
he  is  thrown  into  wild  anxiety  and 
excitement.  This  character  can 
usually  be  found  spending  half  the 
semester  in  the  infirmary  in  com- 
plete happiness. 

* * :1c 

COULD  ANY  of  these  be  you? 

Is  it  possible  that  you  or  some- 
one you  know  is  psycho?  Once  you 
have  learned  the  dreadful  truth, 
your  battle  has  only  begun.  As  a 
psycho  you  must  overcome  your 
fear  of  insanity.  Don’t  be  ashamed 
of  it,  tell  EVERYBODY  about  it! 
It’s  a subject  to  brighten  the  dull- 
est conversation.  To  anyone:  your 
room-mate,  the  kid  next  to  you 
in  class,  or  that  person  you’ve  been 
dying  to  date.  Just  walk  up  to 
them  and  say — “Excuse  me,  I’m  a 
psycho  and  I was  wondering  if 
you’d  like  to — .”  That’s  about  all 
you’ll  have  time  to  say. 

As  a psycho  you  have  a right 
to  demand  special  privileges.  When 
your  professor  insists,  unreason- 
ably, of  course,  that  you  simply 
MUST  turn  in  that  paper  that  was 
due  last  semester,  turn  to  him  with 
confidence  and  say:  “I’m  terribly 
sorry,  I’ll  not  have  time  to  help 
you  out.  My  psychiatrist  has  a 
special  running  this  week — ‘Two 
couches,  no  waiting.’  ” 

Of  course,  your  family  must  be 
told  the  whole  horrible  truth  soon- 
er or  later.  It’s  always  best  to 
break  it  to  them  gently.  Perhaps 
a little  note  reading: 

Dear  Mom  and  Pop, 

School  is  wonderful. 
Today  they  told  me  I am 
a psycho! 

I am  so  happy. 

Your  son — 

Anyway,  remember  this — if  you 
hate  everybody,  can’t  stand  chap- 
erones, professors  or  housemoth- 
ers, despise  your  roommate  and 
wish  you  were  dead — you’re  not 
psycho.  You’re  crazy,  man,  crazy ! 


The  Dawn-Lover 
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SEVERAL  STERN  FACES  looked  up  as  I pushed 
my  cart  into  the  Peabody  Memorial  Room,  past 
the  long  rows  of  mahogany  tables  to  the  case 
marked  “A — B”.  As  usual,  there  were  not  too  many 
A’s  to  be  shelved,  mostly  B’s  like  Bonte  and  Bailey. 
I had  them  done  in  no  time  and  went  right  into 
Gather,  Collins,  Costain  and  even  de  la  Mare.  It 
was  then  that  I heard  the  familiar  steps  of  the 
librarian  coming  toward  me.  I turned  to  meet  her, 
knowing  that  she  was  about  to  ask  me  to  run  up- 
stairs and  find  five  or  six  obscure  titles  in  the 
stacks.  She  glowed  her  usual  glow  and  mouthed 
her  usual  request.  I saw  her  lips  move  as  they 
formed  the  words,  but  my  ears  received  no  sound 
for  my  brain  seemed  to  say  “Never  mind,  I know 
already.” 

The  librarian,  Miss  Blandish  by  name,  was  a 
woman  of  about  40,  unmarried,  and  with  no  pro- 
spects as  far  as  I could  tell,  who  lived  with  her 
sister  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  library. 
She  wasn’t  bad  looking  and  she  dressed  pretty 


well,  being  particularly  fond  of  clothing  with  neck- 
lines that  were  low  enough  or  wide  enough  to  al- 
low adequate  display  of  her  shapely  chest.  I found 
out  after  about  a month  at  the  library,  that  this 
was  a very  effective  method  of  taunting  the  in- 
considerate male  population  which  had  passed  her 
by.  You  didn’t  have  to  have  unusual  powers  of 
perception  to  be  able  to  see  the  smile  begin  to 
show  on  her  lips  as  she’d  watch  the  eyes  of  a male 
patron  go  down,  up,  down  again  and  then  off  into 
space  like  twin  yo-yos  that  just  had  their  strings 
snipped.  Most  feminine  eyeballs  acted  the  same  way 
except  after  the  two  downs  and  an  up,  they  usually 
dropped  down  again  and  stayed  there  like  two 
marbles  at  the  bottom  of  a goldfish  bowl.  When 
she  wasn’t  teasing  the  men,  though,  her  face  was 
as  cheerful  as  the  one  on  your  alarm  clock  at  6:30 
in  the  morning. 

Well,  as  I was  saying,  Miss  Blandish  had  come 
up  in  back  of  me  and  given  me  the  old  “run  up- 
stairs” routine,  so  up  I went,  slowly,  of  course, 
so  as  not  to  get  heart  trouble,  and  made  my  way 
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over  to  the  non-fiction  rack  in  which  the  first  book 
on  the  list  was  supposed  to  be  kept.  No  thanks  to 
Mr.  Dewey  or  his  decimal  system,  I was  able  to 
find  the  book  without  too  much  trouble  and  to 
round  up  the  rest  of  the  titles  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  Not  having  used  up  the  thirty 
minutes  which  I usually  allotted  myself  for  this 
number  of  special  requests,  I got  the  copy  of  The 
Naked  and  the  Dead  from  the  “restricted”  section 
and  opened  it  to  page  177,  where  I had  stopped  read- 
ing the  last  time. 

WHEN  I GOT  downstairs  again,  Miss  Blandish 
promptly  trotted  over  and  took  the  books 
from  me  and  with  manner  of  a mean  daddy  giving 
away  pups  of  the  family  bitch,  handed  them  to 
a grouchy  looking  man  in  spectacles  who  was  stand- 
ing near  the  card  catalog.  I went  back  to  my 
shelving,  starting  with  Dos  Passos,  and  had  gotten 
all  the  way  to  Nordoff  and  Hall  before  the  steps 
came  again,  this  time  with  a list  of  three  books. 
Up  I went  as  usual  and  got  the  books,  but  I didn’t 
have  time  to  do  any  outside  reading  because  any- 
one, especially  a librarian,  can  judge  about  how 
long  it  takes  to  find  three  books ; besides,  Miss 
Prentice,  the  assistant  librarian,  had  taken  The 
Dead  to  lunch  with  her.  She  didn’t  know  that  any- 
one would  notice  that  the  book  was  gone,  but  then, 
I don’t  think  that  she  realized  how  observant  I was. 
I went  down  the  long  flight  of  steps  and  again  sur- 
rendered my  litter  to  the  librarian  and  went  on 
with  my  shelving.  With  the  job  about  three- 
quarters  done,  I pushed  my  care  over  to  the  “S”  sec- 
tion. There  are  usually  a lot  of  S’s  (books  whose 
author’s  name  begins  with  the  letter  S)  but  today 
there  were  only  twelve  including  four  by  Steinbeck 
so  it  wouldn’t  take  long — not  long  if  the  librarian 
would  just  leave  me  alone  and  let  me  do  my  job. 
These  thoughts  must  have  been  of  the  telegraphic 
kind,  for  Pd  no  sooner  thought  them  than  the  li- 
brarian came  running  over  with  a list.  I was  exas- 
perated, but  she  seemed  so  extra  pleasant  that  I 
thought  that  Fd  at  least  try  to  act  decent  about  it. 
I took  the  list,  flashed  a “say  cheese”  smile  and 
started  upstairs. 

“Eight  books  she  wants,”  I said  out  loud  as  I 
climbed  the  steps.  “I  sure  hope  Miss  Prentice  is 


back  from  lunch.” 

I couldn’t  find  the  first,  so  I went  ahead  looking 
for  the  second.  I couldn’t  find  it  either  nor  the  third 
or  the  fourth.  Then  it  dawned  on  me,  they  must  be 
in  a special  collection  and  Miss  Blandish  forgot  to 
put  the  symbol  down.  I looked  at  the  titles.  Giotto 
was  the  first  one. 

THE  MADONNAS  OF  CIMABUE  was  the  sec- 
ond title  on  the  list.  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  books  must  be  religious,  because  I know 
what  a Madonna  is.  I used  to  be  a wheel  in  my  Sun- 
day School.  I looked  in  the  religion  and  philosophy 
section  but  still  couldn’t  find  the  books.  Then  I 
noticed  the  title  of  the  third  book,  Paintings  and 
Reliefs  of  Ghiberti.  I didn’t  know  what  they  meant 
by  Reliefs  and  Ghiberti,  but  the  first  word  gave  me 
the  clue.  I waltzed  right  over  to  the  art  section  and 
dug  in.  Sure  enough  I found  all  the  titles  except 
one.  Since  Pd  taken  so  long  in  figuring  out  which 
section  to  look  in,  I didn’t  have  any  time  to  catch 
up  on  Mr.  Mailer — besides  Miss  Prentice  was  still 
out  to  lunch. 

I lugged  the  heavy  art  books  (art  books  usually- 
are)  to  the  head  of  the  steps  and  was  just  getting 
ready  to  go  down  when  the  top  book  slipped  and 
skittered  down  the  first  flight  of  steps  onto  the  land- 
ing and  then  through  the  iron  grill-work  to  the 
main  reading  room.  I could  imagine  the  book  fall- 
ing down  on  some  reader’s  head  in  the  Peabody 
Memorial  Room,  or  crashing  into  one  of  the  ex- 
pensive lamps  on  the  center  table.  Instead  the  book 
slapped  itself  down  on  the  bare  floor  with  a sharp 
crack  that  sounded  for  all  the  world  like  a gun 
shot.  I couldn’t  help  laughing  (I  had  to  cover  up  my 
mouth  with  my  hand)  because  I could  just  see  poor 
little  Mrs.  Carter  slumping  face  forward  into  her 
de  la  Mare  while  stern  Mr.  Simpson  jumped  to  his 
feet,  Kenneth  Roberts  in  hand,  ready  to  lead  the  less 
daring  readers  into  battle.  But  when  I realized  how 
Miss  Blandish  must  look,  the  laughter  left  me. 
She’d  probably  be  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
with  her  sharp  pencil  drawn,  daring  me  to  come 
down.  I remembered  how  she  acted  when  I bumped 
into  Mrs.  Stokes  with  my  cart.  Slowly  I made  my 
way  downstairs.  I could  see  her  shoes,  then  her  legs, 

( continued  on  pane  18) 
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"Whoa.  dammit,  whoa!  ’ 


Tulip  't  ree 

HEN  finally  he  had  dumped 
the  last  load  and  returned  from 
the  alley,  he  found  Cousin  Hilliard 
waiting.  “Johann,  I want  you  to 
choose  a gift  for  yourself.”  He  in- 
dicated the  toy  shelves.  “Anything 
you  like.” 

Hans  was  bewildered  as  he 
looked  around  at  the  odd  assort- 
ment of  toys  designed  to  appeal 
to  children,  from  a few  months  to 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  Then 
he  saw  the  puppets  and  thought 
again  of  Jan  and  Aleza.  There 
were  twelve  of  them  in  a brass 
bound  leather  case,  each  with  its 
own  little  compartment.  There  was 
Pinocchio,  Stromboli,  Rumplestilt- 
skin,  Cinderella  and,  of  course,  the 
fairy  god  mother. 

When  he  pointed  to  the  case 
with  its  twelve  little  inhabitants, 
his  cousin  gave  a rueful  half-sup- 
pressed laugh.  “Dolls  at  your 
age!  . . . Well,  I must  say  though 
that  you  display  good  taste  . . . 
These  are  hand  made  and  were 
imported  from  the  Black  Forest 
in  Germany  when  we  first  opened 
our  toy  department.  They  must 
have  seemed  too  expensive ; at  any 
rate  we’ve  had  to  dust  them  off 
every  year  since.” 

It  was  good  to  be  in  the  fresh 
air  again.  The  night  was  crisp; 
the  rain  had  passed  and  the  sky 
was  clear  and  brilliant  with  stars. 
Hans  paused — he  was  tired  by  the 
weight  of  the  case — so  he  set  it 
down,  opened  it  and  began  to 
examine  each  puppet  with  renewed 
curiosity. 

On  the  far  horizon  the  drone  of 
the  midnight  plane  from  Chicago 
became  increasingly  audible,  its 
green  and  red  lights  winking  on 
and  off.  At  first,  he  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  scrutinizing  the  little 
puppets  that  he  failed  to  hear  it. 

When  suddenly  he  did,  he  began 
to  shake  uncontrollably  and  threw 
himself  almost  involuntarily  full 
length  along  the  granite  curbing. 
In  the  ensuing  few  seconds  he 


relived  another  night  in  all  its  ter- 
ror and  anguish. 

IT  HAD  BEEN  just  such  a calm 
* peaceful  December  night  that 
planes  had  come  suddenly  with  no 
warning  upon  the  defenseless 
sleeping  village  and  in  the  night- 
mare of  the  next  few  minutes  all 
but  obliterated  it.  Those  who  sur- 
vived the  attack  found  their  past 
blasted  into  the  dust;  their  pres- 
ent an  almost  unbearable  chaos; 
their  future  dark  with  fear  and  un- 
certainty. 

He  didn’t  know  how  long  he  lay 
on  the  cold  pavement  or  when  he 
had  picked  himself  up  and  started 
up  the  hill  again;  but  without 
realizing  it  he  was  again  passing 
the  old  house  by  the  bridge.  He 
paused  and  tried  to  imagine  the 
gaunt  old  tulip  tree  as  a Christmas 
tree,  as  the  children  had  imagined 
it. 

He  half  closed  his  eyes  and  saw 
the  tiny  crystals  of  frost  that 
clung  to  the  branches  explode  in 
the  moonlight  like  miniature  Ro- 
man candles.  The  tree  became 
alive  with  color  ...  if  only  the 
children  could  see  it  on  awakening 
as  he  was  seeing  it  then  . . . “and 
after  all,”  he  cried  suddenly  to 
himself,  “why  shouldn’t  they  ?” 
In  another  moment  he  was  running 
back  over  the  bridge  and  down 
the  hill  toward  the  alley  behind 
H.  Magnus. 

He  was  leaving  the  alley  for  the 
fourth  time  when  a voice  behind 
him  said,  “Hold  it  there,  young 
fellow,  what  do  you  think  you’re 
doing?”  It  was  Big  Jim  Mathis 
the  cop. 

“Well,  speak  up,  boy,  I’m  not  go- 
ing to  arrest  you  for  stealing  trash, 
but  what  in  thunderation  are  you 
doing  with  it  all  ? I’ve  watched  you 
carry  . . . well,  this  makes  the 
fourth  load,  and  now  I aim  to  find 
out  what  it’s  all  about.” 

Hans  had  almost  dropped  the 
armful  he  was  carrying,  but  now 
his  courage  returned.  “I  can’t  eas- 
( continued,  on  next  page) 
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ily  tell  you,  but  I can  show  you 
very  quickly,  Sir.” 

IJ#  HAT  LT.  MATHIS  saw  caused 
wf  his  jaw  to  drop  . . . for  what 
had  been  a twisted  bare  old  tree, 
was  now  a peppermint  stick  tree 
from  whose  gaily  festooned  limbs 
hung  a confusion  of  brightly  col- 
ored objects:  a red  tricycle  wheel, 
a slightly  bent  toy  trumpet,  a one- 
eyed  teddy  bear,  and  at  the  very 
top  was  Cinderella’s  fairy  god- 
mother holding  a tiny  silver  star- 
tipped  wand  which  seemed  to  wield 
some  very  powerful  magic,  for  all 
her  little  puppet  subjects  moted 
gently  in  the  branches  below  her 
in  a most  lifelike  manner — but 
perhaps  it  was  only  the  wind. 

The  last  piece  of  tinsel  was  hard- 
ly hung  when  a car  was  heard 
coming  slowly  down  the  grade. 
Big  Jim  and  Hans  scrambled  out 
of  sight. 

“Well  by  my  soul  now  ...  if 
it  isn’t  the  mayor  and  his  pretty 
wife  out  judging  the  Christmas 
decorations.” 

And  the  mayor  was  at  that  mo- 
ment saying  to  his  wife,  “I  told 
you  before  we  came  that  it  was 
useless  to  visit  the  East  Haven 
section  ...  its  only  claim  to  beauty 
is  its  gardens  with  their  tulip  trees 
. . . and  tulip  trees  don’t  bloom  in 
December.” 

“Look  Tom,”  his  wife  said  sud- 
denly, “how  extraordinarily  beau- 
tiful ! It’s  the  most  original  idea 
we’ve  seen!” 

“I’ll  admit  its  good,  Elizabeth, 
but  don’t  go  overboard  and  get 
reckless.  This  contest  has  no  small 
political  and  social  significance  . . . 
remember  I’m  running  for  reelec- 
tion in  June  . . . unfortunately 
these  people  don’t  count  political- 
ly.” 

“I  was  only  thinking  that  no  one 
would  begrudge  them  third  prize 
. . . and  I’m  sure  they  could  use 
the  five  hundred  dollars. 

“To  think  ...  if  I’d  listened  to 
you  we  might  never  have  seen  this 
wonderful  creation  . . . who  said 
tulip  trees  don’t  bloom  in  Decem- 
ber?” 


Old  Mrs  Wilhoit  paused  on  her 
way  home  from  church  to  watch 
two  ecstatically  happy  children 
playing  ’round  a beautifully  deco- 
rated tree.  “How  nice,”  she  mur- 
mured in  approval.  “Some  saving 
soul  has  shown  real  ingenuity. 
What  a pity  John  Frederick  missed 
that  simple  kind  of  happiness.” 


Slongnowseeyallater 

Igottagotaspeechclass 


* * * 

“Some  blind  date ! Look  at  her — 
she’s  too  fat,  her  nose  is  broken, 
her  hair  is  bleached,  she’s  knock- 
kneed,  and  she’s  missing  two 
teeth.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  whisper, 
she’s  deaf,  too.” 
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Be  Sure  — Buy  The  Best 
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Evenings  ’til  9 
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24-Hour  Towing  Service 

Chaney’s  Garage 

For  complete  tune-up 
service,  visit  College  Park’s 
most  popular  garage. 
Everything  for  your  car. 

BUY  AT  THE 

ESSO 

SIGN 

7505  Baltimore  Ave.  WA  7-9710 


Suburban  Trust  Company 

A Strong , Friendly  Bank 


Visit  our  new  bank  in  the  College  Park  Shopping  Center. 


Every  banking  and  trust  facility.  Night  depository 
for  Fraternities  and  Sororities.  Personal  loans  and 
savings  accounts. 


HOURS: 


Monday  thru  Friday,  8:30  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Friday  Evenings,  6:00  P.M.  to  8:00  P.M. 
Saturdays  8:30  A.M.  to  12  Noon 
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Yo-Yo 

her  skirt,  that  bare  chest,  and  finally  her  face.  It 
was  smiling ! 

“You  really  sent  that  one  down  quickly,”  she 
said  taking  the  books  from  me,  “but  not  so  fast 
next  time,  please.” 

She  was  smiling! 

I STOOD  THERE  dumbfounded,  trying  to  figure 
out  what  had  caused  the  big  change.  I knew 
when  I saw  where  she  was  taking  the  books.  She 
handed  them  to  a tall,  well-dressed  “whiskey  ad” 
type  guy  and  then  directed  him  to  the  Art  alcove 
and  sat  down  with  him.  I could  see  that  she  was 
really  going  out  of  her  way  to  look  like  something 
to  him,  and  this  was  unusual  because  ordinarily 
she  just  liked  to  tease,  not  torment.  Maybe  it  was 
just  her  interest  in  art  . . . she  had  a passion  for 
it  . . . and  I was  trying  to  see  something  that 
wasn’t  there,  but  anyway  I was  a might  confused 
when  I went  back  to  the  S case  to  finish  my  shelv- 
ing. I shoved  the  four  Steinbecks  into  place,  hardly 
seeing  the  books  I was  working  with,  so  preoc- 
cupied was  I with  the  unusual  happenings  of  the 
past  few  minutes.  When  I had  put  the  last  book  on 
the  shelf,  I pushed  my  empty  cart  to  the  little 
niche  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  walked  over  to 
the  circulation  desk.  Just  as  I got  there,  Miss 
Blandish  came  over  to  me. 

“Before  you  sit  down,  would  you  mind  running 
upstairs  again?” 

Still  puzzled  by  her  new  pleasantness,  I took  the 
list  of  books  she  offered  and  started  upstairs,  slow- 
ly, of  course,  so  as  not  to  get  heart  trouble.  I 
noticed  by  the  titles  that  they  were  more  art 
books,  more  books  for  me  to  have  to  dig  out,  take 
downstairs,  take  back  upstairs,  just  so  that  she 
could  talk  longer  to  the  clothes  horse  in  the  alcove. 

“I’ll  have  to  see  what  this  guy’s  technique  is,”  I 
said  to  myself  as  I took  the  first  title  from  the 
dusty  shelf. 

Downstairs  again,  I took  the  books  to  the  alcove 
and  laid  them  on  the  table. 

“Thank  you  so  much,”  Miss  Blandish  said,  wav- 
ing her  hand  in  a gesture  of  dismissal. 

I could  take  the  hand  wave  O.K.,  but  the  silly 
sweet  smile  on  her  face  nearly  made  me  throw  up. 

I WENT  BACK  to  the  circulation  desk  with  the 
question  still  in  my  mind.  What  made  Miss 
Blandish  go  for  the  guy  so?  Luckily,  I could  keep 
a pretty  good  eye  on  the  two  from  my  place  at  the 
desk,  and  believe  me,  no  hawk  ever  watched  his 
prey  better  than  I watched  them.  They  were  talk- 
ing and  looking  at  the  pictures  in  the  books  that 
I’d  brought  down  and  every  once  in  a while,  they’d 
look  at  each  other  with  that  serious,  understanding 


look  which  seems  to  be  so  common  to  people  who 
talk  art.  Still  I didn’t  see  anything  which  made 
him  any  different  from  lots  of  other  men  who  came 
to  the  library.  He  was  better  dressed  than  most, 
but  I’ve  seen  her  give  a lot  less  attention  to  a lot 
fancier  ones.  Maybe  it  was  his  after-shave.  Any- 
way, I kept  watching  like  a hawk  and  all  of  a sud- 
den, I realized  why  she  was  so  fascinated  with  him. 
His  eyes  didn’t  yo-yo!  No  matter  how  much  she’d 
switch  herself  around,  or  lean  over,  he  kept  his  eyes 
on  the  books  or  else  looked  her  straight  in  the  eye. 
What  a guy ; that  takes  real  control. 

It  was  almost  closing  time  when  I came  up  from 
the  basement  with  a set  of  prints  Miss  Blandish 
had  asked  for.  They  were  still  in  the  Art  Alcove 
and  from  the  way  Miss  Blandish  was  acting,  the 
old  boy  still  hadn’t  yo-yo’d.  I snapped  the  lights 
twice  to  signal  closing  and  went  to  the  return  book 
bin  to  collect  the  day’s  droppings.  I came  back  and 
went  around  to  the  various  rooms  to  turn  out  the 
lights.  Miss  Prentice  was  at  the  desk  charging  the 
last  of  the  books  for  the  day.  When  I came  to  the 
alcove,  I heard  “Mr.  Will  Power”  ask  Miss  Blandish 
if  she  would  like  to  go  to  dinner  with  him  and 
continue  their  discussion  of  painting.  Her  “I’d  love 
to”  sounded  so  trilly  and  silly  that  I thought  that 
he  must  be  tickling  her  someplace.  When  we  all 
had  our  coats  on,  I snapped  out  the  center  light 
and  pulled  the  big  door  shut  until  I heard  the  night 
latch  click.  When  I turned  to  go  down  the  steps,  I 
noticed  that  the  new  twosome  had  already  reached 
the  sidewalk. 

When  I walked  into  the  library  the  next  day,  I 
wouldn’t  have  been  more  surprised  at  what  I saw 
than  if  I’d  seen  old  Mrs.  Bailey  reading  a Mickey 
Spillane.  Miss  Blandish  was  wearing  a dress  that 
had  a collar  that  was  a full  two  inches  above  her 
neck.  Never  in  all  the  time  that  I’d  been  working 
at  the  library  had  I seen  her  in  anything  that 
didn’t  show  at  least  four  square  inches  of  her 
proudest  possession,  greatest  achievement,  or  what- 
ever the  brassiere  ads  call  it.  And  she  was  so  nice ! 
I could  have  run  Mrs.  Stokes  down  with  my  cart  or 
told  Mr.  Spencer  that  Dreiser  was  a corn-ball  and 
she  wouldn’t  have  said  a word. 


A new  bride  was  asked  what  she  had  found  to  be 
the  biggest  thrill  of  marriage.  “It  was  certainly 
thrilling  when  Henry  took  me  to  the  license  bureau. 
It  was  another  thrill  when  the  minister  pronounced 
us  man  and  wife.  I got  an  awful  bang  out  of  see- 
ing Henry  sign  the  register  ‘Mr.  and  Mrs.’  I do  be- 
lieve, though,  that  my  biggest  thrill  was  thumbing 
my  nose  at  the  house  detective.” 
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Wayne  Smith,  the  1952  chairman  of 
PKT’s  Harmony  Hall,  presents  a cup  to 
SAE’s  winning  quartet.  Left  to  right: 
Dick  Beckwith,  Dick  Charlton,  Bob  Ben- 
son, Dave  Watson,  Wayne  Smith. 

HARMONY  HALL 


Narrow  bow  ties,  colorful 

vests,  and  derbies,  symbols  of 
that  mad  and  merry  period  known 
as  the  Gay  Nineties,  are  once 
again  making  their  appearance  in 
our  day.  Along  with  these  tra- 
ditions is  an  equally  exciting  one — 
the  Barbershop  Quartet. 

Maryland  will  again  revive  the 
custom  this  week  when  Phi  Kap- 
pa Tau  presents  its  fourth  annual 
Harmony  Hall  contest. 

Greeks  will  get  the  chance  to 
pipe  mellow  tones  on  December 
4th  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Coliseum 
as  their  quartets  vie  for  the  cov- 
eted trophy  now  in  the  possession 
of  SAE. 

In  addition  to  the  talent  offered 
by  the  Greeks,  two  of  the  finest 
barbershop  quartets  in  the  coun- 
try, the  “Columbians”  and  the 
“Sinatones”  will  entertain.  Both  of 
these  groups  were  finalists  in  the 
International  Barbershop  Quar- 
tet competition. 

Last  year’s  intermission  enter- 
tainment was  supplied  by  Bob  Ben- 
son and  his  Bob-O-Larks,  a pro- 
fessional group. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  is  a 
key  figure  in  this  type  of  program, 


by  RAY  BROWNING 

and  Harmony  Hall  has  featured 
some  top  performers  in  this  ca- 
pacity. Two  years  ago  Gene  Klav- 
en  conducted  the  show.  Gene  now 
has  his  own  program  on  radio  in 
New  York,  after  a brief  sojourn  in 
Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Last  year,  PKT  invited  a disc 
jockey  team  from  Washington, 
Aletha  Agee  and  Art  Lamb,  to 
emcee  the  contest  and  everybody 
agreed  that  they  did  a swell  job. 

Winning  quartets  have  gained 
quite  a bit  of  recognition  through 
the  Harmony  Hall  contest.  Last 
year’s  first  and  second  placers,  the 
SAE  and  TEP  quartets,  have  ap- 
peared on  radio,  television  and 
entertained  at  many  campus 
events. 

Both  groups  appeared  at  last 
year’s  Inter-Fraternity  sing,  and 
the  TEP  quartet  entertained  at 
the  KA  Minstrel  show  and  also  at 
the  Soph  Prom. 

This  year,  PKT  promises  the 
biggest  and  best  show  in  the  three 
year  history  of  the  event,  and  to 
you,  who  attend,  it  will  be  as  ex- 
pensive as  a stroll  through  the 
campus. 

THE  END 


JACK  MULLANE,  Inc. 

Masquerade  Costumes  For 
Private  Parties  - Dramatics 
Musical  Comedies 
Santa  Claus  Suits 
Tuxedos  - Full  Dress  - Morning  Suits 
Graduation  Caps  and  Gowns 
and  Choir  Robes 


MEtropolitan  8-9395 
714  1 1th  STREET,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MISOGYNIST  SAM 

He  Saves  All  His  Money 
To  Eat  Hamburgers 
at 

LITTLE  TAVERN 

7413  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

Open  anytime — night  and  day 
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STAGNANT  17 


“For  insignia  we  could  use  gold  slabs 
to  be  worn  on  the  shoulders . The 


higher  the  rank 9 the  bigger  the  slab” 


/^NCE  UPON  a time,  long,  long 
^ ago,  there  was  a faraway  land 
called  Terrapinis.  In  this  land 
there  was  a great  and  good  uni- 
versity called,  logically  enough, 
the  University  of  Terrapinis. 

The  University  contained  a fine 
college  of  modern  languages 
wherein  were  taught  English, 
Scottissue-ish,  and  Terrapinisian. 

The  Thane  of  the  College  of 
Modern  Languages  had  many  prob- 
lems. No  one  seemed  interested 
in  joining  his  outfit,  which  not  only 
made  for  empty  classrooms,  but 
also  hurt  the  ego  of  the  Worthy 
Thane. 

“Mayhap,  I had  best  see  Chief 
Thane,  Dr.  Jazzland,”  said  the 
Worthy  Thane,  snapping  his  fing- 
ers as  signal  to  his  flunkies  to 
lift  him  to  a large  saucer-like  ob- 
ject marked  “Restricted,”  “Con- 
fidential,” “Security  Information,” 
and  “Wash  Hands  Before  Leav- 
ing.” 

“Rooty  bodooni  izzy  woggle 
pog,”  cried  Dr.  Jazzland,  obvious- 
ly overjoyed  at  seeing  the  Worthy 
Thane. 

“Oh  Mighty  One,”  heavily  in- 
toned the  Worthy  Thane,  “my  col- 
lege is  wilting  away  and  I don’t 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  I would 
appreciate  any  offerings  you  might 
be  able  to  make.” 

“Why  rooty  mcsnooty  ipsisirini 
tattlebone,  man!  I’ll  issue  an  or- 
der right  now  that  all  those 
craaazzzy  men  must  attend  your 
classes — or  else!  We’ll  work  out 
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an  abbreviation  for  your  title  and 
then  we’ll  design  some  outstanding 
uniforms  so  that  everyone  will 
know  whose  class  the  Cats  are  in 
and  then  . . .” 

“Enough,  enough,”  cried  the 
Worthy  Thane  ecstatically.  “Your 
ideas  are  wonderful.  I’ll  even  de- 
sign the  uniforms  myself,”  he  ex- 
claimed, trying  in  vain  to  clap  his 
hands  in  glee  before  his  broad 
bellybutton. 

“You’ll  need  some  of  these 
wizzly-wobble  bobble  greebackniks 
to  carry  out  those  wonderful 
plans,”  said  the  Chief  Thane,  put- 
ting a hefty  pile  of  the  stuff  into 
a huge  saucer  which  had  remained 
suspended  in  mid-air  during  the 
entire  conversation. 

“Thanks,  thanks,  thanks!” 
squeaked  the  Worthy  Thane,  his 
voice  rising  to  a shrill  peak  with 
emotion.  Washing  his  hands,  he 
steered  the  crockery  out  the  door 
and  back  from  whence  he  had 
come. 

“Let’s  see  now,  I think  we 
should  work  on  the  uniform  angle 
first,”  he  said,  plugging  in  his 
battery  of  secretaries. 

“The  uniforms  should  be  mod- 
eled after  the  Roman  gladiators’ 
costume.  But  they  were  so  drab. 
We’ll  make  ours  pink-gold  colored 
out  of  satin;  that’s  it.  And  the 
skirts  will  have  patch  pockets. 

“Hmmm.  What  about  the  other 
accessories?  Shoes.  Green  suede 
would  look  beautiful  with  that 
glowing  satin.  They’ll  have  wings 


on  them  like  Mercury,  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods  had  on  his. 
That  will  symbolize  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  teach  things  in  this 
department.  They’ll  also  have 
patch  pockets  for  crib  notes.  Regu- 
lation fluorescent  orange  socks 
should  be  nice,  too. 

“Underwear  style  will  be  option- 
al. After  all,  we  don’t  want  to 
regiment  the  boys  too  much. 

“And  for  hats,  beanies  with 
Mercury  wings  and  a swift  rotor 
on  top  to  hold  the  head  erect. 
How’s  that?” 

HUM  OF  electrical  approval 
rose  from  the  battery  of  secre- 
taries. One  of  them  thought  it  was 
so  good,  she  blew  a fuse. 

“For  insignia,  we  could  use  gold 
slabs  to  be  worn  on  the  shoulders. 
The  higher  the  rank,  the  bigger  the 
slab.  I,  of  course,  will  wear  the 
biggest  gold  brick  of  all. 

“When  our  program  gets  under 
way,  there  will  probably  be  some 
neophyte  scholars  in  the  ranks — 
you  know,  kill-joys  who  won’t  want 
to  become  Advanced  Scholars.  To 
distinguish  them  from  those  loyal 
and  true,”  he  paused  contempla- 
tively, “we’ll  make  the  basics  wear 
a bright  red  felt  garter  above  the 
left  knee  underneath  the  uniform 
skirt.  It  will  take  some  under- 
cover work  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Scholars  to  find  out  who  is 
who,  but  the  none  of  the  Basics 
can  say  we  are  discriminating 
against  them. 

“We  must  have  some  marks  of 
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respect,  too.  When  a class  En- 
lightener calls  the  role,  Scholars 
will  answer,  ‘Solid,  Sir!’  When  any 
Scholar  meets  an  Enlighter,  or 
a Basic  Scholar  encounters  an  Ad- 
vanced Scholar  he  shall  salute  by 
raising  the  right  hand  before  the 
face  with  the  little  finger  toward 
the  person  being  saluted  and  with 
the  thumb  touching  a point  on  the 
face  between,  and  just  below  the 
eyes. 

“I  think  I’ll  shorten  my  title, 
►too,  as  Dr.  Jazzland  suggested.  The 
initials  of  my  title  are  PES&T — 
and  that  should  do  it. 

“All  my  plans  have  concerned 
the  men  only.  How  am  I going  to 
extend  my  power  over  the  female 
population  ?” 

Just  then,  in  walked  the  Worthy 
Thane’s  chief  assistant,  a man  who 
had  been  in  the  department  for 
only  23  years  and  was  already  be- 
ing considered  for  a corporalcy. 

“Oh,  Worthy  Thane,”  he  said, 
prostrating  himself.  “I  heard  you 
talking  about  your  new  plans.  I 
have  a suggestion,  sir.” 

“Of  course,  my  boy.”  the  PES&T 
intoned,  as  he  plucked  a white 
whisker  from  the  youth’s  beard. 

“We  might  get  girls  to  be  spon- 
sors of  the  different  units  of  the 


corps  that  you’re  organizing.  In 
fact  you  could  call  them  the  An- 
gels’ Fright.” 

“Why  that’s  a terrific  idea!  I’m 
glad  I thought  of  it,”  said  the 
PES&T. 

At  that,  a bitter  smile  flickered 
across  the  face  of  the  Worthy 
Thane’s  assistant.  He  sighed, 
turned,  and  left. 

“Say,  come  to  think  of  it,  we’ll 
need  a newspaper  for  this  outfit. 
Let’s  call  it  the  Gerund.  It  ties  in 
with  the  objectives  of  the  college.” 

“Should  have  some  honoraries, 
too.  Everybody’s  got  honoraries. 
I bet  we’ll  even  be  big  enough  to 
get  two  honoraries — maybe  even 
more.  Let’s  call  the  first  one  ‘Card- 
board and  Braid.’ 

“What’s  missing  now?  Every 
outfit  must  have  a crack  drill  team. 
One  that  commands  respect.  One 
before  whom  all  opposition  per- 
ishes. That’s  it!  That’s  it!  We’ll 
call  it  the  ‘Perishing  Rapiers.’ 
What  a feeling  of  power  in  that 
name !” 

R.  JAZZLAND  approved  the 
plans  and  shortly  the  Scholars 
were  outfitted  and  ready  to  hold  a 
formal  drill.  They  presented  an 
awesome  sight  with  their  gorgeous 
uniforms  shimmering  in  the  noon- 


day sun.  The  sponsors  grouped  re- 
splendency in  their  robin’s  egg 
blue  fishnet  gowns,  added  a note  of 
quiet  beauty.  And  when  the  Scho- 
lar commander  of  the  troops 
screamed  to  the  four  winds,  “Bring 
your  droops  to  attention,”  (there 
are  at  least  two  droops  to  a wing) 
it  appeared  as  if  the  drill  field  were 
covered  with  row  on  row  of  brilli- 
ant golden  statues. 

At  the  sight,  lumps  rose  in  the 
throats  of  the  Worthy  Thane  and 
Dr.  Jazzland — they  had  eaten  un- 
derdone pancakes. 

Everything  went  well  as  the 
corps  passed  in  review.  Only  a few 
Scholars  did  not  hear  the  “Eyes 
right”  command  and  only  a few 
Scholars  were  out  of  step  with  one 
of  the  several  cadences  being  of- 
fered by  the  Advanced  Scholars 
of  each  unit. 

This  parade  was  such  a success 
that  the  Chief  Thane  was  consider- 
ing eliminating  the  job  of  PES&T 
and  turning  over  the  PES&T’s  du- 
ties to  the  head  of  the  Entomology 
Department. 

This  rattled  the  PES&T  and  so, 
the  following  day  he  called  a meet- 
ing of  his  top  Advanced  Scholars. 
Whether  any  secret  information 
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Stagnant 

was  discussed  at  the  meeting  was 
never  disclosed,  but  on  leaving,  one 
Scholar  quoted  the  cryptic  theory 
of  the  famous  Terrapinisan  tac- 
tician, Milkisolids,  “an  army  trav- 
els on  its  navel.” 

What  happened  next  is  some- 
what unclear,  for  the  remaining 
records  are  mildewed  with  age.  As 
nearly  as  it  can  be  discerned,  how- 
ever, the  corps  was  to  hear  a con- 
vocation address  by  Dr.  Sungod, 
Dr.  Jazzland’s  successor,  in  the 
university  amphitheater.  Instead 
of  marching  to  the  amphitheater, 
the  Basic  and  Advanced  Scholars 
descended  on  the  university’s  din- 
ing hall. 

Here  the  rotted  record  breaks 
completely.  All  that  can  be  recog- 
nized is  that  it  ends  thus:  “.  . . and 
so  it  fell  and  they  fell  and  they 
fell  with  it.” 

Whether  this  means  that  the 
dining  hall  and  the  entire  univer- 
sity fell  to  the  Scholars,  or  that 
the  crazy  cats,  tasting  dining  hall 
food  for  the  first  time,  couldn’t 
build  up  a resistance  fast  enough, 
we  do  not  know.  We  can  only 
guess.  THE  END 


He:  “Darling,  whisper  those 

three  little  words  that  will  make 
me  walk  on  air.” 

She:  “Go  hang  yourself.” 

* * * 

Then  there  was  the  communist 
who  got  married.  After  the  cere- 
mony he  and  his  wife  went  out  and 
painted  the  town  blue. 
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Country  Girl:  “Paw’s  the  best 
rifle  shot  in  this  country.” 

City  Slicker:  “What  does  that 
make  me?” 

Country  Girl:  “My  fiance.” 

* * * 

A wealthy  old  gentleman  was 
sitting  in  his  wheel  chair  in  his 
garden  when  a beautiful  lass  with 
a classy  chassis  was  going  by. 

In  a flash,  he  hollered,  “Quick, 
James,  bring  me  my  teeth.  I want 
to  whistle.” 

* * * 

“.  . . There  we  were,  out  of  gas. 
I moved  closer  and  whispered  that 
my  kisses  would  give  her  life.  So 
she  told  me  to  get  out  and  kiss  the 
car.” 

* * * 

The  music  in  the  joint  was  so  bad 
that  when  a waiter  dropped  a tray 
full  of  dishes,  everyone  got  up  and 

started  dancing. 

* * * 

“Now  Willie,”  coaxed  Mama, 
“be  a good  boy  and  say  ‘Ah-h-h,’ 
so  the  nasty  doctor  can  get  his 

finger  out  of  your  mouth.” 

* * * 

There  was  a drunk  who  stared 
at  a homely  passenger  in  the  eleva- 
tor. He  finally  blurted  out,  “Damn 
you’re  ugly.” 

“I  can’t  help  the  way  I look.” 

The  answer  didn’t  seem  to  satis- 
fy the  drunk,  for  he  fairly 
screamed,  “Well,  you  could  stay 
home!” 

* * * 

Then  there  was  the  absent- 
minded  professor  who  forgot  to 
write  a $5  book  to  sell  to  his  class. 


“I  say,  gosh,  your  girl  looked 
quite  tempting  in  that  sort  of 
Biblical  gown  she  was  wearing 
last  night.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Biblical 
gown  ?” 

“Oh,  you  know,  sort  of  low  and 
behold.” 


The  shades  of  night  were  fall- 
ing fast, 

When  for  some  love  he  asked 
her, 

She  must  have  answered  yes, 
because 

The  shades  came  down  much 
faster. 
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The  great  big,  beautiful  car  drew  up  to  the  curb 
where  the  cute  little  coed  was  waiting  for  the  bus. 

A gentleman  stuck  his  head  out  and  said,  “Hello, 
I’m  driving  west.” 

“How  wonderful,”  said  the  girl,  “bring  me  back 
an  orange.” 

* * * 

The  old  river  boat  captain  was  bragging  to  one  of 
his  passengers. 

“Yup,”  he  said  proudly,  “I  really  know  this  river 
like  the  palm  of  my  hand.  There  ain’t  a sand  bar 
on  it  that  I ain’t  familiar  with.” 

Just  then  the  boat  ran  aground  with  a sickening 
lurch. 

“See,”  he  said  calmly,  “There’s  one  of  ’em  now.” 
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One  of  the  errors  in  this  issue  was: 


which  appeared  in  the  following  ad: 


Name  

Address  

Last  issue’s  error  was  in  the  spelling  of  the  word 
MUM  in  the  Wood’s  Florist  Ad. 

Out  of  the  200  entries  in  the  October  contest, 
the  winners  were:  Evangelos  Nichols,  John  Dildine, 
Frank  Speaks,  G.  M.  Howard,  Robert  Harrell,  Julian 
B.  Stevens,  David  Freeman,  Harold  Burdett,  Rusty 
Stoan,  John  Martin,  Philip  Hilbish,  Jerry  Sauerbrei, 
Earl  Gross,  Edwin  Maust,  Henry  A.  Heller,  Bual  J. 
Hollerook,  Bob  Welloughby,  John  Thayer,  Clayton 
B.  Berton,  Pete  Merriman. 


SHAKESPEARE 


“Such  is  the  breath  of  Kings’ 

from  Richard  ll,  ACT  I,  SCENE  3,  LINE  213 


The  ROTC  instructor  was  never  hampered  by  a 
sense  of  false  modesty.  Out  on  a duck  hunt  one 
time,  he  spied  a bird  soaring  overhead,  took  care- 
ful aim  and  fired,  but  the  bird  sailed  on  undisturbed 
into  the  horizon. 

The  marksman  watched  in  a shocked  silence, 
then  dashed  his  gun  to  the  ground  and  cried  out, 
“Fly  on,  you  blankety-blank  fool  bird.  Fly  on  with 

your  darned  heart  shot  out!” 

* * * 

They  were  dancing  lightly  and  he  held  her  tight- 
ly in  his  arms.  He  closed  his  eyes  for  a time  and 
danced  there  in  ecstasy.  She  looked  up  into  his 
face  and  suddenly  his  eyes  opened.  The  music 
stopped. 

“Come,  let’s  go  out  on  the  porch,”  he  muttered 
thickly.  He  stole  a glance  at  his  partner.  Never 
had  he  seen  a creature  so  ravishing.  He  took  her 
in  his  arms. 

“Oh,  darling,  I love  you  so.  Say  you  will  be  mine.” 
She  looked  into  his  eyes. 

“I’m  not  rich  like  John  Brown,  and  I haven’t  a 
car,  or  a home  like  he  does,  but  I do  love  you  and 
want  you  terribly.” 

Two  soft  snow  white  arms  reached  around  his 
neck,  and  two  ruby  lips  whispered  in  his  ear: 

“Where  is  this  man  Brown?” 
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“Psssst.” 


- 5y/?a.c  vsa.n 
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Rember  now  fWUT/  just  act  dumb,  OK  DON 


"Then,  after  I got  my  master’s  degree, 
I spent  3 years  studying  abroad.” 
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NEARLY  EVERY  YEAR  it  seems  this  magazine  comes 
out  with  a good  old  Valentine’s  issue.  This  time  the 
staff  decided  not  to  have  the  February  copy  based  on 
Cupid’s  escapades. 

But  the  cover  seemed  an  excellent  place  for  our  February 
sweethearts  since  these  Northern  and  Southern  girls  fit  in 
well  with  our  central  idea,  “Save  Your  Confederate  Money, 
Boys,  the  South  Will  Rise  Again.”  To  find  out  if  these 
cover  gals  are  from  the  North  or  the  South,  turn  to  page  22. 

Our  thanks  to  the  coeds  for  posing  for  the  cover  shot  and 
to  Jim  Hansen  for  taking  the  picture. 

—THE  EDITOR 
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Correct  That  Dialect 

If  one  happens  along  the  main 
hall  of  the  classroom  building  at 
the  appropriate  time  he  is  apt  to 
hear  strange  sounds  emerging 
from  one  of  the  classrooms. 

“Uh  uh  uh  (gasp)  ah  ah  ah 
(gasp)  oh  oh  oh  (gasp). . . .” 

The  girl  in  the  front  row  con- 
tinues her  grunting.  It  may  sound 
odd  but  the  purpose  is  really  a seri- 
ous one.  You  see,  the  girl,  a speech 
major,  is  practicing  to  control  her 
breathiness. 

“Hees,  hiz,  hees,  hiz  . . .”  the 
foreign  student  grins  as  he  makes 
the  sounds.  He  is  working  to  cor- 
rect a pronunciation  error  common 
to  most  foreign  students,  that  of 
making  a short  (i)  sound  like  a 
long  (e). 

A new  experiment  is  being  tried 
in  the  Speech  Department  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  The  ob- 
ject? It’s  to  help  foreign  students 
and  speech  majors  rectify  their 
speech  faults  and  speak  a more 
understandable  English.  Surpris- 
ingly enough,  the  American  speech 
majors  show  as  many  variations  in 
pronunciation  as  the  foreign  stu- 
dents, although  they  are  errors  of 
a different  kind. 

The  class  concentrates  upon  the 
identification  of  audible  speech 
words  and  not  upon  printed  words. 
That  means  no  books  to  memorize ! 
It  is  a challenge  to  the  individual 
student  to  correct  his  speech,  to 
make  it  more  comprehensible  to 
his  listeners. 

Thus,  for  example,  instead  of 
saying  “hees  book”  the  foreign 
student  will  work  to  say  it  the 
American  way,  “hiz  book.” 

Such  a course  has  been  tried  at 
other  universities  and  has  been 
found  highly  successful.  Offered 
for  the  first  time  this  past  semes- 
ter the  class  was  well  accepted  by 
both  speech  majors  and  foreign 
students. 

This  semester  the  course  is  of- 
fered at  11:00  on  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday.  Students  may 
see  Mr.  Hendricks  in  the  Speech 
Department. 


IF  WE  KNEW  YOU  WERE  COMING- 

Without  attempting  one  of  those 
slushy,  mushy,  “Welcome  to  our 
fair  campus,”  “Glad  to  have  you 
with  us,”  greetings,  the  Old  Line 
wishes  to  greet  newcomers  to 
Maryland  with  some  practical  ad- 
vice, guaranteed  to  make  your  stay 
here  worthwhile  and  satisfying. 

Here’s  a daily  program  to  follow : 
1st  day:  Arrive  late  to  class.  When 
the  prof  asks  why  you’re  late, 
curse  him. 

Go  to  lunch  at  the  Dining  Hall. 
Curse  the  food. 

Go  to  dinner  at  the  Dining  Hall. 
Curse  the  food.  Tell  the  help 
to  keep  their  filthy  hands  out 
of  your  supper. 

Go  to  the  library  to  study  in  the 
evening.  Make  noise,  and  when 
the  librarian  tells  you  to  keep 
quiet,  curse  her. 

2nd  day:  Walk  to  class.  Wear 

white  bucks,  and  step  in  plenty 
of  mud. 

Curse  the  weather,  your  family, 
and  the  Commies. 

Go  down  to  the  grill  for  sarsa- 
parilla. When  the  “‘fountain 
boy”  asks  you  for  your  age 
card,  curse  him. 

Visit  your  buddy  at  the  TD’s  and 
tell  him  what  a lovely  place 
he  has.  He’ll  curse  you. 

3rd  day:  Go  to  a frat  party,  tell 
them  the  punch  has  no  punch, 
and  make  yourself  generally 
obnoxious. 

Go  back  to  your  dorm  and  study 
like  a demon  for  the  rest  of 
the  semester. 

You  won’t  be  disturbed. 

COLLEGE  PARK  MERRY-GO-ROUND 

Much  of  the  conversation  being 
parlayed  over  the  teacups  down  at 
Zals  lately  concerns  the  identity  of 
the  next  president  of  this  Degree 
Den.  As  yet,  the  Board  of  Regents 


has  said  just  enough  to  keep  every- 
one guessing.  The  following  names 
are,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  talked 
about  and  likely  contenders  in  the 
race : 

1.  King  Farouk:  Has  had  plenty 

of  previous  experience  and  is 
definitely  available. 

2.  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Kinsey : His  keen 

understanding  of  social  prob- 
lems besetting  the  modern 
coed  and  joed  should  be  use- 
ful around  here. 

3.  Lucky  Luciano:  His  keen 

knowledge  of  overseas  prob- 
lems might  help  to  implement 
our  extension  service  to  an 
even  keener  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. He’s  definitely  a dark 
horse. 

What  do  you  think  ? Let  us  hear 
from  you ! 

EXCURSION 

Local  papers  recently  carried  a 
story  with  the  following  headline: 
“ College  Newspaper  Editors  to 
Visit  Russia.”  The  story  went  on 
to  say  that  a dozen  or  so  budding 
journalists,  representing  as  many 
universities,  had  been  cleared  by 
the  State  department  for  a trip 
through  the  Soviet  Union.  We  read 
the  article  three  or  four  times 
searching  for  a member  of  the 
Diamondback  staff. 

No  luck! 

Not  even  a copy  boy  from  the 
DBK  was  listed  among  the  voy- 
agers. 

Why? 

How  can  we  expect  accurate  re- 
porting, complete  coverage  of  the 
news,  when  our  DBK  staffers  stay 
cooped  up  in  their  plushy  little 
offices  and  refuse  to  travel?  For 
the  sake  of  progressive  journalism, 
for  the  sake  of  your  readers,  on  to 
Siberia,  DBK ! ! 
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9.  STUDY  OF  ONE 

mftN'S  SEfcRtU 
FOR  UKPPtNESSv 
»TUbPPeNEOTWU$ 
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This  was 


//^RAN’PAPPY’S  thick  a hearin’.  Ast  him 
ag’in  louda,  Jessie.”  Slowly  swaying  in  his 
creaking  porch  rocker,  old  Jim  McCullum, 
soaking  up  the  morning  sun,  stared 
dreamily  from  his  red-rimmed, 
blue  eyes  down  the  sleepy 
southern  road.  Several 
young,  barefoot  boys 


in  dirty,  short  pants  languidly  shot  marbles  in  the 
dirt  of  the  front  yard.  A skinny,  long-legged  cat 
arched  its  back  and  purred  contentedly,  tiptoeing 
through  the  space  between  the  old  man’s  heavy- 
booted  ankles. 

One  boy  strolled  closer  to  the  wooden  porch  steps, 
drew  out  a pocket  knife  and  drawled,  ‘“Gran’pappy, 
di’n’t  cha  niver  fi’t  roun’  hyar?”  With  deliberate 
precision,  the  knife  spun  through  the  air  and  thuded 
into  the  grey  porch  boards  at  Gran’pappy’s  feet: 
The  cat  jumped  and  scooted  off  the  far  end  of  the 
porch. 

“Ah’m  tired  a-hearin’  ’bout  Sha’psburg  ’n’  Ma- 
nassas ’n’  Gettysburg.  Di’n’t  nuthin’  happen  roun’ 
hyar?” 
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Gran ’pappy’s  War 

Hidden  deep  in  a southern  swamp,  they  faced  a fate  worse 

than  the  Rebels’  bullets* 


“How’s  thet,  Jessie?”  Gran’- 
papp  aroused  from  his  trance  at 
the  sound  of  Manasses  and  Gettys- 
burg1. 

An  older  boy,  obviously  Jessie’s 
brother,  neared  Gran’pappy  shout- 
ing, “He  wants  tuh  know  ef’n  yuh 
killed  any  Yankees  ’round’  these 
hyar  parts,  Gran’pappy.”  and  he 
flopped  himself  on  the  sun-warmed 
steps  and  scratched  a time-worn 
mosquito  bite  on  his  bare  leg. 

“Wal,  Ah  reckon  Ah  did.” 

“Sho  ’nuff?”  the  youngest  one 
of  the  group  asked. 

“Aw,  g’wan  home,  John  Henry. 
This  story  Gran’pappy’s  gonna  tell 
is  too  bloody  fer  yuh  tuh  heah. 
Yuh  ain’t  old  ’nough.  This  story 
is  fer  MEN  ’n’  yer  jist  a BABY!” 

"WAlj’  GRANTAPPY  be' 

gan,  “Ah  wuzn’t  much 
oldeh’n  Jake  theah.  Ah  reckon 
mebbe  five  yeahs  oldeh.  Ah’s 
’about  seventeen  or  so.  But  Ah 
wuz  in  the  cavalry — Hampton’s 
Brigade,  1st  Regiment,  North  Car- 
olina cavalry  — and  whut  boy 
wouldn’t  give  his  r’it  awm  tuh  be 
in  that  cavalry ! 

“Ah  wuz  sint  along  with  Ser- 
geant Malcomb  Tate  ‘n’  Tim  Kin- 
caid, ‘n’  of  course,  Hank  Wahl  ‘n’ 

. . .”  he  paused,  “.  . . John  Henry, 
your  gran’pappy,  John  Henry  Bis- 
bee  . . .”  The  little  boy’s  eyes 
sparkled  and  he  boldly  advanced 
two  steps  and  squatted  on  the 
loose  grey  dirt.  “.  . . on  a reck-o- 
noyterin’  mission  — thet  means 
scoutin’,  John  Henry — roun’  Neuse 
River  way.  The  Yankees  were 
somewheah  on  th’  other  side  ‘n’ 
we-uns  uh  s’posed  tuh  find  th’  en- 


emy’s position  ‘n’  calculate  theah 
stren’th.  ‘N’  oh  Lawd!  Wuz  it 
hot!  July  it  wuz  . . .” 

“Pappy!”  a woman’s  reprimand- 
ing voice  from  inside  the  house 
shrieked.  “How  many  times  must 
ah  tell  yur  not  tuh  talk  thet  way 
in  front  a th’  boys?” 

“Aw  ri’t,  Emmy  Sue,  aw  ri’t. 
Now,  wheah  wuz  ah?  It  wuz  hot. 
It  sho’  wuz  a comfort  tuh  go  intuh 
the  swamp  up  yondeh.  Ah’d  been 
theah  many  a time  when  ah  wuz 
yo’  age  ‘n’  ev’ry  time  ah’d  git  mah 
pants  wahmed  good  ‘n’  propah.  But 
this  time  no  Paw  a mine  could 
fan  mah  tail — Ah  wuz  in  the  North 
Carolina  cavalry,  fi’tin’  the  Yan- 
kees . . .” 

|IM  McCULLUM  KNEW  that 
swamp — knew  every  inch  of  it. 
That  was  the  reason  he  was  sent 
on  the  mission  with  Sergeant  Tate 
and  Tim  Kincaid.  In  telling  the  in- 
cident to  the  boys,  he  simply  threw 
in  the  other  men’s  names  for  John 
Henry’s  and  Ezra  Wahl’s  sake. 

There  was  something  overpower- 
i n g and  respect-commanding, 
though  odious,  about  the  swamp. 
Only  the  birds  and  the  mosquitoes 
and  snakes  could  live  harmonious- 
ly with  it.  The  water  eternally 
campaigned  against  the  land — en- 
croaching, infiltrating,  permeating. 
It  was  a battle  of  elements  in 
which  man  had  no  part. 

“Wal,”  Gran’pappy  continued, 
“we  warn’t  too  far  deep  in  th’ 
swamp  ’fore  we  heard  sounds  thet 
sure  di’n’t  belong  tuh  the  swamp — 

by  CAROL  TRINE 
illustrated  by  Stan  Harrison 


fust  it  wuz  jist  the  birds  a’squawk- 
in’  ‘n’  then  we  heard  splashin’  ‘n’ 
cussin’  ‘n’  slappin’  at  mosquitoes. 
Gawd!  but  them  Yankees  wuz 
a-comin’ !” 

“Pappy!”  the  woman’s  voice  in- 
side warned  again. 

“Must’ve  been  a hunnert  a ’em,” 
Gran’pappy  went  on.  We  had  tuh 
coveh  our  hosses’  noses  tuh  keep 
’em  from  a-whinnyin’.  We  kept 
hid  good  ‘n’  they  came  close  ’nough 
so  we  could  count  ’bout  thuty  a 
’em,  but  no  tellin’  how  many  mo’e 
theah  wuz.  But  all  a sudden  they 
stopped — stopped  ’bout  five  hun- 
nert yards  from  us  . . .” 

/7n  0 YUH  THINK  they  saw  us> 

U Serge?”  Kincaid  had  whis- 
pered. 

“Naw,  how  could  they?” 

“What’re  they  doin’  then?” 

“Gawd  only  knows  what  them 
damn-Yankees  are  up  tuh.” 

“How  many,  Serge,  do  yuh 
thin’re  theah?” 

“No  way  of  knowin’.”  He  had 
peered  into  his  field  glasses. 
“Heah’s  yo’  answeh  tuh  whut 
theah  doin’,”  and  he  had  grinned 
as  he  handed  over  the  glasses  to 
Kincaid. 

“Jeezus!”  Kincaid  had  exploded. 
“Good  Scotch ! Ah  haven’t  wet  mah 
whistle  in  a coon’s  age.  Ah  pro- 
pose we  cha’ge  ’em  ’fore  thet  bottle 
is  run  out!” 

The  Sergeant  turned  serious. 
“Theah  probably  takin’  a break. 
They’ll  be  cornin’  our  way  in  a 
coupla  minutes.  We  gotta  git 
through  ’cause  we  ain’t  turnin’ 
back  without  doin’  our  duty. 

( Continued,  on  Page  19) 
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Nobody  thought 

he  was  worth 
a scholarship 
so  he  tried 
out  on  his 
own,  now  ♦ ♦ ♦ 


LAST  YEAR’S  BASKETBALL  game  with  George 
Washington  was  a double  overtime  thriller,  and 
with  seconds  left  in  the  game,  GW  won  it  by  one 
point. 

Gene  Shue  took  that  basketball  loss  upon  himself 
and  worried  about  it.  And  even  in  the  next  few 


games  he  played,  his  scoring  was  low.  Then  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  game  with  Washington  and  Lee 
coach  Bud  Millikan  called  Gene  into  his  office  and 
told  him, 

‘“Don’t  worry  about  anything — just  go  out  there 
and  play  the  type  of  ball  you’re  capable  of  playing.” 
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Shue  Shines  for  Maryland 


by  FRANK  WEEDON 


That  night  by  half  time  Gene  had  poured  twenty- 
two  points  through  the  basket  and  ended  up  with 
forty-one  points  for  the  night  which  broke  the 
school  record  by  nine  points — a score  he  had  set 
earlier  in  the  year.  And  that  night  for  the  first 
time,  Gene’s  mother  had  come  over  from  Baltimore 
to  watch  him  play. 

The  next  game,  to  prove  that  his  slump  was 
broken,  he  scored  thirty-four  points  against  William 
and  Mary. 

Last  March  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  scene  of  the  South- 
ern Conference  basketball  tournament,  Horace 
“Bones”  McKinney,  former  All-Pro  basketball  player 
and  coach,  said  of  him,  “He’s  all-American  and  I 
dare  anybody  to  show  me  five  players  who  are 
better.” 

But  a month  earlier,  Shue  hadn’t  even  been  named 
to  the  Southern  Conference  All-Star  team.  Suddenly, 
however,  he  set  a two-game  record  of  73  points  and 
hit  an  amazing  62  per  cent  field  goal  average.  So 
when  the  score  books  were  closed,  the  writers  who 
had  ignored  Eugene  William  Shue  in  the  pre-tourna- 
ment team  named  him  unanimously  to  the  All-Star 
team — the  only  player  so  selected.  To  top  that,  43 
of  the  51  sports-writers  present  named  Shue  the 
most  valuable  player  in  the  tournament.  Quite  a 
performance  for  an  unheralded  player! 

This  year  as  a senior,  Gene  has  continued  to  be 
Maryland’s  biggest  scoring  threat.  All  the  publicity 
he  received  from  the  tournament,  plus  being  selected 
to  the  Helms  Foundation  second  team  didn’t  change 
the  modest  Shue  a bit.  “In  fact,”  said  Millikan,  “it 
will  make  him  even  more  modest  and  better  because 
he’s  a perfectionist.” 

The  Terrapins  gave  him  a scholarship  that  in- 
cluded board,  room  and  books  in  exchange  for  a job 
as  a sweeper  in  a dormitory.  He  now  lives  in  the 
Ritchie  Coliseum  where  the  Terrapins  play  their 
home  games.  To  fulfill  his  job  assignment  that  goes 
with  his  scholarship,  he  cleans  the  floors  and  dress- 
ing rooms  in  the  Coliseum. 

Gene  is  a marketing  major  in  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness and  Public  Administration.  A native  Mary- 
lander, Shue  played  his  high  school  ball  for  Towson 
Catholic  near  Baltimore.  He  played  on  the  varsity 
for  four  years  but  saw  little  action  until  his  junior 
and  senior  years.  When  he  finally  got  his  chance 
in  high  school  he  made  All-State  in  1950. 

That  didn’t  bring  the  basketball  colleges  running 
to  his  door  with  offers  of  scholarships.  He  failed 
to  receive  a single  offer.  He  wanted  to  go  to  George- 
town in  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  Hoya  officials  didn’t 


think  he  warranted  a scholarship  so  he  decided  to 
try-out  on  his  own  at  Maryland.  For  some  strange 
reason,  Gene  always  has  a good  night  against 
Georgetown,  the  Terps  traditional  rival. 

Until  last  year’s  tournament  the  skinny  Shue  just 
didn’t  get  “hot.”  A junior  last  year,  Gene  rewrote 
every  individual  offensive  record  in  Maryland’s 
basketball  history  by  setting  nine  new  records.  His 
508  points  in  23  games,  good  for  a 22.1  average, 
broke  the  old  Maryland  record  of  404  in  27  games. 
Gene  got  his  22.1  average  despite  being  double- 
teamed  by  most  of  Maryland’s  opposition.  And  con- 
sidering that  Maryland  uses  a slow,  deliberate  style 
of  play  and  as  a team  averaged  only  60.6  points  a 
game,  Shue’s  average  is  even  more  outstanding. 

He  has  a variety  of  shots,  ranging  from  a driving 
layup,  right  and  left  handed  jump-shot  and  a 
deadly  two  hand  set.  His  set  is  his  best  shot.  “It 
makes  him  more  dangerous  as  a scoring  threat,” 
said  coach  Millikan. 

Gene,  however,  likes  to  drive  best.  “It  seems 
easier  to  go  in  for  a driving  layup,  but  I guess  I hit 
best  on  my  set.” 

It  isn’t  only  his  offensive  work  that  makes  him 
outstanding.  He  is  a very  good  defensive  man  and 
it’s  on  this  account  that  Millikan  rates  him  a better 
player  than  Dick  Groat,  former  All-American  from 
Duke.  Gene’s  defensive  play  last  season  had  a great 
deal  to  do  with  Maryland  finishing  second  in  the 
nation  as  a team  on  defense.  He  was  also  the  team’s 
top  rebounder. 

Gene  has  a good  change  of  pace  in  his  dribble 
that  makes  the  ball  seem  to  hang  in  mid-air.  As  one 
watches  him  for  the  first  time,  it  looks  as  though 
he  palms  the  ball.  During  a pre-season  practice  ses- 
sion, a referee  called  palming  on  Gene  several  times 
before  Millikan  stopped  the  play  and  had  Gene  dem- 
onstrate to  the  referee  that  he  did  not  carry  the 
ball  in  his  dribble.  For  once  a referee  admitted  he 
was  wrong. 

Shue  isn’t  a glamour  type  player  or  a showoff  out 
on  the  playing  floor.  He  plays  a full  game  seldom 
saying  a word,  changing  expressions,  or  making  a 
wasted  move.  Gene  never  makes  a show  about  a 
foul  called  against  him,  whether  it  is  the  first  or 
fifth. 

Maryland  coach  Millikan,  an  all-American  in  1942 
while  playing  for  Oklahoma  A.  & M.,  says  Shue  is 
“definitely  All-America.”  And  as  Shue  bids  for  top 
national  honors  this  winter,  there  is  only  one  thing 
wrong  as  far  as  Maryland  and  Millikan  are  con- 
cerned. They  don’t  have  a pair  of  Shues. 
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ANNOUNCING 


OF  THAT  HEW, COLOSSAL, 


. MAR.YLANP  KU 
STKtz  Ponca  or  censors  ~ 

* IWSTIfiWff  * THRILLING  * TITANIC  * NEAT*  ETC. « 


1 1 f* OME  ONE,  come  all,”  read 

V-  the  notice,  so  I went.  It  was 
the  grand  opening  ceremonies  of 
the  new  Student  Union  building 
and  already  a large  crowd  of  some 
ten  or  fifteen  students  had  gather- 
ed to  witness  the  occasion.  On 
hand  were  visiting  dignitaries  who 
saw  the  chance  for  some  free  pub- 
licity. Instead  of  the  traditional 
ribbon  cutting,  a novel  opening  had 
been  planned.  Dynamite  was  being 
used  to  blast  open  the  doors  as 
they  had  rusted  shut  in  the  time 
elapsed  since  they  were  hung. 

Three  or  four  hundred  sticks  of 
dynamite  had  been  packed  against 
the  door  in  the  event  they  proved 
balky.  With  a great  puff  of  smoke 
the  dynamite  was  set  off,  causing 
the  doors  to  sag  a little  but  blow- 
ing off  the  entire  front  porch.  At 
these  proceedings  a loud  cheer  of 
silence  went  up  from  the  audience 
who  all  this  while  were  engaged  in 
watching  a lithsome  blonde  coed 
across  the  street  as  she  nonchal- 
ently  took  a sunbath  in  the  snow. 

Turning  my  attention  once  more 
to  the  Student  Union  I saw  that 
the  campus  police  had  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  were  taking  target 


practice  on  the  doors  with  a recoil- 
less 75.  After  several  hundred  dol- 
lars of  parking  ticket  money  had 
been  used  up  a shot  finally  landed 
home,  blowing  the  doors  to  smithe- 
reens along  with  one  of  the  visit- 
ing officials  who  had  not  yet  fin- 
ished his  speech-making.  As  I 
forced  myself  past  the  entrance  I 
was  handed  a printed  map  showing 
the  various  parts  of  the  building, 
and  a small  memento  of  the  day 
which  turned  out  to  be  a Byrd-for- 
Governor  pin. 

Starting  in  the  basement,  I de- 
cided to  give  the  building  the  once 
over  particularly  to  see  if  it  were 
true  that  all  the  inside  walls  were 
constructed  of  empty  coca-cola  bot- 
tles. Located  in  the  basement  was 
the  post  office  where  two  clerks 
were  busy  making  out  the  new  mail 
box  assignments,  so  I stayed  to 
watch.  One  clerk  would  call  off  a 
person’s  name  and  height,  while 
the  other  clerk  assigned  the  box. 
Luckily  it  worked  out  so  that  all 
the  students  over  six  feet  got  the 
bottom  row  of  boxes,  while  those 
students  under  five  feet  got  the  top 
row  of  boxes.  In  the  back  of  the 
post  office  was  a large  bin  filled 


with  incoming  mail  which  was 
systematically  sorted  and  delivered 
on  the  third  Sunday  of  each  un- 
evenly numbered  month. 

Leaving  this  mailman’s  paradise, 
and  heading  for  the  stairs,  I came 
across  the  student  supply  store.  It 
was  located  in  a room  made  up  of 
four  telephone  booths  nailed  to- 
gether, with  the  sides  knocked  out. 
Inside  the  room  I glimpsed  the 
hired  help  happily  marking  up  the 
prices  of  the  items  preparatory  to 
a grand  opening,  while  other  clerks 
were  sprinkling  dust  and  grit  over 
the  remainder  of  the  merchandise 
to  give  it  that  casual  look.  Over 
in  the  far  corner  the  manager  was 
modeling  the  newest  model  of  a 
Student  Union  suit,  which  featured 
flaring  hip  pockets. 

CLIMBING  the  hundred  odd 
steps  that  separated  the  base- 
ment from  the  first  floor,  I emerged 
into  the  light  of  day  at  last.  The 
first  floor  contained  the  main 
lounge,  a reading  room,  and  a 
snack  bar,  all  finished  in  green, 
purple,  and  vermillion,  with  sub- 
dued orange  drapes.  A small  sign 
proudly  stated  that  decorating  had 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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— with  apologies  to  Erskine  Caldwell 


by  CHARLES  WICKARD 
illustrated  by  John  Heinly 

ROBERT  E.  LEE  Beauregard 
trudged  homeward  through  the 
soggy  red  mud  of  the  tire-rutted 
T.  D.  Road  with  a handy-six 
clutched  under  his  arm.  He  had 
put  himself  to  a lot  of  trouble  to 
get  the  beer;  it  was  a long,  cold 
walk  up  the  boulevard  to  the  grill. 

Four  or  five  of  the  Phi  Upsilons 
were  standing  in  their  back  yard 
looking  at  Beau  when  he  put  his 
handy-six  down  and  stopped  at 
the  house  on  Fraternity  Row.  Beau 
was  careful  not  to  allow  any  of 
them  to  come  too  close  to  the 
beer.  Usually  when  he  came  by 
the  Phi  Upsilon  house  with  beer 
he  left  the  road  and  made  a wide 
circle  around  the  place.  Today, 
though,  he  had  to  speak  to  Sceeter, 
one  of  the  Phi  Upsilons,  about  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  Beau 
had  been  dating  a Tri  Gam  who 
was  Sceeter’s  sister. 

The  Phi  Upsilons  watched  Beau 
carefully.  Student  Life  would  put 
them  on  social  pro  if  they  drank 
beer  in  the  house,  but  they  needed 
beer  and  Beau  had  it. 

When  Beau  came  to  the  house 
and  stopped  he  had  a good  reason 
for  doing  so;  otherwise  he  would 
have  never  come  near  the  place. 
He  wanted  to  speak  to  Sceeter, 
about  Ruby,  the  Tri  Gam. 

Ruby  wasn’t  like  other  sorority 
girls  that  he  had  known.  Just  last 
night  he  had  borrowed  his  room- 
mate’s car  and  taken  her  to  park- 
ing lot  “A.”  She  hadn’t  talked.  She 
hadn’t  said  a word,  no  matter  how 
persuasive  Beau  had  tried  to  be; 
neither  would  she  do  anything  else 
that  Beau  expected  of  a Maryland 
coed  in  a parked  car. 


Duke,  one  of  the  Phi  Up  pledges, 
was  chucking  a lopsided  football 
at  a target  which  he  had  painted 
on  the  side  of  T.D.  1.  The  ball  hit 
the  building  like  a clap  of  thunder, 
rattling  the  loose  siding  until  the 
vibration  started  the  dorm  sway- 
ing gently  from  side  to  side. 

THE  T.D.  SAT  precariously  on 
• its  concrete  block  foundation. 
Beams  had  been  spiked  on  top  of 
the  blocks  and  the  building  nailed 
together.  The  cheap  construction 
was  now  evident.  The  center  of 
the  building  sagged ; the  fire  lad- 
ders and  porches  had  pulled  loose 
from  the  dorm,  and  were  a foot  or 
more  lower  than  they  had  been. 
When  the  roof  leaked  the  occu- 


room  to  another,  their  movements 
finally  outlasting  the  duration  of 
the  torrential  College  Park  rain. 
The  proctor  offered  a bounty  on 
rats  trapped  alive  in  the  rooms. 
He  was  putting  himself  through 
college  by  selling  them  to  the  zool- 
ogy department. 

“By  durn  and  by  darn,”  Sceeter 
said,  “ain’t  you  never  gonna  stop 
throwin’  that  there  ball  against 
that  there  old  T.D?  The  durned 
old  thing  is  gonna  pitch  over  and 
fall  on  the  ground  some  of  these 
days  if  you  don’t  stop  doin’  that.” 

Duke  wiped  his  hands  on  his 


soiled  “Prop,  of  U.  of  Md.”  shirt 
and  said  nothing.  A quarterback 
on  the  freshman  team  needed  prac- 
tice. 

“Why  don’t  you  come  in  the 
yard  off  the  T.D.  Road,  Beau  ?” 
Sceeter  said.  “Ain’t  no  sense  stand- 
out there.  Come  in  and  rest  your- 
self.” 

“I  want  to  ask  you  something, 
Sceeter,”  Beau  said.  “It’s  about 
Ruby.” 

“What’s  that  gal  done  now, 
Beau  ? Is  she  giving  you  a hard 
time  again?” 

“Everytime  I call  the  Tri  Gam 
house  she  has  them  tell  me  she’s 
not  in.  Now  what  I say  is,  what 
the  hell  is  the  sense  in  me  being 
pinned  to  the  girl  if  I don’t  get 
none  of  the  benefits.  Right  now 
I feel  like  I want  a girl  that 
will  . . .” 

“Where’d  you  get  the  beer, 
Beau  ?” 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know!” 

“I  was  thinkin’  maybe  we  could 
fix  you  a little  trade,  Beau — you 
and  me.  I could  go  down  to  the  Tri 
Gam  house  and  make  her  do  what 
she  ain’t  doing.  That  is  if  you’d 
let  me  have  that  beer.” 

“That’s  what  I came  by  here 
for  but  I ain’t  letting  you  have  no 
beer.  You’re  Ruby’s  brother,  and 
you  ought  to  make  her  behave  for 
nothing.” 

“By  durn  and  by  darn,  Beau, 
ain’t  no  way  I can  get  any  darn- 
blasted  beer  anymore.  I ain’t  21 
yet  and  Zel  won’t  take  I.D.  cards 
anymore.  If  I could  get  my  auto- 
mobile running  I’d  go  into  D.C. 
and  buy  some.” 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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I am  walking  on  to  the  arrival  plat- 
form at  Paddington.  I am 
dead  or  arrived  or  finished. 

The  station  is  a montage  of  pain 
and  monochrome. 

It  is  a small  station  in  Somerset 
with  a kiss  from  a weeping 
girl. 

It  is  Liverpool  street  at  midmorn- 
ing in  December  and  the  army 
for  the  first  time. 

It  is  Euston  late  evening  with 
handkerchiefs  and  draft  leave. 

I am  walking  up  a spiral  staircase. 

If  I look  down  I cannot  see  the 
bottom. 

If  I look  up  it  twists  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

If  I stand  still  it  unwinds  like  a 
model  airplane  with  a hollow 
triumph  of  paper  wings  and  I 
am  standing  on  an  esclator. 

There  are  escalators  going  in  all 
directions  and  I am  on  each 
one,  but  the  darkness  eats  the 
pride  of  identity. 

They  all  run  into  the  darkness  and 
I am  not  sure  which  way  I am 
going. 

I am  sure  to  get  there  in  the  end, 
but  that  does  not  seem  a con- 
solation. 

Writing  lines  across  the  faces  of 
the  sleepers 

I trace  the  permanent  way  of  jour- 
neying, the  way  of  poetry  and 
the  way  of  death. 

Distance  dies  under  the  wheels  to 
a fixed  equation,  but  rooted  in 
the  mud  are  eyes  of  oil  looking 
up  at  the  stars. 

I am  in  a cotton  wharf  in  the  rich 
warm  humanity  of  the  blues. 

I wander  through  the  vibrant 
prison  with  its  cells  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  bars. 

I am  held  by  the  roots  that  clutch ; 
the  deceived  lover; 

The  lonely  waiting; 

The  death  lament  over  the  ultimate 
deception. 

A small  smoky  basement  cafe  in 
Paris:  the  crowd  throbbing, 
solid ; 
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terminus 

Art  by  Jack  Hammond 

The  place  rocks,  surging  whole  new 
continents, 

Stirring  the  deep  roots,  deep,  deep, 
deep, 

And  if  it  all  ended  now  they  have 
lived  a full  life. 

And  then  the  bomb  fell:  the  end 
of  the  southland: 

The  bloody  and  disastrous  revolu- 
tion. 

The  stately  columned  houses  are 
burning. 

There  is  glass  on  the  ballroom  floor 

And  the  gilt  mirror  has  a cracked 
reflection. 

The  dancers  have  all  gone  under 
the  hill 

And  all  that  is  good  has  gone  under 
the  machines; 

The  machines  that  promised  a new 
life; 

The  fecundating  machines, 

The  labor  pains  of  the  new  birth 
strike  deep. 

The  bombs  are  falling  faster  so 
that  each  cancels  the  blast  of 
another; 

Even  in  the  manufacture  of  death 
there  is  overproduction. 

Soon  we  must  count  up  and  stage 
a great  funeral 

With  cardboard  splendor  like  a vil- 
lage pageant. 

If  we  hurry  we  can  say  a few  words 
of  regret 

And  shed  poppies  before  the  next 
performance. 

Our  finery  is  limp  in  the  rain. 

The  Vicar  is  disappointed  with  the 
attendance ; 

We  must  read  his  grandfather’s 
sermons  again  or  install  an 
amplifier. 

The  bell  goes  on  tolling. 

It  is  cracked  to  the  point  of  melo- 
drama 

But  everyone  left  is  deaf  from  the 
propaganda  or  cries  for  help 

Or  has  forgotten  the  sanities  of 
tone  or  tune. 

This  is  a picture  by  Dali  with  the 


desert  stretching  on  like  a 
pavement  when  all  the  liquor 
stores  are  closed. 

The  trees  are  dog  tired  and  pale. 
The  pterodactyl  on  the  cliff  opens 
it  jaws 

In  a bloody  foretaste  of  the  future 
But  it  is  only  a turnip  lantern  or  a 
whore  under  gaslight. 

The  picture  is  a shabby  poster  in 
the  half-light  of  St.  Pancras. 
St.  Pancras,  the  architectural  full- 
stop  ; 

The  half  century  old  nightmare 
that  repelled  even  the  bomb- 
ing. 

Hell  is  all  about  us  in  our  infancy 
And  out  of  the  same  mould 
Came  the  wretched  little  schools 
as  musty  as  their  education 
Or  a railway  sandwich. 

I asked  for  two  more  cups  of  coffee. 

I only  want  one  cup 
But  my  shadow  may  be  thirsty. 

I want  my  shadow  to  eat  and  gain 
substance 

So  that  if  I am  the  last  one  left,  I 
will  have  it  to  lean  on 
To  protect  me  from  the  larger 
shadow,  the  greater  darkness. 
Sometimes  the  darkness  is  so  at- 
tractive it  is  almost  light. 

It  is  almost  light.  The  dawn  sifts 
into  the  stale  station 
Like  erosion  in  a tired  land. 

It  roots  in  the  corners  and  recoils. 
The  rain  begins.  Streaming 
through  the  broken  roof 
It  runs  down  the  clock  pouring 
dusty  time  to  the  floor  like  an 
hour  glass. 

The  glass  is  before  me  on  the 
counter.  It  is  my  fifth 
But  I have  stopped  counting.  The 
train  is  not  late. 

She  is  not  coming. 

No  letter  with  a wooden  apology. 
No  telephone 

With  distance  mellowed  lies. 

A silence  and  a waiting  and  a sixth 
drink. 

There  are  sheets  Detween  my  fin- 
gers. 

I am  in  a room  with  pink  walls  and 
a white  ceiling. 


In  the  spiral  of  things  above  me  is 
a woman’s  face. 

As  I spin  and  watch,  it  becomes  a 
fungus  on  a tree. 

1 am  in  bed  in  a clearing.  The  sky 
is  filled 

With  announcements  of  departure. 
The  leaves  float  down 

And  are  platform  tickets. 

I hear  whistles  but  I have  no  ticket 

And  I snatch  at  the  leaves  but  they 
turn 

Into  midnight  watches  and  run 
through  my  fingers  like  at- 
tempted explanations. 

The  loudspeakers  are  a crowd  in  a 
narrow  street 

Squirrels  in  the  cage  of  town. 

The  buildings  whirl  past 

And  in  the  end  the  station  comes 
in. 

I get  out  and  wander  up  the  tunnel 

With  the  blue  lights  with  the  feel- 
ing that  I am  going  to  meet 
something. 

The  tunnel  opens  out  into  a cave 
in  the  side  of  a cliff. 

The  gulls  cry  endless  intervals  like 
bells. 

Below  me  a boat  draws  in. 

Men  on  the  deck  spread  a net  of 
good  intentions 

And  I fall  in. 
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THA'S  RIGHT, 
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$ FROM  TOE 
SOUTH!  WE 
MD.  TER'PINS, 
IN  GOOD  EMTH , 
PUTS  FORTH 
OUR  GOOD  OH 
REASONS  FOR 
THIS  BRASH  RE- 
MARK.... 
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JHOULD  SEE  GOOD  OL'  MARYLAND 
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SNOW  SHOES 
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El:  ALSO  BELOW  TH  MASON -DIXON  LINE, 
ED  ONTH"SENIC  ROUTE  TO  THE  SOUTH 
IINGTDN-BALTO,  BOULE 


...  WE  HOPE  WE  SHOWED  YOU 
ALL  THAT  WE  IS  FROM  TH'SOUml 
" SAVE  YOUR  CONFEDERATE 
MOOLAH  BOYsTAN1  GIRLS ),TH’ 
SOUIftSHAL^R-ISRA^AlN  /< 

ye noh 


I WANT  an  ordinary  man — an 
ordinary,  normal  run-of-the-gin- 
mill  sort  of  guy.  He  doesn’t  have 
to  be  a campus  hero,  a clown,  an 
athlete  or  a 4-point  brain.  Just 
human.  I’m  tired  of  all  these  per- 
sonality kids,  all  the  activity 
hounds,  and  the  book  worms  and 
intelligentsia  and  all  sorts  of  spe- 
cial people  who  thrive  on  college 
campuses. 

I just  want  an  ordinary  man.  He 
doesn’t  have  to  be  smart.  If  he 
has  to  stay  up  all  night  making 
crib  notes  before  every  exam,  I 
don’t  mind.  And  I don’t  care  if  he 
has  to  cheat  and  copy  from  the  guy 
next  to  him,  to  pass — I’m  not 
proud. 

He  doesn’t  have  to  be  brave  and 
noble,  like  in  the  movies.  He  can 
be  chicken  if  he  wants  to.  I 
wouldn’t  mind  if  he’s  scared  to 
steal  exams  from  teacher’s  office, 
or  if  he  won’t  talk  out  loud  in  the 
library — or  if  he  doesn’t  want  to 
help  me  climb  into  the  window  of 
the  dorm  at  1:04  a.  m. 

Who  cares  if  he’s  gay,  charming, 
witty?  Not  me!  Just  so  he’s  got 
enough  sense  of  humor  to  laugh 
when  his  professors  say — “did  you 
have  a nice  nap?”  after  the  class  is 
over — just  so  he  laughs  and  doesn’t 
clobber  the  guy. 

I don’t  care  if  he’s  weak — -strong 
men  don’t  appeal  to  me  anyway. 
What  if  he  can’t  lift  a text  book? 
Or  so  what  if  his  gym  teachers  ask 
him  to  sign  up  for  Infirmary  107 
or  if  some  magazine  asks  him  to 


I LOVE  MEN! 


by  JEAN  SPENCER 


pose  for  the  “before”  ads  for 
Charles  Atlas.  I don’t  mind. 

I’m  not  a particular  girl.  I don’t 
expect  every  man  to  be  a walking 
book  of  etiquette.  So  what  if  he 
walks  out  the  door  in  front  of  me — 
its  just  that  he  wants  to  clear  the 
way  for  me.  And  so  what  if  he 
whispers  “you’re  clumsey”  when 
you  stumble  on  the  dance  floor.  I 
don’t  care.  And  if  he  hands  me  a 
dime  after  we  sit  down  in  the 
movies  and  says  — get  yourself 
some  popcorn — that’s  not  rude ! 

He  doesn’t  have  to  be  handsome, 
dashing,  good-looking.  He  can  be 
tall  and  skinny,  or  short  and  squat- 
ty— or  dark  or  blond  or  carrot- 
topped.  I don’t  mind  if  he  has 
buck  teeth  and  his  eyes  look  into 
each  other  and  his  knees  knock  and 
he  wears  bifocals  and  walks  pi- 
geoned-toed.  Who  cares  about 
looks?  Or  who  cares  if  he  has 
Texas  teeth — the  kind  with  the 
wide-open  spaces. 

And  I don’t  want  a rich  man; 
I don’t  care  if  his  mother  only 
gives  him  a quarter  a week.  These 
are  hard  times.  And  so  what  if 
we  split  a beer  every  time  we  go 
to  the  grill.  I’m  not  ashamed.  I 
don’t  care  if  he  has  to  wear  the 
same  sweat  shirt  and  dungerees 
every  day  of  the  week.  Who  wants 
a clothes  horse? 

He  doesn’t  have  to  be  honest.  I 
wouldn’t  mind  he  if  cheats  on  pin 
ball  machines.  Or  if  he  fixes  the 
wires  of  a pay  phone  to  get  a free 
call  — the  telephone  company 
doesn’t  need  his  dime.  And  so  what 
if  he  puts  milk  bottles  under  his 
coat  in  the  cafeteria — every  grow- 
ing boy  needs  eight  quarts  a day. 

It’s  like  I said.  I’m  not  choosey. 
I’m  not  particular.  I just  want  an 
ordinary  man — a plain,  average, 
ordinary,  normal,  guy  who  thinks 
I’m  the  smartest,  most  wonderful 
girl  he’s  ever  met! 
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I HATE  WOMEN' 


■lean's  article  illustrates  how  desperate 
women  are  to  catch  men;  so  be  fore- 
warned that  forewarned  is  forearmed. 

ST.  VALENTINE’S  DAY  is  upon 
us ! Take  heed.  Men,  let’s  face 
it.  With  Cupid  lurking  around  the 
nearest  corner  we’re  in  trouble ! The 
lil’  tike  will  let  fly  with  one  of 
those  nasty  ol’  arrows  . . . and 
you’ve  had  it!  Strong  measures 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  loss  of 
equilibrium.  It’s  a day  to  stay  away 
from  doors  and  windows.  Take  the 
phone  off  the  hook  and  spend  the 
day  polishing  the  brass  on  your 
ROTC  cap.  AVOID  WOMEN  at 
all  cost.  It’s  a well-known  fact  that 
women  exist  merely  to  get  mar- 
ried, and  like  the  Royal  Mounties, 
they  ALWAYS  get  their  man  . . . 
any  man. 

The  barriers  are  down  every- 
where— no  place  is  sacred  to  these 
predatory  female  head-hunters. 
For  years  the  Boy  Scouts  offered  a 
haven  but  now,  by  gad,  they’ve 
gone  and  organized  a female  or- 
ganization called  GIRL  SCOUTS 
. . . even  training  the  wee  tots  as 
(ulp)  “Brownies.” 

This  menace  can’t  be  stamped 
out  . . . too  many  of  OUR  SIDE 
have  been  won  over  ...  its  insidious 
nature  reduces  a man  to  a mere 
crawling  thing,  harking  to  every 
whim  of  his  smudgums-pie. 

It  could  happen  to  you ! Ah ! 
they’re  sly.  For  instance,  there’s 
the  type  which  we  could  call  “The 
Athlete she’ll  give  you  the  “Let’s 
Be  Buddies”  routine.  This  kid  can 
shoot  pool,  fish  like  Isaac  Walton 
and  play  tennis  for  hours.  With 
not  a hint  of  orange  blossoms  or 
romance  as  a warning  this  one  will 
be  a real  pal  until  one  day  you 
wake  up  and  find  you’re  standin’ 
beside  her  in  church  saying  “I  do” 
— and  then  see  how  quickly  the 
act  will  change. 

Another  one  who’ll  knock  you  for 
a loop,  romantically  speaking,  is 


by  STAN  HARRISON 


the  sweet,  shy  “Ma-Ma’s  Little 
Girl.”  This  one  is  dynamite ! She’s 


the  one  you’re  going  to  protect  . . . 
yea,  big,  strong  you.  Get  nailed 
with  this  poor  protected  creature 
and  you’ll  spend  your  weekends 
doing  the  accumulated  ironing, 
washing,  and  vacuuming  the  whole 
darn  house  . . . while  little  Miss 
Fragile  swings  in  the  hammock 
building  up  her  constitution. 

THE  “HAPPY  HOMEMAKER” 
is  another  one  to  be  especially 
careful  of.  This  girl  just  LOVES 
to  cook.  She’ll  invite  you  home  to 
a real  dinner,  cooked  with  her  own 
little  hands!  She  knows  through 
years  of  indoctrination,  research, 
and  propaganda  from  other  fe- 
males that  the  surest  way  to  a 
man’s  heart  is  through  his  stom- 
ach . . . and,  brother,  she’s  after 
your  heart  if  she  has  to  kill  you 
to  get  it. 

She’ll  gorge  you  with  her  finest 
culinary  delicacies.  At  the  drop  of 
an  egg  beater  this  lass  will  be  off  to 
the  races  whipping  up  potatoes  au 
gratin  and  cheese  souffles  that’ll 
make  your  mouth  water.  Why, 
during  her  campaign  she’ll  make 
you  look  so  much  the  well  fed 
gourmet  that  Duncan  Hines  will  be 
green  with  envy.  If  you’re  foolish 
enough  to  drop  over  to  her  place 
on  a Sunday  afternoon  you’ll  find 
her  with  scissors,  tape  measure 
and  yards  of  material,  snipping  out 
a dress  from  a pattern  that  a third 
year  engineering  student  couldn’t 
master. 

“Oh,  my  goodness,  yes!”  she’ll 
exclaim  (blushing  prettily),  “I 
make  all  my  clothes!” 

That  night  she  gets  the  school 
ring,  and  frat  pin  or  your  Eagle 
Scout  badge  . . . depending  on  what 
age  she  nabs  you. 

At  all  costs,  don’t  get  mixed  up 
with  (for  want  of  a better  nomen- 
clature) the  one  we’ll  call  “The 
Organizer.”  This  gal  is  in  EVERY- 
THING. You’ve  seen  her  prototype 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Dear 

Ruth 


Opposite: 

Only  sixteen  years  old  and  drinking 
Bourbon  for  the  first  time,  Miriam  turns 
to  the  bear  saying,  “Did  you  say  some- 
thing?” (Judith  Spencer) 

Lower  Left: 

Harry  Wilkins:  “Gawd,  not  another 
serviceman?”  (Dave  Singleton,  Rheda 
Greenberg,  Dick  Watt,  Leoma  Naugh- 
ton,  Ellie  Weinstein) 

Below : 

Bill  Seawright:  “I  don’t  if  you  are 
marrying  my  sister,  you  have  no  right 
to  steal  my  belt.”  (Paul  Seltzer,  Leoma 
Naughton,  Joe  Maratta) 


Dear  Ruth : 


Actually  it  all  began  last  summer  when  Dave 
Singleton,  a Junior  in  Sociology,  heard  that  the 
George  Washington  University  Glee  Club  was  being 
sent  overseas  nearly  every  Christmas.  He  began 
to  wonder  if  it  wouldn’t  be  possible  for  Maryland 
to  be  represented  by  University  Theatre  in  a similar 
program. 

You  know  how  such  things  materialize:  after  you 
get  the  idea  you  talk  to  the  people  in  authority 
whose  consent  and  cooperation  are  necessary.  Well, 
that’s  exactly  what  Dave  did.  He  went  to  the  Speech 
Department  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  find  out 
more  about  the  possibility  of  arranging  a trip. 

After  quite  a bit  of  scouting  about,  Dave  finally 
made  contact  with  a Major  Donald  Marsh  in  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service.  Major  Marsh  told 
him  that  MATS  sponsors  a special  program  in  which 
University  and  College  groups  provide  entertain- 
ment for  the  Armed  Forces.  In  the  past,  glee  clubs 
and  gymkana  troupes  had  been  the  usual  type  of 
entertainment.  (It  was  under  this  program  that 
Maryland’s  Gymkana  Show  traveled  to  Bermuda  last 
year.) 
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Ruth  Wilkins:  “I  know  you  and  I are 
going  to  be  married  but  you  don’t  mind 
if  I’m  engaged  to  the  Lieutenant  just 
for  today?”  (Gordon  Becker  and  Rhea 
Mermelstein) 


Major  Marsh  was  really  pleased  with  the  prospect 
of  having  a theatrical  presentation,  but  he  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  it  must  not  be  tragedy  or  heavy 
drama.  It  must  be  a light  show  with  plenty  of 
cheesecake  and,  to  quote  Dave,  “lots  of  beautiful 
dolls/' 

With  these  bits  of  information  Dave  went  to  Mr. 
Strausbaugh,  head  of  the  Speech  Department,  who 
took  over  further  contacts  and  plans. 

And  that  is  how  it  was  finally  suggested  that  your 
play  be  the  one  chosen  to  travel  to  various  military 
bases  throughout  the  Atlantic.  The  Air  Force  is 
taking  care  of  all  bookings,  travel  arrangements, 
sleeping  quarters,  and  meals. 

There  were  campus-wide  tryouts  and  five  “beauti- 
ful dolls”  were  chosen:  Rheda  Greenberg,  Eleanor 
Weinstein,  Rhea  Mermelstein,  Judith  Spencer,  and 
Leoma  Naughton  (the  1953  runner-up  for  Miss 
Washington!).  The  men  who  fill  out  the  cast  are 
Dave  Singleton,  Gordon  Becker,  Paul  Seltzer,  Joe 
Maratta,  and  Dick  Watts. 

Five  other  people  are  traveling  with  the  cast. 
Naturally  Mr.  Starcher,  since  he  is  the  director,  and 
also  his  wife  who  is  acting  as  the  official  chaperone. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Meeker  who  is  handling  the  tech- 
nical end  of  the  show,  and  Jane  Cahill,  Busi- 
ness Manager ; and  lastly  Mary  Bomberger,  Mr. 
Meeker’s  assistant,  the  gal  who  fetches  all  the 
properties  for  the  show  and  makes  sure  that  the  200 
boxes  of  crackerjack  which  are  needed  in  the  show 
are  not  thrown  from  the  plane  if  its  load  needs  to 
be  lightened. 

To  facilitate  travel  there  are  no  sets — the  entire 
three  acts  use  curtains  for  backdrops  and  furniture 
from  the  various  bases  for  stage  props. 

You  will  be  on  the  road,  or  rather  in  the  air,  for 
nearly  twenty  days ; January  28th  through  February 
15.  Of  course,  you  may  not  be  traveling  all  that 
time,  but  will  be  on  call  for  MATS  during  that 
period. 

And  so  you  see,  dear  Ruth,  that  is  the  story 
behind  the  trip  which  you  are  now  taking.  I hear 
that  the  Armed  Forces  are  really  enjoying  your 
presentation  and  the  people  who  were  taken  for  the 
ride.  Here’s  hoping  that  you  are  the  first  of  what 
will  become  an  annual  event  for  the  theater  group 
of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Sincerely, 

Barbara  Ann  Bennett 


Ruth  Wilkins:  “Remember  you  are  a 
lieutenant  and  a gentleman.” 

Bill  Seawright:  “It’s  only  a temporary 
appointment.”  (Paul  Seltzer  and  Rhea 
Mermelstein) 


Stupid  Union 

been  accomplished  by  the  fresh- 
man class  in  Interior  Decorating. 

I entered  the  main  lounge  and 
found  that  it  contained  thirty  or 
forty  chairs,  a goodly  number  of 
tables,  and  one  ash  tray.  Off  to 
one  side  of  the  lounge  was  an  al- 
cove to  be  used  for  social  gather- 
ings, meetings,  and  crap  games. 

The  snack  bar  was  a bee  hive  of 
activity  as  the  countermen  went 
through  their  training  course  that 
enabled  them  to  serve  the  public 
better.  Some  practiced  pouring  hot 
coffee  on  bare  arms,  while  others 
practiced  snatching  half  eaten 
snacks  away  from  customers.  The 
cashiers  sat  to  one  side  and  learned 
the  art  of  short  changing.  Back 
in  the  kitchen  one  of  the  male 
members  of  the  food  staff  was 
shaving  in  the  sink,  while  another 
member  did  his  laundry  in  the 
dishwasher. 

The  top  floor  I saved  for  the  last, 
first  because  it  was  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  second,  because  the 
stairs  had  not  been  built  yet. 
Nevertheless  I made  my  way  as 
best  I could  upward  until  at  last  I 

W omen 

everywhere  ...  on  campus  you  can 
recognize  her  by  the  jangling 
sounds  she  makes  when  she  walks 
— it’s  those  seventeen  keys,  pins 
and  badges  (symbols  of  her  offices) 
she’s  wearing.  When  this  one  joins 
a club  she  IS  the  club — she’s  never 
a member,  oh  no!  SHE’s  an  offi- 
cer, usually  President  or  maybe 
Vice-President — very  rarely  Treas- 
urer or  Secretary.  Take  this  one 
out  on  a date  and  by  11:45  she’s 
cooing  in  your  ear  that  she  secretly 
wants  to  be  dominated.  Ha ! Give 
this  type  a ring  and  you  get  one, 
too — right  through  the  nose.  With 
her  it’s  a short  climb  from  Cam- 
pus to  Clubwoman.  The  Garden 
Club,  Eastern  Uplift  Association 
and  Birdwatcher’s,  Ltd. — she  runs 
the  gamut — with  you  right  behind 
her.  She  carries  a sure  vote  (to 


broke  through  the  clouds  and  be- 
held paradise.  The  entire  floor  was 
an  exact  replica  of  a well-known 
local  establishment  noted  for  its 
floor  shows.  The  proprietor  was  a 
large,  rotund,  gentleman  who  was 
shaking  the  customers  down  for 
the  cover  charge,  while  dressed  in 
a natty  grass  skirt  and  tennis 
shoes.  Tending  the  bar  was  the 
Lone  Ranger,  complete  with  “prop- 
erty of  U.  of  M.”,  shirt,  while  a 
hidden  music  box  hummed  the  soft 
strains  of  “Boilermakers  Boogie.” 
The  room  was  dark  save  for  the 
illumination  provided  by  an  anti- 
aircraft searchlight  mounted  in  the 
corner.  Plenty  of  room  was  avail- 
able for  dancing,  with  only  a few 
couples  on  table  tops,  while  the 
bar  stretched  from  here  to  eter- 
nity. 

Here  I ran  into  some  old  buddies 
who  invited  me  to  rest  awhile.  I 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
two  hours  taking  turns  buying  beer 
for  them.  Much  later  that  evening 
I dimly  remember  leaving  the 
building  with  this  admonition  ring- 
ing in  my  ears:  “Hurry  back  be- 
cause they’re  tearing  this  building 
down  in  the  spring  to  make  way 
for  the  new  incinerator.” 

THE  END 

get  the  ball  rolling,  y’know)  with 
her.  That’s  not  the  worst  of  it, 
either.  YOU  will  be  expected  to 
hold  your  end  up — you’ll  be  the 
trailblazer  in  the  male  dominated 
organizations,  blazing  out  a trail 
for  a bigger  and  better  world — 
taking  your  orders  from  the  little 
lady,  of  course. 

Well,  fellows,  I could  go  on  with 
this  . . . but  these  are  by  far  the 
worst  of  the  lot.  I’ve  given  you 
enough  to  go  on.  Now,  just  avoid 
women ! I’d  write  more,  but  I’ve 
got  to  hurry  off  and  pick  up  a little 
valentine,  nothing  elaborate  you 
understand  — box  o’candy,  few 
roses,  maybe  a little  ol’  card.  You 
see,  I met  the  nicest  little  girl  in 
Speech  ...  a real  cute  unaffected 
girl  . . . yessir  boy,  she’s  DIF- 
FERENT! . . . the  end 


•BALFOUR* 

Fraternity  and  Sorority  Badges 
Medals  - Cubs  - Trophies 
Stationery  - Invitations  - Favors 


Official  Maryland  Class  Rings  on  Sale 
At  Student  Supply  Store 

VERNON  SUITT— Campus  Keys 


L.  G.  BALFOUR  CO. 

711  14th  STREET,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Phone  NA.  8-1044 


Yale's  got  Morry's  . . . 
We  got  J^ittle  Tjavern 

HAMBURGERS  "TAILORED” 
TO  YOUR  TASTE: 

hamburgers(  with  mustard) 

hamburgers  (with  pickles) 

hamburgers  (with  onions ) 

hamburgers  with  any 

combination  of  the  above) 

Open  anytime — night  and  day 

LITTLE  TAVERN 

7413  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 
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War 

“McCullum ! How’s  the  land 
aroun’ heah?  Any  quicksand  ?” 

“Not  ri’t  heah.  Mebbe  half  mile 
tuh  our  east  ‘n’  same  tuh  our  west 
theah’s  some.” 

“Heah’s  mah  idea  then,”  Tate 
said.  “They  don’t  know  we’ah 
heah  ‘n’  they  don’t  know  how  many 
of  us  theah  are.  Ah’ll  stay  heah. 
McCullum,  yuh  go  five  hundred 
yahrs  east  ‘n’  Kincaid,  yuh  go  the 
same  west.  Ah’ll  give  yuh  three 
minutes  tuh  git  theah  but  yuh 
sons-a-bitches  bettah  go  quiet. 
Then  we’ll  cha’ge  ‘n’  chase  ’em 
clean  tuh  hell.  Make  all  the  noise 
‘n’  racket  yuh  kin.  Ah’ll  blow  the 
bugle  ‘n’  let  ’em  think  a whole 
damn  regiment’s  after  ’em  . . .” 

“Ah  don’t  see  how  you  coulda 
hea’d  ’e  ma-slappin’  mosquitos  at 
five  hunnert  yahds,”  John  Henry 
was  dubiously  stating.  “Yuh  cain’t 
hahdly  heah  us  when  we’re  r’it 
aside  yuh.” 

“Mi’ty  big  mosquitos  in  thet 
swamp,  John  Henry.  They  wuz  so 
big  they  could  pick  up  a man  ‘n’ 
fly  away  with  him.  We  had  tuh 
fi’t  Yankees  ‘n’  mosquitos  too. 
Though  we  couldn’t  tell  fer  sure 
how  many  a th’  enemy  theah  wuz, 
th’  five  a us  ’ud  fi’t  th’  whole  damn- 
Yankee  ahmy  fer  Dixie!  We  let 
out  our  Rebel  yells  ‘n’  su’prised  the 
daylights  out  a ’em.  We  plunged 
ri’t  in  amongst  ’em.  Yankees  fell 
all  aroun’us.  Our  hosses  fought 
too.  They  wuh  fine,  spirited  south- 
ern hosses  so  they  kicked  ‘n’  bit 
those  damn-Yankee  plugs.  We 
massacred  th’  entire  regiment  af 
th’  enemy  ’til  only  two  men  wuh 
left.  They  got  skeered  ‘n’  high- 
tailed  it  . . .” 

ONLY  TWO  HAD  been  left.  But 
McCullum  hadn’t  known  that 
until  forty  years  later  and  then 
he  learned  it  by  chance.  It  was  at 
a reunion  of  the  grey  and  blue. 

“So  you’re  from  North  Caro- 
lina,” the  northerner  beside  him 
said.  “What  part?” 

“Near  Goldsboro,”  McCullum  an- 
swered. 


“Hmmm,  in  that  Neuse  River 
area,  eh?” 

“I  had  a close  one  in  those  damn 
swamps  down  your  way.  How  I 
hate  that  place!  It  was  summer 
and  that  bog  was  live  with  snakes 
and  mosquitoes.  And  hot!  The 
sultriness  just  about  choked  us. 
Our  company  was  supposed  to  ad- 
vance through  that  damn  quag- 
mire— I suppose  they  thought  we 
were  part  frog.  Anyway,  while  we 
had  stopped  for  a breather,  the 
Rebs  spotted  us — it  must  have 
been  a whole  battalion  of  them ! 
We  didn’t  know  the  ground  and 
couldn’t  see  them  to  fight.  We 
thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  retreat.  We  scattered  but  only 
two  of  us  ever  escaped.  And  yet 
not  one  of  us  was  shot — quicksand 
got  them  all  . . .” 

“Warn’t  yuh  even  wounded?” 


John  Henry  asked. 

“Naw.  Co’se  not.”  Gran’pappy 
assured  him. 

“Aw.  Ah  don’t  think  thet’s  so 
great.  Mah  Paw  wuz  kilt  in  Ar- 
gonne.  ‘N’  he  was  fi’tin’  Krauts, 
not  jist  ole  Yankees!”  And  John 
Henry  began  shooting  his  marbles 
again.  THE  END 


JACK  MULLANE,  Inc. 

Masquerade  Costumes  For 

Private  Parties  - Dramatics 
Musical  Comedies 
Santa  Claus  Suits 
Tuxedos  - Full  Dress  - Morning  Suits 
Graduation  Caps  and  Gowns 
and  Choir  Rohes 

MEtropolitan  8-9395 
714  1 1th  STREET,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Suburban  Trust  Company 

A Strong,  Friendly  Bank 

Visit  our  new  bank  in  the  College  Park  Shopping  Center. 

Every  banking  and  trust  facility.  Night  depository 
for  Fraternities  and  Sororities.  Personal  loans  and 
savings  accounts. 


HOURS: 


Monday  thru  Friday,  8:30  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Friday  Evenings,  6:00  P.M.  to  8:00  P.M. 
Saturdays  8:30  A.M.  to  12  Noon 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Visit . . . 

THE  MOST  MODERN  AND  COMPLETE  SHOPPING 
CENTER  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


LANGLEY 


Conveniently  located  at  University  Lane  & New  Hampshire  Ave. 
SAFE  LEVEL  PARKING  FOR  750  CARS 
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All  Stores  Open  Until  9 P.M. — Thursday,  Fridays,  Saturdays 

The  Following  Stores  Invite  Your  Inspection  and  Patronage 
Food  Fair,  Kinney  Shoes,  Langley  Television,  Baby  Fair,  Hack- 
shaw  Jewelers,  Central  Cleaners,  Langley  Barber,  Hot  Shoppes, 

S.  S.  Kresge,  Langley  Liquors,  Darling  Dress  Shop,  Drug  Fair, 
Langley  Men’s  Wear,  Famous  Delicatessen,  Murray’s  Hardware, 
Langley  Theatre. 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  by  Langley  Merchants’  Association 
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“Virtue  is  not  always  easy.” 

■ — from  the  Virginia  Spectator 


"Quit  gripin’,  we  got  out  of  our  finals  didn’t  we? 
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Road 

SCEETER  HAD  been  trying  to 
patch  a rotten  inner-tube  for 
his  model  “T.”  He  was  sure  that 
if  he  could  ever  get  all  the  tires 
on  the  old  automobile  standing  up 
at  the  same  time,  he  could  make 
it  to  D.C. 

“And  Beau,  if  I did  bring  any 
beer  back  to  the  house  the  dern 
blasted  Student  Life  Committee 
would  get  me  sure.  What  God 
made  Student  Life  Committee 
members  for,  I can’t  make  out.  It 
looks  to  me  like  he  just  naturally 
has  it  in  good  and  heavy  for  us 
poor  fraternity  men.” 

Beau  selected  a cold  bottle  of 
beer,  took  a “church  key”  from  his 
key  chain,  and  opened  it.  He  took 
a long  gulp.  The  Phi  Ups  stood 
in  their  yard  and  watched  Beau 
drink. 

For  the  past  half-hour  one  of 
the  Chi  Beta  Phi  girls  had  been 
standing  behind  the  tree  next  to 
the  house  trying  to  attract  Beau’s 
attention  by  waving  her  white- 
buck  clad  foot  from  behind  the 
tree.  Now  she  came  out  and  sat 
down  near  Beau  on  an  upended 
beer  keg. 

“Quit  chunking  that  durn  ball 
at  that  there  old  T.D.,  Duke,” 
Sceeter  said.  “You  don’t  never 
stop  doing  what  I tell  you.  That 
ain’t  no  way  to  treat  an  active  in 
your  fraternity,  Duke.” 

“Aw,  go  to  the  devil,”  Duke  said, 
throwing  a bullet-like  pass  at  the 
side  of  the  rickety  building.  “No- 
body asked  you  nothing.” 

The  Chi  Beta  Phi  girl  was  edg- 
ing closer  and  closer  to  Beau  until 
finally  she  was  sitting  on  his  lap 
with  her  arms  around  him. 

“Look  at  Nancy  Kay,  Sceeter,” 
Duke  said,  pointing  to  the  Chi  Phi. 
“Look  like  she’s  giving  Beau  a bet- 
ter time  than  Ruby  ever  did.” 

“Ah  jus’  luv  southern  men,  Beau- 
rega’d.  Y’all  are  from  Geo’gia 
aren’t  yu  ? I’m  frum  South  Ca’olina 
— ma  great  gran-daddy  wuz  with 
Lee  at  Appomatax,”  Nancy  Kay 
drawled. 


BEAU  GAZED  vacantly  into 
Nancy  Kay’s  eyes.  Sceeter  be- 
gan moving  slowly  across  the  yard. 
He  lifted  one  foot,  held  it  in  the 
air  for  several  seconds,  and  put 
it  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him. 
Many  times  he  had  crept  into  dark- 
ened class  rooms  this  way  the 
night  before  an  exam.  The  next 
day  he  would  make  a high  mark — 
the  instructor  never  knew  how  it 
happened.  Now  he  was  sneaking 
up  on  Beau. 

Half  way  across  the  yard  Sceeter 
plunged  for  the  beer.  He  could 
have  waited  a few  seconds  longer 
and  gotten  it  with  the  same  ease 
he  stole  an  exam;  but  there  was 
no  time  to  lose  now,  and  he  was 
far  more  anxious  to  get  the  beer 
then  he  had  ever  been  to  steal 
the  exam. 

Beau  did  not  ever  see  Sceeter 
grab  the  beer — he  was  too  en- 
grossed with  Nancy  Kay.  Minutes 
later  the  Phi  U’s  were  flaked  out 
on  the  lawn  delicately  swilling  the 
bottles  of  beer. 

“I  love  a Chi  Phi  and  always 
will  because  a Chi  Phi  . . .”  Beau 
was  singing  softly  to  Nancy  Kay 
in  a rich  monotone  voice. 

“I  reckon  I done  the  wrong  thing 
by  pinning  Ruby  to  Beau,”  Sceeter 
said.  “Ruby  just  ain’t  cut  out  to 
be  Beau’s  woman.  Nancy  Kay  is 
more  his  type.” 

Duke  heaved  the  football  against 
the  side  of  the  T.D.  There  was 
a rumbling  sound  not  unlike  thun- 
der as  the  wall  of  the  old  frame 
building  began  to  crumble.  Scee- 
ter did  not  even  hear  the  sound. 
He  finished  the  last  of  his  beer 
and  belched  contentedly. 

THE  END 


A woman  with  a dozen  little 
tikes  in  her  car  went  through  a 
red  traffic  signal.  A nearby  pe- 
destrian yelled  to  her: 

“Lady,  don’t  you  know  when  to 
stop?” 

Looking  over  her  shoulder  at 
the  youngsters  crowded  in  the  car, 
she  replied:  “I  want  you  to  know 
they’re  not  all  mine!” 


ji  Portables  Record  Players 

j R.C.A. 

Radios  — Clock  Radios 

Be  Sure  — Buy  The  Best 

THE  PERFECT  GIFT  FOR 
HOME  or  CAMPUS 
at 


1 GARY  FURNITURE  CO 
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NORMAN 


Sales 


Service  • 


8320  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
College  Park,  Md. 
Phone  TOwer  9-5100 
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Men— DO  YOU  ENVISION  the  girl  of  your 
dreams  as  a lazy,  crazy  creature,  sittin’  on  the 
veranda  of  a plantation  sippin’  a mint  julep  while  the 
darkies  pick  bowl  weevils  off  the  cotton  as  they  hum 
“Old  Man  River?” 

Or  do  you  prefer  the  Nothern  gal — a curvey  crea- 
ture, cool  and  commercial,  with  a good  old  Yankee 
temper,  whose  favorite  expression  is:  “Man,  go  out 
and  get  me  some  money!  It’s  gonna  be  a cool  win- 
ter, and  I may  need  a new  Mink  to  withstand  the 
deep  freeze.” 

This  month’s  cover  offers  a happy  combination  of 
No’thern  and  So’thern  beauties,  so  before  you 
read  on,  turn  back  to  the  cover  and  see  if  you  can 
select  the  snow-bound  sugars  from  the  cornprone 
cookies. 
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SHORT  COURSE  IN  SAVING 

Save  — Buy  Used  Books 
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Professor  Ter' pin  suggests  you  buy  'em  and  sell  'em 


when  you're  through  with  them  at  the  Maryland  Book  Exchange 

MARYLAND  BOOK  EXCHANGE 


Opposite  to  South  Gate 


College  Park 


HOW  THE  STARS  GOT 


STARTED . 


MARGE  and  GOWER  CHAMPION  met 

as  schoolkids  at  dancing  school.  Their 

paths  criss-crossed  for  years  as  each 
sought  a career.  Finally,  Gower,  back 
from  Service,  “teamed  up”  with  Marge. 
After  months  of  rehearsal,  they  were  a 
sensation  in  TV,  movies  and  stage. 

They  are  now 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Smoke  only  Camels  for 
30  days  and  find  out 
why  Camels  are  first  in 
mildness,  flavor  and 
popularity ! See  how 
much  pure  pleasure  a 
cigarette  can  give  you ! 


FAMOUS  DANCING  STARS 


''so  MANY  OF  OUR  FRIENDS  LIKE  CAMELS  BEST 
THAT  WE  TRIED  THEM. 

CAMELS' MILDNESS  AND  FLAVOR,  SUIT  US  JUST  RIGHT ! 
WHY  DONT  YOU  TRY  CAMELS? 


Start  smoking 
Camels  yourself! 


-£r  MILDNESS  ard  FLAVOR 

MELS  AGREE  MM  MORE  PEOPLE 

THAN)  ANY  OTHER.  CIGARETTE  ! 


THE  EDITORS  ANNOUNCE 
THEIR  NEWEST  EXCLUSIVE! 

SEE  PAGE  4 


OLD  L lU 


Vol.  XX,  Number  5 
April,  1954 
University  of  Maryland 


The  Insult 
That Turned 
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Cl  THEM  HERE,  10  THMASH  YOURA-^ 
OLD  FATHE.  ONLY  YOU'KE  TMOTHKINNY^ 
YOU  MIGHT  DRY  UP  AND  BLOW 


/PAR.N  \X I iVa  Sick,  amp  t»r.ep  of 
( V*ER  LAluwG  ME  'LITTLE  BOX' I CHARLES 
FATLAS  SAYS  HE  CAN  OlYE  "ME  A 
KtAU  Bopy.  ACL  10GHT  / I LL  GAMBLE 
A STAMP  AND  OET  ' — 
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Give  Me  Your  Wretched  Body  for  Only  1 5 Minutes  a Day! 


If  YOU,  like  Joe.  have  a body  that  others  can  ‘ push 
around’’ — if  you're  ashamed  to  strip  for  sjiorts.  swimming.  01 
anything — then  give  me  just-  15  minutes  a day  I'll  PROVE 
you  can  have  body  jam-packed  with  ligaments,  bones,  tendons, 
and  veins  flowing  with  RED  BLOOD!  What's  more,  your 
friends  will  know  you're  alive!  “DYNAMIC  STENCHIN'  ” 
— that’s  my  secret.  That's  how  I changed  myself  from  a 
spindle-shanked,  scrawny  weakling  to  the  winner  of  the  title, 
“World’s  Most  Perfectly  Undeveloped  Man.’’ 


"Dynamic  Stenchin’"  Does  It! 

You'll  really  be  strong!  Practicing  “Dynamic  Stenchin'  " 
only  15  minutes  a day,  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  room,  you 
quickly  begin  to  fill  out  your  armpits,  grow  superfluous  hair, 
add  to  your  abdominal  measurements,  increase  the  size  of  your 
os  inttominohuH.  You  get  sledge  hammer  fists,  a battering- 
ram  head,  bulldozer  ears,  a vice-like  handshake  ....  and 
ridges  of  slobby  flab  that  almost  split  your  coat  seams.  You're 
a NEW  MAN! 


You  Get  Results  Fast! 

Thousands  of  fellows  have  used  my  amazing  method  of 
“Dynamic  Stenchin’.”  Listen  to  what  a few  Fatlas  Champions 
Have  to  say  about  my  marvelous  system. 


....  I knocked  down  three  small  girls  with  one  punch!” 
— Warren  G.  Wonka 

. . . 1 now  take  my  grandmother  two  out  of  three  in 
Indian  Leg  Wrestle  . . . .” 

— R.  O.  Glockenschpiel 

“I  am  now  able  to  w rench  off  cupboard  doors,  small  bath- 
room fixtures,  kick  in  radio  cabinets,  bookcases,  and  coffee 

tables  w ith  one  hand  behind  my  back ” 

— J.  Flurngc  Raswell 


u.  . . . For  once  I'm 
not  ashamed  to  take  my 
clothes  off  at  social  func- 
tions, parties,  or  any- 
where.” 

— Boris  Cosmo  Persh,  Jr. 


A dual  retouched  pho- 
to of  the  wan  who 
holds  the  title,  “ The 
iVortd’s  Most  Perfect- 
ly Undeveloped  Man.” 


— And  hundreds  of 
comments  and  snapshots 
from  other  Fatlas  Cham- 
pions in  my  FREE  BOOK. 
Don't  delay!  Write  me 
personally:  Charles  Fat- 
las,  3rd  Nickle  Stall  on 
Right,  Men's  Room, 
Y.M.C.A.,  East  Milpitas, 
NY. 


CHARLES  FATLAS 

3rd  Nickle  Stall  on  Right,  Men  s Room 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  East  Milpitas,  N.Y. 


I want  proof  that  “Dynamic  Stenchin’  ” will  make  me  a new 
man.  Please  ship  me  a big  muscular  development  immediately. 
Also  send  me  your  free  book,  “Happy  Married  Life.” 


Name  Age. 


Address 

Check  here  if  male  or  female  Q 
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ORDINARILY,  this  magazine  runs  pretty  girls  or 
campus  scenes  or  “humorous  shots’’  on  the  cover. 
But  this  week  we’ve  broken  all  traditions  to  bring 
you  this  sensational  shot.  The  picture  was  taken 
during  the  recent  riot  in  College  Park.  In  this  ex- 
clusive. off-the-record  photograph,  the  Old  Line  has 
been  able  to  capture  for  posterity  the  victorious  smile 
of  a man  who  has  fought  for  what  he  wanted  and 
won.  Read  the  whole  exclusive  story  on  page  4. 
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PERSONALLY,  I 
LIKE  TO  SEE  A 
FORM  503 (WHEN 
FILLED  OUT  RIGHT) 
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SIZE  OF  |Tf  J 

SAYS : , 

SPIDER  WEBB' 
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“Hey,  Joe,  bring  me  a Diamondback 
and  something  to  read.” 
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THEY  CAME  FROM  OUTER  SPACE 

After  poking  around  this  con- 
verted Men’s  room  we  call  an  office, 
we’ve  finally  dug  up  two  copy- 
hounds  who  aren’t  graduating  in 
the  near  future.  We’d  like,  there- 
fore, to  announce  the  appointment 
of  two  new  editors  for  the  coming 
year. 

Stan  Harrison  jumped  4 notches 
in  the  “Most  Wanted”  list  this 
month  as  he  was  branded  with  the 
title  of  “Old  Line  Editor.”  Assist- 
ing Stan  is  Jean  (the  Machine) 
Spencer,  who  will  be  managing  edi- 
tor. When  informed  of  their  re- 
spective appointments,  both  re- 
plied, “We’re  Sick,  Sober,  and 
Sorry!” 

IF  I KNEW  YOU  WERE  COMING  . . . 

We  had  just  lost  a ball  game  in 
the  open  league  basketball  tourna- 
ment in  the  armory,  and  we  have 
gone  to  the  showers.  As  we  pass- 
ed through  the  lobby,  heading  for 
the  stairs,  we  noticed  a stunning 
blond,  chatting  with  Kehoe.  We 
continued  down  the  stairs ; four 
of  the  guys  started  for  the  shower 
room.  I was  in  a hurry  and  began 
to  dress.  My  locker  is  just  20  feet 
from  the  stairs  so  when  I hear 
footsteps  coming  down,  I turn 
around  to  see  who  it  is.  It  was  the 
Blond,  and  there  was  a guy  with 
her. 

Well,  everyone  knows  that  girls 
aren’t  permitted  downstairs,  so  the 
guy  with  her  begins  shouting, 
‘Girl  in  the  Basement !”  as  loud  as 
he  can.  Just  then  Carl,  one  of  the 
guys  on  our  team,  comes  walking 
out  of  the  shower,  sans  clothing, 
sans  towel,  etc.  Carl  is  a little 
nearsighted  without  his  glasses, 
but  he  hears  pretty  well,  so  he 


stands  about  20  yards  from  the 
blond  and  yells,  “Where  is  she?” 
“Is  she  a Blond?” 

I’m  laughing  hard,  but  the  blond 
doesn’t  think  it’s  funny.  Her  jaw 
drops  open,  then  she  hightails  it 
up  the  steps. 

I explain  to  Carl  what  happened 
and  he  says,  “Well,  it  doesn’t  mat- 
ter. At  least  we’ll  have  something 
to  talk  about  next  time  we  meet.” 

GET  LOST,  SHANE 

Something  to  do  when  the  lec- 
ture gets  boring,  try  and  replace 
the  big  chieftains  on  campus  with 
comic  characters.  For  example: 
Dean  of  Women:  Mary  Worth 
Dean  of  the  Faculty:  The  Lone 
Ranger 

Athletic  Director:  Tarzan 
Director  of  Admissions:  Judge 
Parker 

Dean  of  Men:  Dick  Tracy 
Chief  of  Campus  Police : Mr. 
District  Attorney 
Prexy  of  SGA:  Smilin’  Jack 

FORGIVE  US  OUR  SINS 

In  passing  (and  this  time  for 
keeps),  we  are  tempted  to  reflect 
on  some  of  our  previous  issues. 

Well,  we  haven’t  staged  any  cru- 
sades, we  didn’t  get  hot  on  the 
collar  of  any  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, we  ate  the  dining  hall 
food  and  kept  our  well-filled 
mouths  shut,  we  didn’t  take  any 
polls — this  list  could  go  on  forever 
. . . But  if  we’ve  given  you  a 
laugh  or  two,  or  a moments  diver- 
sion from  the  books,  we  feel  that 
we’ve  done  our  job. 


My  boyfriend  is  serving  on  an 
island  in  the  Pacific. 

Which  one? 

Alcatraz. 


% SEE  THE  ASSISTANT  PEAN  OF 
WOMEN  KEEPING  BAR  AT  ZAL'S  . 
POING HER  USUAL  FINE  JOE. TOO. 


&JT  WOULPNT  IT  BE  COLORFULTO 
SEE  TH'  PEAN  OF  MEN  SELECTING 
TERSE  VERSE  FROM  AESOP'S  FABLES, 


TO  BACK 
HEE-UE 

TUIS  IS 
GREAT  R) 


TO  STUPENTS 


WOULDNT  IT  BE  SOMETHIN'  TO  SEE 
CURLEY  BYRP  BACK  ON  CAMPUS  - 
PRPMISINGOEFICES  FOE  \OTES..- 

v^mSm  ,71  ’V  / T 

I PONT 
NEED  IT 
M RICH 


WDULP  BE  FUNNY  TO  SEE 

CDL.  AMBEOjE^THE  SKY  RANGERS 
GIVING  TRICK  PRILL  SHOWS  FOE 
RECRUITING  OF  BASIC  MEN...- 

[But  alas  anp  alack....  the 

_ ONLY  PLACE  YOU'LL  EVER  SEE 
THESE  THINGS  HAPPEN  IS  IN  THE 
APRIL  OUL  LINE  — 

i>  V 


NTS  IMAGINE/ 
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EXCLUSIVE! 

Student  Publication  Captures 

Memorable  Moment  In 


History  Of  Seliool! 


by  an  Old  Line  Editor-at-Large 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  serious 
political  battles  in  American 
history  is  now  raging  over  the 
filling  of  the  highest  position  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  a 
small  agricultural  college  located 
several  miles  from  the  nation’s 
capital.  Although  the  school  is 
now  headed  by  an  excellent  direc- 
tor, his  appointment  is  only  tem- 
porary in  nature.  The  position, 
vacated  when  the  former  occupant 
resigned  in  favor  of  a position  in 
the  state  civil  service,  is  now  being 
sought  by  leading  political  and 
athletic  figures  from  all  over  the 
country. 

The  affair  reached  serious  pro- 
portions last  week  when  the  state 
legislature  passed  a law  banning 
all  literature  on  this  subject.  Many 
of  the  leading  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  the  country  have 
been  ruthlessly  driven  to  silence. 
In  protest  against  this  undemo- 
cratic action,  armed  students  have 
risen  in  rebellion.  Rioting  and 
bloodshed  have  become  everyday 
occurrences  in  the  small  towns 
of  College  Park,  Hyattsville,  and 
Baltimore.  Roadblocks  have  been 
thrown  up  along  Boulevard  and 
University  Lane.  Police  squads 
patrol  the  grounds  constantly  and 
armed  groups  of  national  guards- 
men are  stationed  at  strategic 
locations  about  the  campus. 

Several  professors  have  been 
driven  from  their  offices  and  their 
textbooks  burned  in  public  for  sup- 
porting the  “wrong  candidate.” 
Many  have  been  forced  to  flee  for 
their  lives  to  the  neighboring  hills 
of  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia, 
where,  according  to  rumor,  they 
are  now  inciting  reactionary  move- 
ments among  the  hill  people. 
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Events  came  to  a stand  still  this 
past  week-end,  when  a deceptive 
calm  descended  over  the  area. 
During  this  period  attempts  were 
made  to  smuggle  food  and  medical 
supplies  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
who  have  been  confined  in  the 
Administration  Building  since  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  Board, 
originally  meeting  to  select  a suc- 
cessor, had  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  escape.  Several  nights 
ago  they  announced  to  the  world 
that  the  first  man  to  breakthrough 
the  blockade  would  automatically 
become  the  next  successor. 

In  response  to  this,  student  ac- 
tivity became  wider-spread,  and 
many  feared  that  they  would  at- 
tempt to  break  through  the  barbed- 
wire  blockades  that  have  been 
thrown  up  around  the  building. 
Rumors  are  now  circulating  that 
the  governor  had  called  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
send  national  troops  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  but  so  far  his  pleas 
have  been  ignored  for  political 
reasons.  It  was  during  this  dead- 
lock that  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Old  Line,  exhibiting  rare  bravery 
and  courage,  took  up  a secret  posi- 
tion near  the  embattled  area  with 
pencil  and  camera,  to  await  any 
new  developments. 

According  to  this  person’s 
eye-witness  report,  three  men 
were  seen  approaching  the  Ad- 
ministration building  about  2 a.m. 
Sunday  morning.  From  a direct 
quotation  that  appeared  in  the  ex- 
clusive coverage  in  the  Old  Line, 
there  appears:  “The  men  walked 
slowly  down  the  incline  near  the 
chapel  (now  the  arsenal  and  mess 
hall  for  state  troops),  slipped  un- 
noticed through  the  mass  of  wait- 


ing students,  paused  briefly  at  the 
sentry  post,  and  stepped  inside  the 
enclosure  before  the  surrounding 
students  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening. A roar  went  up  from  the 
crowd  in  protest.  Cries  of  “Kill 
them!”  and  “Storm  the  building!” 
rose  to  a deafening  pitch. 

It  was  then  that  the  Old  Line 
reporter,  defying  bullets  and  flying 
shrapnel,  risked  his  life  in  pursuit 
of  truth.  Sliding  from  his  hiding 
place  at  the  top  of  the  flag  pole, 
this  daring  youth  raced  across  the 
street  and  up  the  stairs  only  a few 
feet  behind  the  men.  Suddenly  a 
splatter  of  bullets  cut  down  the 
two  taller  men  in  front  of  him — 
but  he  kept  on.  The  shorter  man 
was  scampering  up  the  stairs;  he 
was  almost  to  the  door.  The  Board 
members  were  hanging  out  the 
windows,  cheering  him  on. 

“Sir,”  cried  the  reporter,  “Sir, 
in  your  own  words,  how  does  it  feel 
to  be  the  next  head  of  this  noble 
institution?  As  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
may  we  have  your  reaction?” 

The  man  turned,  beat  his  chest 
with  his  hand,  and  gave  a long, 
high  yell — then  turned  and  loped 
into  the  building. 

But  all  was  not  in  vain.  The 
reporter,  exhibiting  all  the  skill 
and  ability  of  a veteran  reporter, 
was  able  to  aim  his  camera  at  the 
retreating  figure  and  capture  that 
unforgetable  moment  for  posterity 
of  Maryland’s  new  head  in  his  first 
moment  of  triumph. 

In  the  words  of  the  Old  Line, 
“This  is  our  greatest  achievement. 
We  are  the  first  magazine  in  the 
world  to  reproduce  the  picture  of 
our  new  director — Maryland’s  hope 
for  great  educational  advances  in 
the  future.” 


AHCTUEE  GM&EKT 

Here  collected  are  gems  taken  of  scenes  at  Maryland; 
any  insinuations  or  Implications  are  purely  intentional. 


Rappleye  does  it  again! 


“ All  right  . . . who  did  it?  ” 


A preview  of  the  new  Men’s  Dorms. 


The  Administration’s  answer  to  Parking  Lot  B. 


Boh  James  practicing  bait-casting  outside  Harford  Hall. 


And  one  for  my  date,  too  . . . 

Of  course  no  dance  can  get  by 
without  being  properly  chaperoned. 


Formal  of  cuss! 


Not  Miller,  not  Anthony,  but  guess  what? 


Well,  I can’t  dance  all  of  them! 


THE  Old  Line  staff  is  happy  to  announce  its  prize  scoop  of  the  year. 
■ We  have  obtained  the  only  ringside  pictorial  account  of  the  recent 
Maryland  University  Dew  Drop  Daisy  Promenade.  Disguised  as  a 
daisy  petal,  our  photographer  was  able  to  show  us  what  happens  when 
the  young  terrapins  enter  into  the  gates  of  the  armory.  This  year  the 
prom  committee  went  all  out  in  their  originality  of  decorations.  The 
dew  drops,  imported  of  course,  were  in  such  abundance  that  diving 
suits  were  issued  at  the  main  entrance.  Sophomores  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  added  to  the  decorations. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening’s  procedures  was  the  crowning  of 
the  queens.  The  judges  were  unable  to  select  just  one  from  the  many 
entrees  so  they  decided  to  be  fair  and  square  and  select  a queen  for 
every  dew  drop  present.  This  enabled  every  sorority  on  campus  to  be 
happy  that  one  of  their  gals  made  it.  It  also  made  most  of  the  male 
escorts  happy  as  the  many  announcements  left  little  time  for  them  to 
display  their  agile  dancing  abilities.  The  queens  were  selected  by  a 
board  of  bored  Board-of-Knotty  Pine.  The  final  crownings  were  done 
by  the  BEOC  (big  editor  on  campus).  The  queens  varied  in  size,  but 
just  as  the  DBK’s  triple  threats,  they  were  all  measured  to  be  36-25-35 
. . . (hmmmmm.) 

Following  the  coronations,  everyone  joined  in  the  promenade  to 
honor  the  new  queens.  The  prom,  attended  by  approximately  four 
couples,  was  given  by  the  Senior  Life  Saving  class.  Adding  to  the 
cordial  atmosphere,  the  chaperones  tightened  themselves  up  in  the 
far  left  corner.  All-in-all,  a good  time  was  had  by  everyone. 
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Showers  and  fire  engines  helped  make 

the  student  radio  station  a reality 


We  feel  it  necessary  to  remind  you, 
before  you  read  this  story,  that  it  is 
straight,  serious,  sedate,  and  not  meant 
to  be  funny.  Please,  under  any  circum- 
stances, DO  NOT  LAUGH! 

IS  I.B.S.,  the  Intercol- 
-B-  legiate  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. Radio  station,  WMUC,  610 
on  your  radio  dial.  Time  now — ” 

The  campus  station,  WMUC,  is 
a growing  organization  at  this 
University  and  has  been  here  since 
1943.  Things  did  not  always  run 
as  smoothly  as  they  do  now.  Yes, 
the  station  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs. 

The  station,  now  operating  in  a 
five-room  wing  of  the  journalism 
building,  has  a history  of  ups  and 
downs  which  dates  back  a decade. 
Staff  members  who  have  worked 
on  the  station  for  several  years 
chuckle  at  some  of  the  early  efforts 
to  establish  WMUC. 

It  began  way  back  in  1943  when 
someone  got  the  brainstorm  to 
start  a radio  station  on  this  cam- 
pus. Who  that  person  was  no  one 
really  knows,  but  the  station  was 
started — that  certainly  is  evident. 
Things  didn’t  fare  too  well,  how- 
ever, and  “due  to  circumstances  be- 
yond our  control,”  the  station  ex- 
perienced a very  short  existence. 
The  station  was  getting  letters 
from  residents  of  Cumberland  say- 
ing that  reception  was  very  good. 
That  was  bad  news,  because  the 
signal  wasn’t  supposed  to  be  heard 
outside  of  College  Park.  The  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 
put  a stop  to  such  nonsense  im- 
mediately! Several  years  were  re- 
quired to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
campus  radio  bugs. 

The  boys  didn’t  give  up,  and  by 
1947  the  staff  was  ready  to  begin 


by  HERB  BRUBAKER 
art  by  John  Heinly 

anew.  Enthusiasm  dominated  the 
station  as  it  was  preparing  to  be 
the  biggest  thing  on  the  old 
“Campi.”  The  WMUC  engineers 
busily  built  a transmitter,  and  af- 
ter five  months  and  many  head- 
aches, programming  was  ready  to 
resume. 

The  campus,  eagerly  awaiting 
the  first  glorious  program,  laid 
aside  its  books  for  the  evening  and 
tuned  its  dial  to  580.  The  show 
was  progressing  very  well  when 
students  began  drifting  into  the 
studio.  They  all  had  the  same 
thing  to  say — “We  can’t  hear  you 
up  at  the  dorm.  May  we  sit  around 
and  watch?”  Two  hours  later  the 
studio  was  packed  with  students. 
What  was  wrong?  The  staff 
began  to  think  that  maybe  their 
audience  was  a group  of  misdirect- 
eed  freshmen.  But  the  scoop  was 
that  nobody  on  the  campus  could 
get  reception.  The  audience  par- 
ticipation at  that  broadcast  was 
fabulous. 

SOMEWHAT  mystified  by  the 
evening’s  results,  several 
WMUC  engineers  started  out  with 
a portable  radio  to  find  out  just 
where  the  programs  were  going. 
It  turned  out  that  the  University 
power  vaults  were  the  only  places 
on  campus  where  580  was  on  the 
AM  dial.  The  extremely  limited 
audience  resulted,  since  no  one  was 
living  in  the  power  vaults  that 
semester. 

Following  that  little  incident, 
nearly  every  men’s  dorm — at  one 
time  or  another — was  used  as  the 
main  studio  of  WMUC.  One  time 
the  corner  of  a staff  member’s 
room  was  used.  Every  now  and 
then  he’d  put  his  text  book  down 
and  make  a station  break.  Such 
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The  Campus 


was  the  extent  of  the  broadcasts. 
However,  one  good  thing  did  come 
out  of  this  stage  of  WMUC’s  prog- 
ress— its  frequency  was  changed 
to  610  kilocycles. 

Then  there  was  the  time  when 
the  men’s  shower  in  Calvert  Hall 
was  used  as  a studio.  Engineers 
who  neglected  their  duties  were 
given  a good  spraying.  The  shower 
had  another  merit.  The  sound  ef- 
fects created  by  it  were  unusually 
good  when  a tremendous  storm 
was  supposed  to  be  going  on.  The 
staff  soon  realized  that  WMUC  was 
not  down  there  to  get  wet,  but  to 
get  hot,  so  they  got  out.  Trans- 
mitters and  all  the  other  parapher- 
nalia were  moved  over  to  the  base- 
ment of  Calvert  Hall  where  the 
APO  now  has  its  headquarters.  It 
was  a bit  crowded  in  the  one  room 
— so  crowded  that  no  one  could 
move.  Engineers,  announcers,  and 
script  writers  were  constantly 
getting  in  each  other’s  way.  One 
staff  member  recalls  the  time  that 
a small  filing  cabinet  was  used  to 
store  records.  Every  time  a record 
was  needed,  he  would  go  over  to 
the  cabinet — slowly  pull  out  the 
drawer  and — Crunch  ! another  rec- 
ord bit  the  dust.  WMUC  had  the 
largest  collection  of  broken  records 
on  record. 


Listening 


When  the  crew  moved  into  Cal- 
vert Hall  the  second  time,  an  FM 
receiving  antenna  was  to  be  in- 
stalled on  top  of  the  dorm.  The  im- 
mediate project  was  to  “chercher” 


the  ladder.  Then  somebody  made  a 
suggestion  “call  the  fire  depart- 
ment!” The  College  Park  “men  in 
red”  came  to  the  rescue  tempo- 
rarily. Their  ladder  was  too  short 
to  do  the  job.  “So  why  not  try 
Hyattsville?”  Fifteen  minutes  af- 
ter the  call  was  made  to  Hyatts- 
ville, sirens  pierced  the  air.  Mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  students 
were  on  hand  to  witness  the  great 
fire. — “Did  somebody  say  fire?? — 
er, — ah — obviously  the  wrong  im- 
pression was  given  to  you.  We 
just  want  you  to  install  our  FM 
antenna.”  But  the  antenna  had  to 
be  taken  down  when  the  station 
changed  its  quarters  and  that  time 
was  not  far  off.  No  one  could  be 
coaxed  into  calling  the  fire  depart- 
ment again. 

PROGRAMMING  AT  WMUC 
has  changed.  There  were 
days  of  trial  when  the  program 
director  didn’t  know  from  one  min- 
ute to  the  next  which  shows  were 
going  to  be  on  at  what  time.  Oh, 
pardon  me;  there  was  something 
EVERY  week,  without  fail,  there 
was  a disc  jockey  show  entitled 
“Latin  American  Rhythms.”  The 
announcer  who  did  the  bit  would 
say,  “And  now  we  present  Xavier 
Cugat  and  his  album  entitled  ‘Latin 
American  Rhythms.’  ” The  same 
album  was  played  every  week. 


Habit 


February  of  1952  was  a big 
month  for  WMUC;  it  moved  into 
Dorm  F,  and  there  it  stayed  until 
October  of  this  year.  All  the  stu- 
dios were  together  again  and  it 
was  soon  enough,  almost  any  staff- 
er would  agree. 

If  you  were  a faithful  listener, 
every  evening  about  7 and  9 p.m. 
you  could  have  heard — “Here  is 
the  latest  news  from  the  WMUC 
newsroom.”  The  newsroom  was  in 
the  Journalism  Building,  teletype 
and  all.  Last  year  was  WMUC’s 
first  experience  with  the  news- 
room set-up  and,  as  usual,  the  sit- 
uation brought  new  problems. 

Before  each  news  show  the  re- 
porter in  the  Journalism  Building 
would  be  cued  in  from  the  main 
studio.  One  miserable  Friday  the 
announcer  at  the  station  gave  his 
cue — “And  now  from  the  news- 
room, the  latest  news — .”  Nothing 
happened  ! Fifteen  minutes  of  un- 
interrupted music  followed  while 
one  of  the  boys  from  the  main 
studio  ran  up  to  the  Journalism 
building  to  check.  The  place 
couldn’t  have  been  any  emptier, 
and  the  newscaster  has  not  been 
seen  since. 

This  semester  WMUC  has  great 
plans.  Those  tales  of  the  past  are 
funny  but  are  strictly  passe.  The 
station  has  learned  from  them  and 
its  programming  has  expanded  and 
is  more  varied  than  ever.  The  mu- 
sic shows  have  tunes  to  fit  every 
taste — from  the  squarest  to  the 
gonest  cat.  There  is  more  news 
coverage  this  year  than  in  the 
past,  including  a separate  campus 
news  show  every  evening. 
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TYPICAL  DATE 


photos  by  Jim  Hansen 


ASA  GUIDE  to  mothers  who  wonder  just  where 
**  daughters  go  on  a typical  Maryland  date,  the 
Old  Line  offers  this  story  as  the  answer.  Caroline 
Cooper,  SDT,  and  Dick  Kinsey,  SAE,  spent  an  inex- 
pensive but  rather  exciting  evening.  The  glitter 
and  sparkle  of  the  downtown  night  spots  have 
nothing  on  us  for  as  long  as  it’s  a twosome,  any- 
thing’s fun.  We  would  have  liked  to  have  printed 
some  of  the  other  pictures  that  we  took,  but  the 
censors  censored  them. 
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7:30  l\M. — “Madame,  mv  chariot  awaits  you. 


7:57  P.M.— “Oh,  to  he  21.” 

8:13  1\M. — “Dinner  in  this  exclusive  and  excluded  spot  on 
campus  provides  a tasty  treat.” 

9:05  P.M. — “This  would  go  on  for  hours.” 

10:01  P.M. — “It’s  a good  thing  we  got  here  early;  the  place 
gets  crowded  so  quickly.” 

3:00  A.M. — “Thanks,  Mr.  Policeman,  the  housemother  will 
help  the  rest  of  the  way.” 


What7s  Wrong  With  This  Picture 

ON  the  picture  above  there  are  many  items  that  may  look  wrong 
to  the  ordinary  person  but  actually  are  right.  See  how  many  you 
can  find  and  see  if  your  deductions  agree  with  ours.  Keep  track  of  the 
ones  you  miss. 

First,  let’s  start  off  with  our  trim  little  secretary.  Here,  as  always 
around  April  Fool’s  time,  everything  is  not  what  it  may  seem  to  be. 
Since  the  office  is  cold,  the  girl  requires  both  the  glove  and  the 
scarf  for  her  comfort.  She  is  holding  the  pipe  for  her  boss.  She  is 
sitting  on  the  wastebasket  because  the  new  office  furniture  hasn’t  come 
yet.  As  you  can  readily  see,  the  boss  dressed  in  quite  a hurry  and  came 
away  with  two  different  types  of  shoes  and  one  of  them  even  is  missing 
a shoe  lace.  Just  a moment  ago  the  pencil  broke  and  she  hasn’t  gotten 
up  yet  to  sharpen  it. 

On  the  desk  are  many  items,  some  appropriate  to  his  office,  and 
others  certainly  not — the  ruler,  for  instance,  has  eleven  inches  on  it 
for  the  convenience  of  the  user — there  is  nothing  in  the  office  that  is 
over  eleven  inches  that  needs  to  be  measured.  The  glove  doesn’t  have 
a finger  missing — it’s  wrong  side  out!  The  ashtray  is  upside  down. 
Simple,  no  one  in  this  office  smokes  and  this  relieves  the  necessity  of 
cleaning  out  dust  from  an  empty  ashtray  everyday.  The  phone  is  off 
the  hook  because  there  is  nobody  using  it  now. 

How  many  of  these  did  you  think  were  wrong?  How  many  of 
the  following  did  you  think  were  right?  Count  up  the  number  you 
Page  12  missed,  giving  one  point  for  each  mistake.  ( For  answers  see  page  17) 


Double-Cross-Work  Puzzle 

by  FIFI 


Don’t  give  up  before  you  start. 
This  is  for  real! 

ACROSS 

1.  Parking  lot  15  night  sport 
5.  Mean  liquor — rhymes  with  snooze 

10.  Noise  emitted  after  drinking 

14.  Antonym  of  pretty 
13.  Dean  of  Women 

16.  Professor’s  instrument  of  torture 

17.  An  April  

15.  A chem  teacher  with  a mystery  hour 
10.  Comes  in  kegs 

20.  A country  club  institution  in  College  Park 
22.  Slang  word  for  mistake 

24.  Fast,  noisy  music 

25.  Abb.  for  fraternity 

26.  To  bo  all  out  for  something  (Chinese) 

29.  Long  shorts  or  short  slacks  (knee  ex- 
posers ! ) 

33.  Friday  beer  party 

34.  A staggering  state  of  being 

35.  Arnold’s  pet  word 

36.  Snazzy  (Bebop) 

37.  Zal’s  after-hours  club 

.38.  Sends  midsemester  progress  slip 

39.  Maryland’s  biggest  alum 

40.  Insane  (real  gone) 

41.  A soothing,  numbing,  odorless,  tasteless  al- 

coholic drink 

42.  A girl’s  club  of  which  there  are  17  at  Md. 

44.  Annual  outdoor  spring  festivity  at  Md. 

(Two  words) 

45.  Next  governor  of  Maryland? 

46.  Someone  who  has  left  is  

47.  What  a coed  gets when  she’s  late 
50.  Soph  project  for  the  Campus  Chest 

54.  Ex-UMOC  (descendent  of  Whistler) 

55.  Slang  for  mountain  dew 

57.  Unofficial  holidays  from  class 

58.  Commodity  shot  by  profs 

59.  No.  1 football  team 

60.  Junior  birdman  organization 

61.  Burning  passion  for  someone  (slang) 


62.  UMOC  of  1954 

63.  Future  juniors  (Abrev.) 

DOWN 

1.  Initials  for:  New  Uniforms  for  Men 

2.  Try  guessin’  this  one 

3.  Clor  in  capital  letters 

4.  LIG.T YLYK  backwards 

5.  This  one’s  a riot ! 

6.  You’d  better  try  across  again 

7.  Initials  for : Organized  Nude  Women 

Dippers 

S.  Zal’s  Naughty  Emporium  (Initials) 

9.  Don’t  bother  with  this  one 

10.  UTDBEII  backwards 

11.  International  Xylophone  Exhibit  Bureau 

(Init.) 

12.  No  such  word  exists  ! 

13.  Rewrite  ZMRO 

21.  Laugh  (Progressive  spelling) 

23.  What  a riot ! 

26.  Take  this  back  to  our  clubhouse 

27.  A real  gone  word 

28.  Ngolr  in  Capital  letters 

29.  Brizy  (you  know,  breezy  with  an  accent) 

30.  We  didn’t  get  this  one  either 

31.  A good  question 

32.  Nay  with  SH  in  front  of  it 
34.  Drat  with  D on  the  end  of  it 

37.  Wow  ! What  a word 

38.  SRCIEYOD  backwards 

40.  Cry  with  a U added 

41.  Van  spelled  with  two  N’s 

43.  You’ll  have  to  guess  this  one 

44.  Morehiss  without  the  e or  i 

46.  Contains  (4  AC  PE 

47.  This  is  hopeless 

48.  Blue,  slightly  misspelled 

49.  Tilt  with  an  M instead  of  a T 

50.  Vegetable  eaten  on  a cob 

51.  OOUV  backwards 

52.  What’s  the  use 

53.  This  is  the  end 

56.  I give  up  ! 

S'ee  next  April  Fool’s  Issue  for  answers. 


JACK  MULLANE,  Inc. 

Masquerade  Costumes  For 

Private  Parties  - Dramatics 
Musical  Comedies 
Santa  Claus  Suits 
Tuxedos  - Full  Dress  - Morning  Suits 
Graduation  Caps  and  Gowns 
and  Choir  Robes 

MEtropolitan  8-9395 
714  1 1th  STREET,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NORMAN 


Sales 


Service  • 


8320  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
College  Park,  Md. 
Phone  TOwer  9-5100 


MISOGYNIST  SAM 

He  Saves  All  His  Money 
To  Eat  Hamburgers 
at 

LITTLE  TAVERN 

7413  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

Open  anytime — night  and  day 
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Bright  sunshine,  steady  temper- 
atures of  130  degrees  make  sun- 
bathing a pleasure.  Frequent  cool- 
ing dips  into  the  clear,  azure 
waters,  among  the  sting  rays,  dead 
fish,  and  deadly  octipii  give  life  an 
exciting,  carefree,  devil-may-care 
flavor.  Gentle  breezes,  averaging 
40-50  miles  an  hour,  add  to  the 
wind-blown,  native  appearance  of 
the  inhabitants. 


Old  Line’s  Answer 

To  Miami  Beach 


Informality  is  the  keynote  for 
Ocean  Pity  life — casual  clothes  in 
natural  outdoors  settings  give  a 
refreshing  atmosphere  of  relaxa- 
tion and  friendliness.  Blue  jeans, 
bathing  suits  and  bare  feet — all 
are  musts  for  evening  dates. 


EVERY  YEAR,  millions  of  Marylanders  swarm  to  the  famed  Eastern 
Shore  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  sea,  sun,  and  scenery.  The  attrac- 
tions of  rolling  waves,  gentle  breezes  and  lazy  atmosphere  have  beck- 
oned weary  students  and  have  made  this  ocean  resort  a Maryland 
summer  tradition. 

But  this  winter,  the  resort  town  was  completely  wiped  out  by 
hurricanes.  No  trace  of  the  favorite  night  spots,  beach  houses,  or  dance 
halls  was  left  standing. 

Realizing  the  great  loss  to  the  public,  many  prominent  contractors, 
builders,  designers,  landscape  artists  and  millions  of  workmen  have 
broken  all  construction  records,  spared  no  expense  in  creating  this  new 
resort,  this  beauty  spot — a Maryland  garden  of  Eden — in  time  for  the 
summer  season. 

Although  not  yet  open  to  the  public,  these  exclusive  pictures  show 
for  the  first  time  this  magnificent  playground  for  overworked  stu- 
dents— this  mad,  exciting,  superb,  charming  . . . OCEAN  PITY. 


A strong  force  to  maintain  law  anti 
order  is  always  present  . . . not 
really  necessary,  but  helpful  on 
Saturday  night. 


Ease  and  convenience — comfort  and  enjoyment — these  are  offered 
you  by  outstanding  transit  companies.  This  coach,  the  latest  model 
of  the  famed  “Silver  Rocket”  lines  is  reported  to  do  over  fifteen 
miles  per  hour.  The  whole  trip  to  Ocean  Pity  requires  only  three 
days — giving  ample  time  to  see  the  scenic  Maryland  countryside. 


Miles  and  miles  of  sand — un- 
touched by  human  hand  s — 
stretches  before  you,  beckoning, 
inviting.  Re  sure  to  allow  at  least 
an  extra  week  in  your  schedule 
for  an  invigorating  79  mile  hike 
across  the  beautiful  rolling  dunes 
of  Maryland. 


Join  in  the  frolicing  fun  of  health- 
some  water  sports.  Learn  swim- 
ming, fish  spearing,  baracuda 
hunting,  pearl  diving.  Spend  hours 
playing  the  new  game — Eggbeater 
— as  shown  below. 


For 

Future 

Officers: 


THE  HAT : Usually  considered  the  true  mark  of  an 
officer.  Sometimes  has  what  is  known  as  the 
“50  Mission  Crush”  which  is  obtained  by  throw- 
ing hat  under  a passing  steamroller.  Crush  may 
also  be  gotten  by  going  on  50  missions. 

SUNGLASSES:  Standard  equipment  year  round. 
Generally  not  worn  to  dances  or  to  bed. 

THE  SHIRT:  Designed  to  keep  the  officer  neat,  also 
a place  to  display  rank.  Serves  to  hide  skinny 
arms,  hairless  chests,  too. 

THE  NECKTIE:  Required  at  dress-up  affairs.  Is 
usually  worn  tight  about  neck  so  that  face 
takes  on  faint  blue  and  green  mottled  appear- 
ance. 

THE  JACKET:  Has  place  thereupon  to  display 

medals  won  for  meritorious  service  such  as 
marching  in  parades,  missing  morning  coffee, 
or  even  shunning  golf  links  for  one  whole  week. 
Jacket  also  hides  fact  that  shirt  has  not  been 
to  laundry  for  past  three  weeks. 

THE  BELT:  Not  considered  too  important  since, 
as  length  of  time  in  service  increases,  stomach 
tends  to  grow  around  belt  hiding  it  from  view. 

THE  PANTS:  Worn  to  avoid  embarrassment,  hide 
knobby  knees.  Crease  seen  in  rare  instances. 

THE  SOCKS:  Not  worn  unless  pants  are  so  short 
that  fact  that  socks  are  not  worn  is  disclosed. 

THE  SHOES:  Required  at  formal  functions  and 
when  in  presence  of  enlisted  men.  Must  be 
black  (no  white  bucks),  and  must  have  laces. 

THE  SWAGGER  STICK:  Originally  designed  dur- 
ing Civil  War  to  enable  officers  to  search  gar- 
bage cans  for  food.  Not  used  too  much  in 
that  capacity  today.  Now  used  to  scratch 
back,  shoot  pool,  engage  in  impromptu  duels 
with  fellow  officers. 

THE  GLOVES:  Worn  when  dealing  with  enlisted 
men,  prevents  fingers  from  becoming  soiled. 
May  be  thrown  away  or  burned  later. 


ANSWERS  TO 
PICTURE  QUIZ 

The  things  in  the  picture  that 
are  actually  wrong  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  secretary  is  wearing  two 
pins  on  the  wrong  side  of  her 
suit  coat. 

2.  She  is  writing  with  the  pen 
upside  down  wrong  way  on 
the  pad. 

3.  The  boss  has  one  sleeve  short- 
er than  the  other. 

4.  The  name  plate  on  the  desk 
belongs  to  the  man  who  used 
the  desk  previously. 

5.  Middle  book  on  row  of  books 
is  upside  down. 

6.  The  Valentine’s  box  has  no 
candy  and  besides  it  isn’t  Val- 
entine’s Day. 

7.  The  sign  on  the  front  of  the 
desk  contains  two  misspelled 
words — Ajex  and  company — 
besides — this  isn’t  the  Ajex 
Finance  Company — it’s  the 
Terrapin  office. 

8.  The  beer  can  has  no  holes  in  it. 


9.  The  lighter  on  the  desk  has 
no  lighter  fluid  in  it. 

10.  The  appointment  calendar  has 
no  appointments  scheduled  in 
it. 

11.  The  picture  of  the  founder  is 
upside  down. 

12.  The  cigar  box  is  empty. 

13.  The  lock  isn’t  locking  any- 
thing. 

14.  The  tennis  racket  is  no  good 
because  no  one  plays  tennis 
anyway. 

How  many  did  you  miss — See 
below  what  kind  of  April  Fool  you 
are — 

There  were  twenty  seven  things 
that  could  be  wrong  but  13  of  these 
were  really  right  after  all — 

27-25  wrong — Biggest  Fool  of  all 
Aprils 

24-20  wrong — Biggest  Fool  of  this 
April 

19-15  wrong — Middle  sized  Fool 
14-10  wrong — Class  A Booboo 
9-5  wrong — Neat  Booboo 
5-0  wrong — Just  plain  neat!! 

(You  must  have  read 
the  copy  before) 


“Your  girl  is  spoiled,  isn’t  she?” 

“Naw,  it’s  just  the  perfume  she’s 
wearing.” 

* * * 

“Oh,  goodness,  my  strap  has 
broken.  May  I use  that  cute  pin 
that  you  have  on  your  vest  to 
hold  it  together?” 

* * * 

“Beg  pardon,  but  aren’t  you  one 
of  the  college  boys?” 

“No-it’s  just  that  I couldn’t  find 
my  suspenders  this  morning,  my 
razor  blades  were  used  up  and  a 
bus  ran  over  my  hat.” 

* * * 

Two  students  in  a chemistry  lab ! 

“Say,  what’s  that  odor?” 

“Fresh  air — somebody  opened  a 
window.” 

•i:  ^ ^ 

Prof,  (taking  up  quizz  paper)  : 
“Why  the  quotation  marks  on  this 
paper?” 

Frosh : “Courtesy  to  the  man  on 
my  right,  Prof.” 


CUSTOM  TASTE  AND 


A KEEN  SENSE  OF  THRIFT 


Do  you  have  both?  Then  you  should  also  have 
the  Taylor-Made  shoe.  For  these  authentic  university 
styles  are  crafted  down  in  Maine  by  men  i 

who  know  how  to  build  custom  character  into  a shoe 
that  costs  less  than  you'd  expect. 

In  the  Taylor-Made  ;shoe,  you’ll  find  the  superb 
leathers,  skilled  workmanship  and  custom  detail  you 
demand  — at  a price  your  common  sense 
will  find  within  reason. 


Campus  Leaders  for  Spring,  1954 

Taylor-Made  Shoe;  genuine  white  buck.  Style6510. 

Taylor  Hand-Fashioned  Informal;  chestnut  aniline 
veal.  Style  208. 

Taylor-Made  Shoe;  burgundy  shell  genuine 
cordovan.  Style  6047. 

E.  E.  TAYLOR  CORP.,  FREEPORT,  MAINE 


Most  styles  — $12.95  to  $18.95 


You  can  buy  Taylor  Made  Shoes  at 


HAHN’S  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A Trip  To  C ollege  Park’s 

GAY  WHITE  WAY 


OUR  PHOTOGRAPHER  sat  in  the  Old  Line  office  with  his  feet  on 
the  desk.  He  was  mulling  over  an  idea  for  a picture  spread  for 
the  next  issue. 

Suddenly,  like  the  first  snow  of  winter,  it  came  to  him.  “How 
’bout  College  Park  night  life?  Where  do  students  go  after  dark ? What 
do  they  do,  and  with  whom? 

He  strapped  his  brownie  to  his  back  with  a flourish  and  turned  for 
the  door.  “Keep  it  clean,”  muttered  four  editors,  in  unison.  “Trust 
me ! ” the  photographer  answered. 

Here,  through  the  wonderful  magic  of  photography  and  black  ink 
is  your  Night  Life,  Terpsters! 


Below  you  see  (don’t  you?)  the  interior  of  one  of  the  hottest  night 
spots  on  the  “strip.”  Notice  particularly  the  large  crowd,  with  many 
notables  in  attendance. 


Here  is  a never-before-published 
picture  of  the  gaming  room  in  the 
Club  Zal.  Your  photographer 
risked  his  life  (and  money)  to 
bring  you  this  closeup  of  what 
really  goes  on  behind  the  scenes. 
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The  slight  blurring  of  the  photo 
was  caused  when  our  photographer 
got  too  close  to  the  Salvation  Army 
doorway,  and  was  jerked  inside. 


Hoy  meets  Girl!  Love  in  Bloom! 
Here  a lovely  twosome  sit  sipping 
Extract  of  Furniture  Polish,  ob- 
livious to  all  the  noise  and  excite- 
ment about  them. 


This  smiling  group  was  pictured 
as  they  left  in  search  of  another 
hot-spot.  An  ugly  rumor  started 
that  they  were  thrown  out,  but 
they  assured  us  that  they  were 
“just  tired  of  that  place.” 


We  bid  a fond  adieu  to  the  gay  white  way  and  all  its  pleasures. 
That  figure  on  the  ground  is  our  photographer  who  was  suddenly  taken 
ill  after  stepping  inside  Club  Zal  for  a Bromo-Seltzer. 


The 

Old 

Line's 

Girl 

of  the 

Month 


rz 


(J3ettie 


oidmann 


Her  achievements  in  life  are  many  but  perhaps  the  one  most  note- 
worthy, is  that  she  was  thwarted  in  her  attempt  to  be  theifirst  to 
climb  Mt.  Everest.  While  Bettie  was  coming  to  grips  with  Mt.j Wash- 
ington in  New  Hampshire  and  triumphantly  reaching  the  to^if  that 
peak,  Sir  Hillary  was  racing  up  the  side  of  the  world's  highestjfcoun- 
tain.  / JBp  - 

But  Bettie  should  be  standing  on  top  of  the  world,  for  sfiS  re- 
ceives her  diploma  in  June.  JWhat  more  could  one  want? 


won’t  catch  her  unpre- 
can see,  oil/on  her  hair  which 
water  off  a duck’s  back. 

was  to  be  in  our  April  Issue,  Bettie  Ross- 
want  to  appear  if  it  was  an  April  Fool  Issue, 
wouldn’t  be.  This  issue  may  come  out  in  April,  but 
it  probably  isn’t  fooling  anybody.  The  word  is  not  the  thing;  it  all 
depends  on  one’s  semantic  reaction!  sKEfi 

Bettie  came  to  Maryland  as  a transfer  student  from  Randolph- 
Macon.  This  brown-haired,  brown-eyed  Pi  Phi  is  an  English  major 
and  History  minor,  but  she’s  not  very  good  on  dates : She  is  tinned  to 
a med  student  at  George  Washington  University. 


photo  by  Vic  Holm 
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LET'S  GO  'ROUND 


A GREEK  DICTIONARY 


THE  WORLD’S  MOST 
UNUSUAL  CONTEST 

IN  HONOR  of  the  loyal  service 
which  man’s  best  friend,  the 
doorknob,  has  given  to  mankind 
since  the  advent  of  the  door,  the 
Old  Line  proudly  announces  the 
biggest  contest  of  the  year: 

THE  “DECORATE  YOUR  DOOR- 
KNOB” CONTEST 

Contest  rules  are  as  follows: 

1.  A doorknob,  to  be  eligible  for 
this  contest  must  be  of  the 
smooth,  round  variety  and 
should  be  bilaterally  symetrical. 
It  should  also  be  bald.  Fuzzy 
doorknobs  are  definitely  of 
poorer  quality. 

2.  Doorknobs  of  any  sex  are  fair 
game. 

3.  Doorknob  decorations  should 
not  be  obscene,  but  a little  lewd- 
ness may  go  a long  way. 

4.  Please  keep  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  knobs  within  reason. 
Remember,  the  one  with  the 
biggest  knob  doesn’t  necessar- 
ily win. 

5.  Any  doorknobs  directly  or  in- 
directly related  to  members  of 
the  Old  Line  or  their  families 
are  ineligible. 

6.  Doorknobs  with  doors  attached 
can  not  be  considered. 

7.  Professionally  decorated  door- 
knobs cannot  be  accepted. 

To  the  creator  of  the  cleverest, 
most  appealing  doorknob  decora- 
tion goes  the  grand  prize,  a free 
trip  through  the  door  from  which 
the  knob  is  taken. 

Several  lesser  prizes  will  also  be 
awarded. 


She:  “I’m  a good  sport,  but  I 
draw  the  line  somewhere.” 

He:  “Let’s  see  the  mark.” 


Alpha — used  to  mean  half  of.  Ex: 
Alpha  pint. 

Beta — synonym  for  “ought  to.” 
Ex:  You  Beta  beat  it  before  the 
cops  come. 

Gamma — baby  talk  for  grandma. 
Ex:  What  big  teeth  you  have, 

Gamma. 

Delta — used  in  cards.  Ex:  He 
Delta  hand  of  pinochle. 

Epsilon — a laxative.  Ex:  Go,  get 
me  a nickel’s  worth  of  Epsilon 
salts. 

Zeta — to  repeat  a phrase.  Ex: 
Zeta  again. 

Eta — to  devour  (singular).  Ex: 
I Eta  slab  of  horse  meat. 

Theta — to  devour  (plural).  Ex: 
Theta  whole  cow. 

Kappa — a pair.  Ex:  Those  girls 
were  just  a Kappa  of  pigs. 

Lambda — a pugilist  phrase.  Ex: 
So  I Lambda  guy  on  da  snoot. 

Mu — love  song  of  a cow.  Ex:  Mu, 
Moo. 

Nu — recent.  Ex:  What’s  Nu? 

Xi — dialect.  Ex:  Xi  in  love?  I is. 

Omicron — expression  of  pain  when 
dancing.  Ex:  Ouch!  Omicron! 

Pi — the  great  American  dessert. 
Ex:  Give  me  a piece  of  cherry 
Pi. 

Sigma — part  of  a warning.  Ex : 
Watch  out  or  I’ll  Sigma  dog  on 
you. 

Upsilon — an  explanation.  Ex:  See 
the  acrobat.  Upsilonded  on  his 
head. 

Phi — expressed  condition.  Ex:  I’d 
go  away  Phi  had  the  dough. 

Chi — slang  for  man.  Ex:  He’s  a 
helluva  Chi. 

Psi — what  they  do  during  dramatic 
situations.  Ex : He  heaved  a 

Psi. 

Omega — part  of  a prayer.  Ex: 
Omega  good  girl  out  of  me. 


The  woman:  “But  don’t  you 
know  that  kissing  involves  the 
transfer  of  many  germs?” 

The  man:  “Lady,  when  I kiss 
I kill  the  germs.” 


Open  10  A.M.  to  1 1 P.M. 

CARL  RASNICS 
GOLF  RANGE 

9910  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
College  Pork  WE.  5-6528 

— Lessons  by  Appointment  — 


? J 

GUESS  WHO? 

* First  ten  students  providing  t 

* • 

t correct  answer  entitled  to  i 
I One  Dollar  in  credit  l 


(ESTABLISHED  1932) 

_ . I 

Send  answers  to  ♦ 

P.O.  Box  6-4528 
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"ERROR  IN  AD"  CONTEST 

F OR  ANY  ERROR  discovered  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  OLD  LINE,  you  may  receive  a ticket 
to  the  Langley  Theatre  in  Langley  Park.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  inadvertent  errors  there  is  at  least  one 
intentional  error.  Fill  out  the  form  below  with  the 
first  error  you  find,  and  mail  it  to  us  ( envelope  or 
pasted  to  the  back  of  a postal  card)  and  you  may  re- 
ceive a free  Langley  ticket. 

One  ticket  will  be  atvarded  to  each  of  tiventy  con- 
testants each  issue.  The  tickets  are  usable  any  time 
ivithin  the  month  following  the  issue  of  the  OLD 
LINE.  The  form  beloiv  should  be  filled  out  with  the 
miscue  and  mailed  to  us  as  soon  as  possible  since 
entries  will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
ceipt or  postmark. 

This  contest  is  conducted  on  a strictly  impartial 
basis  and  is  not  open  to  members  of  the  OLD  LINE 
staff  or  their  families. 

Contest  Editor 

The  Old  Line 

Publications  Building 

One  of  the  errors  in  this  issue  was: 


which  appeared  in  the  following  ad: 


Name  

Address 

Last  issue’s  error  was  in  the  spelling  of  the  word 
CUPS  in  the  Balfour  ad. 

Out  of  the  entries  in  the  February  contest,  the 
winners  were:  Patsy  Davis,  Linnea  Rogers,  Marty 
April,  George  F.  Oberle,  William  H.  Graham,  Anita 
Bosley,  Leonard  Z.  Bulman,  Phyllis  Stopp,  William 
Gross,  John  W.  Rakowski,  John  C.  Gross,  Frank 
Preston,  William  Devilbiss,  Alan  Halpern,  Richard 
L.  Bromwell,  Dave  Bowers,  G.  Leacock,  Ronald 
Lynn,  Bob  Forsythe,  Gary  Hayman. 


MILTON 


Life  Savers: 


Sweet  is 
the  breath” 


from  Paradise  Lost,  The  Beautiful  World,  line  1 


5i 


TKE  in  front  seat  of  a car:  “Honey  you’ve  got  to 
put  on  some  weight — I’ve  shifted  your  leg  three 
times.” 

*  *  * * 

“My  girl  always  goes  to  bed  in  her  working 
clothes.” 

“Howzatt?” 

“She’s  an  artist’s  model.” 


What's  Everyone  Looking  At???? 


they're  not  looking  at . . . 


txc\  uiAC, 

nor  . . . 

TSkmofvdBime 

nor  even  . . . 


TIME 

THE  WEEKLY  NEWSMAGAZINE 


nor  even  yet  . . . 


Mcitwj&Form 

CONSENSUS 


and  it's  not  just  . . . 


Maryland  man:  “Just  because  I 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  road  on 
my  hands  and  knees  doesn’t  mean 
I was  drunk,  sir.” 

The  Arm  of  the  Law:  “I  know, 
but  you  were  trying  to  roll  up 
the  white  line.” 

* * * 

Coed:  “Will  you  marry  me?” 

Delt:  “No,  but  I’ll  always  admire 
your  good  taste.” 

* * * 

A girl  keeps  the  memories  of 
men  who  have  loved  her  in  a diary ; 
but  she  treasures  the  remembrance 
of  the  man  she  didn’t  get  in  her 
heart. 

* * * 

Mother:  “You’re  too  old  to  cry, 
Tommy.” 

Tommy:  “And  I’m  too  young  to 
have  what  I’m  cryin’  for.” 

* * * 

“Every  time  I kiss  you  it  makes 
me  a better  man.” 

“Well,  don’t  try  to  reform  all 
in  one  evening.” 

* * * 

Doctor:  “Is  your  cold  any 

better  ?” 

Patient:  “Naw.” 

Doc:  “Did  you  drink  the  orange 
juice  after  a hot  bath?” 

Patient:  “Naw.  After  drinking 
the  hot  bath  I couldn’t  get  the 
orange  juice  down.” 

* * * 

“Hell,  yes,”  said  the  devil,  pick- 
ing up  the  telephone. 


“Joannie,  I’m  burning  with  love 
for  you.” 

“Come  now,  don’t  make  a fuel 
of  yourself.” 

* * * 

When  a man  tells  a woman  that 
he’s  never  been  in  love,  he’s  either 
fooling,  lying  or  inviting  disaster. 

* * * 

It  was  not  a fast  lecture, 

It  was  not  a slow  lecture, 

But  a half-fast  lecture. 


STUDENTS 

• • The  convenient  location  of  our 
* new  store  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center  offers  you  many 
of  your  school  needs,  popularly 
priced.  We  supply  everything  but 
the  talent. 

ARTISTS'  PAINTERS' 

DRAFTSMEN'S  & ENGINEERS' 
SUPPLIES 

1332  ii  I ITU  3313 
NYAVE.PI  W I ill  1th 

7334  Balto.  Ave.  College  Park,  Md. 
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“This  is  the  skull  of  a man  who 
was  shipwrecked  for  two  years  on 
a desert  island  with  two  chorus 
girls.” 

“How  did  he  die?” 

“He  wore  himself  out  tearing 

down  the  signals  they  put  up.” 

^ * 

Signs  in  a real  estate  office: 

“Get  Lots  While  You  Are 
Young.” 

* * * 

“And  what  do  you  do  when  you 
hear  the  fire  alarm,  my  good 
man?” 

“Oh,  I jest  get  up  and  feel  the 
wall  and,  if  it  ain’t  hot,  I go  back 
to  bed.” 

* * * 

“For  goodness  sake,”  sighed  the 
young  modern  as  she  wearily 
trudged  home  from  an  auto  ride. 

* * * 

Two  is  company,  three  is  a 
crowd,  but  when  you  have  four  you 
can  play  bridge.? 

* * * 

When  a coed  reaches  for  a 
cigarette,  it’s  a sure  sign  she’s 
stalling. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

The  success  of  a love  affair,  like 
that  of  a silk  stocking,  is  wholly 

dependent  on  what  is  put  into  it. 

❖ ❖ # 

“These  are  my  grandmother’s 

ashes.” 

“Oh,  so  the  poor  soul  has  passed 
on?” 

“No.  She’s  just  too  lazy  to 
flick  her  cigar  in  an  ash  tray.” 

* * * 

She  didn’t  have  the  faculty 
for  making  love;  but  she  did  have 
the  student  body. 

* * * 

“Rollo  seems  to  be  very  happy 

in  his  new  work.  What  does  he 
do?” 

“He  is  doing  literary  work.  He 
takes  young  lady  authors  around 
and  gives  them  experience  for 
their  stories.” 

* * * 

Just  because  my  eyes  are  red 
doesn’t  mean  I’m  drunk.  For  all 
you  know,  I may  be  a white  rabbit. 


Husbands  are  simply  a sideline 
with  the  modern  woman,  who  only 
gets  married  to  prove  to  her  skepti- 
cal sisters  that  she  can  do  it. 

* * H= 

The  most  talented  lover  is  the 
man  who  understands  women;  the 
least  romantic  woman  is  the  one 
who  understands  men. 

* * * 

He:  “Would  you  scream  if  I 
kissed  you?” 

She:  “How  could  I if  you  did  it 
properly  ?” 

* * * 

Spinsters  are  born,  not  made. 


NATURALLY,  EVERYONE  IS  READING 

THE  OLD  LINE 


Suburban  Trust  Company 

A Strong,  Friendly  Bank 

Visit  our  new  bank  in  the  College  Park  Shopping  Center. 


Every  banking  and  trust  facility.  Night  depository 
for  Fraternities  and  Sororities.  Personal  loans  and 
savings  accounts. 


HOURS: 


Monday  thru  Friday,  8:30  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Friday  Evenings,  6:00  P.M.  to  8:00  P.M. 
Saturdays  8:30  A.M.  to  12  Noon 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


PITHY  MORSELS 


CALL 

FOR 


Visit . . . 

THE  MOST  MODERN  AND  COMPLETE  SHOPPING 
CENTER  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


LANGLEY 


Conveniently  located  at  University  Lane  & New  Hampshire  Ave. 
SAFE  LEVEL  PARKING  FOR  750  CARS 

All  Stores  Open  Until  9 P.M. — Thursday,  Fridays,  Saturdays 

The  Following  Stores  Invite  Your  Inspection  and  Patronage 
Food  Fair,  Kinney  Shoes,  Langley  Television,  Baby  Fair,  Hack- 
shaw  Jewelers,  Central  Cleaners,  Langley  Barber,  Hot  Shoppes, 

S.  S.  Kresge,  Langley  Liquors,  Darling  Dress  Shop,  Drug  Fair, 
Langley  Men’s  Wear,  Famous  Delicatessen,  Murray’s  Hardware, 
Langley  Theatre. 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  by  Langley  Merchants'  Association 

L>CTi^i^»nww><»i>w><i^i<>t>nwinii>n'm»mwym>t»m>t»t>m»w>trt»n>i>twri>t>t>m»<»tHwi«;  j 
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■i/i,  Monsieur,  you  know  ze  rules  . . . no  dogs  allowed  in  ’ze  hotel!” 


The  Yale  Record 


IVE  SMOKED  W 
CAMELS  15-20  YEAAS. 

SINCE  I DISCOVERED 
CAMEL'S  SWELL  < 
FLAVOR  AND 
WONDERFUL  MILDNESS 


HOW  THE  STARS  GOT  STARTED... 

Tommy  and  Jimmy  Dorsey  say:  “Our  Dad  led  the  brass  band 
in  our  home  town.  He  started  us  on  our  way  tooting  in  the  band  when 

we  were  eight  years  old.  We  watched  and  studied  successful  musicians 
as  much  as  we  could,  worked  real  hard  and,  little 

by  little,  began  to  get  there.” 


THE 


FABULOUS 

JZ/  — 


DORSEYS 


--  ' • 


/ I STARTED  1 
\ SMOKING  CAMELS  4 

LONG  AGO.  I WATCHED,  AND 
THE  GUYS  WHO  ENJOYED 
SMOKING  MOST  WERE  ◄ 
GUYS  WHO  SMOKED 
CAMELS. THERE'S  NOTHING 
7 LIKE  CAMELS' FLAVOR  4 


/ 


'.i 


START  SMOKING  CAMELS  YOURSELF! 

Smoke  only  Camels  for  30  days  and  find  out  why 
Camels  are  America’s  most  popular  cigarette. 
See  how  mild  and  flavorful  a cigarette  can  be ! 


agree  with  more  people 


THAN  ANY  OTHER  CIGARETTE! 


CWOXCy.  QJ3  X\AT>r 


- 


American 

Erasts  of  the  Sky; . . 

The  Spartan  Band  that  held  the  line 
Like  Knights  of  days  that  ivere 
Are  now  enmeshed  in  evening  dress 
And  called  quite  properly,  “sir” 

They  frequent  bars,  and  sporting  places 
And  show  their  sense  of  daring 
By  throwing  money  here  and  there 
A nd  hardly  even  caring 
If  you  would  deign  to  be  one  of  these 
Who  wears  the  Badge  of  Zinc 
Rush  down  today,  don’t  delay — 

It’s  later  than  you  think 

Were  you  ever,  or  have  you  ever  considered 


* 


In  days  gone  by,  young  men  in  shining 
armor  ruled  the  age.  Today,  a new  kind 
of  man  rules  the  age— America’s  Knights 
of  the  Sky,  The  Air  Force  Mechanics! 
Every  inch  of  their  bearing  commands 
respect,  from  tip  of  boondockers  to  top 
of  greasy  baseball  cap.  America  looks  to 
these  young  men  for  strength,  daring, 
wisdom  and  amusement  ...  a gallant 
band  of  America’s  finest,  dedicated  to 
one  purpose  . . . get  rich. 

If  you  are  single,  between  the  ages  of 
5 and  7,  you  can  join  this  select  team 
and  serve  with  the  best.  You  will  be 
given  the  best  training,  on  the  latest 
Spads,  Jennys  and  Fokkers,  with  the 
most  modern  hammers,  saws  and  blow- 
torches. Upon  graduation  you  will  be 
given  a commission  as  a second-rate 
Lieutenant,  earning  close  to  $370  per 
annum.  Your  badge  of  chrome  plate  will 
mark  you  as  one  of  the  chosen  few  who 
get  to  buck  chow  lines. 

As  an  Air  Force  Mechanic,  your  king- 
dom is  the  air  base,  your  charger  is  a 
jeep,  and  your  mission  is  of  the  highest 
. . . get  drunk.  You  are  a key  defender 
of  the  American  Way,  by  Americans,  for 
Americans,  and  financed  by  Americans. 

Join  America’s  Knights  of  the  Ground, 
new  men  of  a new  age.  Be  an  Aviation 
Mechanic!  For  further  information,  fill 
out  this  coupon. 

UNITED  STATES 
AIR  FORCE 


AVIATION  MECHANICS,  AFT-POS-R-72 
Headquarters,  U.5.A.F.,  Washington,  96,  O.C. 

Please  send  me  information 
on  my  opportunities  as  a 
genuine  real  life  Air  Force 
Mechanic 

Name  Sex  

Address  Sex 

City  State Sex 


becoming  an  Infantryman?  Yes  No 

What  is  your  present  salary  (Before  taxes)  

Why  did  you  quit  your  last  job?  (Check  one) 

Draft  Dodger  No  Wages  

Horses,  Drink,  Women  Just  for  the 

Hell  of  it 

Are  you  willing  to  travel?  Yes  Certainly 
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THIS  LAST  issue  is  a dilly — at  least  we  think  so.  We  de- 
cided to  make  the  cover  completely  different  from  the 
other  five  which  have  been  done  this  year — in  other  words,  no 
photos.  Drawn  by  our  new  Art  Editor,  Jack  Hammond,  the 
cover  shows  what  is  supposed  to  be  a typical  (almost  every- 
thing at  a college  seems  to  be  “typical”)  Spring  scene;  a 
boy  and  girl  strolling  across  the  campus  arm  in  arm. 

Read  on:  the  rest  of  the  issue  is  just  as  “typical!”  (This 
last  comment  is  from  our  past  Old  Line  Editor-in-Chief!) 

—THE  EDITORS 


Published  six  times  during  the  college  year  by  the  students  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Student  Publications  Wing, 
Building  GG,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md.  Printed  by  the  Dangary  Publishing  Company,  2807  W.  Belvedere 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  Twenty  cents  per  copy.  Subscription  rate:  one  dollar  per  year. 


Spring  Work 

RUMORS  have  been  wandering 
around  the  campus  for  sever- 
al months  now  about  Spring  Week 
— what,  who  for,  how  much,  and 
various  other  pertinent  wonder- 
ings.  To  tack  down  a few  of  the 
rumors:  Spring  Week  will  be  from 
May  10-15.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
majority  of  the  campus  organiza- 
tions: IFC,  SAC,  Gate  & Key,  Pan- 
hellenic  Council,  Women’s  League, 
Men’s  League,  Clef  & Key,  Radio 
Guild,  Rossborough  Club,  and 
WMUC.  These  sponsors  have  as- 
sumed the  whole  cost  of  Spring 
Week,  so  that  everyone  may  attend 
free.  Spring  Week  officials  aren’t 
even  interested  in  the  color  of  your 
Athletic  book. 

This  central  week  will  be  an  in- 
centive for  the  students  to  stay 
on  campus  for  the  exceptional  fun 
to  be  had,  as  they  stayed  in  the 
fall  for  the  football  weekends.  It 
will  also  be  published  as  the  ideal 
time  for  alumni  to  make  a pilgrim- 
age to  the  scene  of  their  studies. 

A week  was  chosen  which  in- 
cluded a varied  program  of  sched- 
uled events,  and  other  activities 
were  added  specially  for  Spring 
Week.  The  features  will  be  May 
Day,  and  AFROTC  Day,  long 
traditional  on  the  Maryland  cam- 
pus, and  the  Atlantic  Conference 
track  meet,  and  an  innovation  this 
year. 

May  Day  is  the  occasion  planned 
by  the  junior  women  to  honor  the 
senior  women.  The  occasion  has 
grown  considerably  since  its  inaug- 
uration in  1923.  Seventeen  coeds 
took  part  in  the  original  May  Day, 
compared  to  the  over  100  partici- 
pants last  year.  The  PE  depart- 
ment helps  with  the  choreography 
but  everything  else  is  done  by  the 
juniors.  The  climax  of  May  Day 
is  the  crowning  of  the  May  Queen. 
Being  elected  May  Queen  is  the 
highest  distinction  which  can  be 
conferred  on  a senior  woman. 


COMMENTS  ON  CONSTRUCTION 

NEW  BUILDINGS  are  rivaling 
the  grass  in  growth  this 
spring,  growing  skyward  all  over 
the  campus  with  amazing  speed. 
The  new  dormitories  will  house  ap- 
proximately 1000  new  students, 
we’re  told,  which  means  that  Mr. 
Lappin’s  white-coated  charges  will 
have  many  more  mouths  to  feed  at 
the  dining  hall.  We  wonder  what 
adjustments  will  be  made  or  what 
facilities  will  be  extended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extra  students.  Some 
suggestions  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced are:  the  substitution  of 
long,  thin  tables  for  the  small 
square  ones  presently  in  use.  An- 
other idea  being  considered  is  the 
building  of  an  annex  dining  hall  on 
the  mall.  This  could  also  serve  as 
the  bacteriology  lab.  Being  close  to 
the  Zoology  Building  makes  it 
more  convenient  to  ship  the  pickled 
cats  to  the  dining  hall  thereby  sav- 
ing transportation  costs. 

NEW  CUSTOMS 

SURE  SIGNS  of  summer  ...  Not 
the  blooming  things,  and  not 
the  birds  or  even  the  balmy 
breezes.  What  we  have  in  mind 
are  the  bodies  littering  the  mall. 
Crossing  that  plot  is  like  walking 
along  the  beach  at  Ocean  City  on 
a hot  Sunday.  Young  lovers  have 
literally  taken  over  every  inch  of 
grassy  space  available.  A spokes- 
man from  the  Grounds  Keeper  de- 
partment notifies  us  that  all  the 
bodies  are  not  current,  but  some 
are  left  over  from  last  summer. 
These  were  discovered  after  the 
spring  thaw.  Watch  your  step, 
students,  the  life  you  save  may  be 
mine ! 


WONDERING 

The  dull  thud  occasioned,  in 
some  circles,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  last  issue  of  the  Old  Line  has 
us  a trifle  jittery.  We  think  we 
know  what  our  readers  want,  and 
can  supply  it,  but  we’d  like  very 
much  to  hear  from  you.  This  is 
your  magazine,  you  support  it,  so 
why  not  let  us  know  what  you  want 
to  see  in  it?  Bring  your  letters  in 
the  Journalism  building  to  the  Old 
Line  Office  c/o  Editor. 

cA  Chinese  Auneral 

A Chinamen  has  died  today, 

A merchant  of  dire  esteem. 

And  that  is  why  all  day 
The  junks  tack  up  stream. 

A long  procession  without  end 
Winds  around  a Wangpoo  bend. 

A simple  teakwood  row 
Tells  a story  of  Chinese  woe. 
When  the  sails  have  turned  to  red, 
And  in  the  west  the  sun  has  fled, 
There  will  lie  in  a quiet  grave 
Another  forgotten  Chinese  knave. 


Have  you  ever  raced  two  drops  of 
water 

Down  a window  glass? 

You’d  stake  your  fortune  on  the 
one 

And  the  other’s  sure  to  pass. 

The  one  to  reach  the  window  sill 
Is  seldom  the  one  you  guessed. 
Some  are  fortunate  and  some  are 
not 

But  we  can’t  all  be  blessed. 

— Dick  Manning 

* * * 

Then  there  was  the  fellow  who 
had  a hobby  of  collecting  stones 
and  putting  them  in  his  bathroom. 
He  had  rocks  in  his  head. 
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RCA  VICTOR  Records  introduces 
a brilliant  New  Jazz  Series 


On  Long  Play  and  45  Extended  Play 

The  World's  Greatest  Artists  • The  World’s  Finest  Quality  • The  World's  Truest  Sound 


rca  Victor 

"TRIPLE  DIFFERENCE”  RECORDINGS 


N a flagrant  effort  to  flaunt  our 
new-found  authority,  the  new 
regime  at  the  helm  of  Old  Line 
for  the  1953-54  season  has  initi- 
ated a new  department  in  our  peri- 
odical. Incumbent  art  editor  Lebo- 
witz,  a four-year-man,  drew  up  the 
racy  masthead  for  us  . . . now  he’s 
an  official  tradition  . . . and  various 
and  sundry  editors  of  the  clan  will 
participate  as  contributors  from 
time  to  time. 

• • • 

y"|NE  OF  our  wide-awake  staff 
members  tells  us  that  he 
stumbled  into  the  basement  of  the 
Ad  building  the  other  day  to  check 
his  mailbox. 

After  four  or  five  tries  he  man- 
aged the  combination  and  pulled 
the  little  door  open.  Suddenly  a 
hand  shot  out  of  the  box,  almost 
knocking  him  over.  “Got  a light, 
buddy?”  a mysterious  voice  asked 
in  low  gutteral  tones.  The  aston- 
ished Old  Liner  scraped  himself 
off  the  corridor  wall  and  quickly 
regained  his  composure. 

“Sure,  pal,”  he  replied,  keeping 
both  eyes  on  the  blindly  groping 
hand.  He  dug  into  his  pockets, 
pulled  forth  a pack  of  matches  and 
tore  five  from  the  pack.  Then  he 
inserted  them  carefully  under  the 
fingernails  of  the  “hand”  and  lit 
each. 


“You’re  all  set  now,”  he  said 
crisply  to  the  hidden  man. 

“Thanks,  bud,”  returned  the 
voice  from  behind  the  mailbox,  and 
our  staffer  walked  briskly  away 
muttering  to  himself,  “$*!?  Mail- 
men !” 

• • • 

GPHIS  ERROR  in  ad  contest 
we’ve  been  running  these  many 
months  has  really  been  popular. 
With  replies  running  well  over  200 
or  more  for  every  issue,  our  con- 
test editor  has  been  having  a high 
old  time  sifting  thru  letters  in  the 
mail  bags  that  have  been  piling 
up  down  here.  Some  of  these  have 
been  classics  in  confusion  . . . but 
our  loyal  advertisers  are  glad  to 


know  we  have  such  a tremendous 
readership  ...  at  least  until  the 
error  is  located. 

A communique  from  one  of 
Eli’s  finest  sons  informed  us  of  a 
blooper  concerning  the  spelling  of 
Mory’s,  a famous  drinking  and 
singing  establishment  for  the  New 
Haven  undergraduates.  The  staff 
doffed  caps,  turned  toward  the 
towers  of  Yale,  sang  the  Wiffen- 
poof  song  and  here’s  a free  plug  for 
Mory’s  . . . what  more  can  we  do? 

• • • 

/^NE  OF  our  soon-to-be-gradu- 
ating  Seniors  wandered  into 
our  little  ivory  tower  the  other  day. 
Not  a word  said  he ; merely  pushed 


All  Right,  Nesbitt,  ALL  RIGHT! 
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some  copy  at  us  with  a grubby 
little  hand,  choked  back  a sob  and 
departed  . . . his  frail  little  shoul- 
ders racked  with  emotion.  We 
were  a bit  wrought  up  ourselves 
after  reading  his  epistle.  In  a cast- 
ing - pearls  - before  - Sophs  kind  of 
gesture  we  forthwith  say,  “Here 
goes”  . . . the  real  inside  stuff  on 
what  that  blase  Senior  is  pondering 
come  graduation. 

'F’HE  last  summer  vacation  . . . 

the  last  registration  and  the 
last  class  schedule  for  Sunday  at 
midnight  . . . the  last  Freshman 
Prom  (to  which  we  weren’t  in- 

(vited)  . . . the  last  meal  disrupted 
by  Senior  Day  . . . the  last  six- 
weeks  exam  . . . the  last  argument 
with  the  administration  . . . the 
last  UMOC  . . . the  last  controver- 
sial queen  contest . . . the  last  foot- 
ball game  . . . the  last  bowl  game 
. . . the  last  chance  to  clutter  up 
“the  wall”  . . . the  last  walk  to  the 
Ad  building  into  the  winds  of  a 
gray  winter’s  day  . . . the  last  trip 
to  Zal’s,  Albrecht’s,  the  Del,  “the- 
hole-in-the-wall,”  the  Hot  Shoppe, 
and  the  cupboard  . . . the  last  visit 
to  the  gamey-smelling  Armory 
basement  . . . the  last  homework 
deadline  . . . the  last  final  . . . the 
last  WMUC  broadcast  . . . the 
last  view  of  pulchritude  traipsing 
through  the  dining  hall  . . . the 
last  dean  slip  . . . the  last  missed 
breakfast  or  refused  Friday  night 
supper  . . . the  last  room  inspection 
. . . the  last  text  . . . the  last  bribe 
. . . the  last  panty  raid  . . . the 
last  football  weekend  . . . the  last 
SGA  election  . . . the  last  march-on 
at  gametime  . . . the  last  convoca- 
tion . . . the  last  of  ROTC  drill  . . . 
the  last  sour  taste  from  military 
ball  coercion  . . . the  last  blocked 
boulevard  . . . the  last  hassle  with 
the  mud  and  TD  road  . . . the  last 
UT  production  . . . the  last  turtle 
derby  . . . the  last  M-Book,  Terra- 
pin, Old  Line,  and  DBK  . . . the 
last  goodbyes  floating  across  cam- 
pus. . . . 

You  will  excuse  us — but  even  our 
brash  gum-clacking  Frosh  staff  are 


a bit  starry-eyed  and  full  of  the 
old  college  spirit. 

• • • 

E KNOW  this  is  a suitcase 
college  and  all  that  but  some 
of  us  do  stay  down  here  over  the 
weekends  . . . and,  by  George,  it 
does  get  a bit  lonely  around  here 
at  times,  especially  on  Sunday 
mornings  before  Chapel.  We  have 
a suggestion  to  sort  of  liven  things 
up  a bit  . . . ready?  Here  we  are 
with  nothing  doing  and  there’s  our 
own  WMUC  with  lots  and  lots  of 
dead  air  not  being  used  . . . why 
couldn’t  some  of  those  “Big  Pro- 
duction” men  down  there  plan  us 
up  a real  program  for  that  time  of 
day?  How  about  sauve  voiced  Ed 
Wright  or  Charles  Brailer  reading 
the  Sunday  funnies  to  the  campus- 
bound  body  ...  or  what  a spot  for 
aspiring  politcos!  This  could  be  a 
real  blast  for  all  concerned.  No 
charge  for  the  idea,  WMUC!  Just 
another  Old  Line  public  service. 

t • t 

T HAS  come  to  our  immediate 
attention  that  the  defense  of 
our  campus  has  been  completely 
overlooked.  We  see  little  purpose 
in  the  drilling  of  ROTC  men  twice 
every  week  (on  sunny  days)  when 
this  power  could  be  used  for  the 
patroling  of  our  skies  for  falling 
H-bombs.  Appropriations  for  scout- 
ing stations  are  not  necessary  as 
campus  flat-top  buildings  would  be 
ideal  for  campus  defense  units.  We 
are  sure  of  the  unanimous  feeling 
that  our  invaluable  college  educa- 
tions must  be  protected.  We  gladly 
bring  this  urgent  problem  before 
the  attention  of  the  student  body. 
WE  MUST  BE  PREPARED! 


THAT  MAN  RAPPLEYE 

Maryland  University^  Bird  and  Bee  Expert 


Everyone  should  know 

the  man  who  walks  as  if  he 
was  born  in  a saddle  with  crooked 
stirrups,  who  wears  a humphrey 
hat  and  carries  a shovel  instead 
of  books.  Who  else  could  it  be  but 
nature  boy  Rappleye,  America’s 
Favorite  Botanist. 

From  the  dark  basement  of  the 
A & S Building,  A-l  to  be  exact, 
comes  a roar  of  belly  laughs. 
At  first  glance,  one  would  think 
that  the  room  was  a poorly  con- 
structed indoor  amphitheater  seat- 
ing a mob  of  smirking  young 
Americans.  Upon  closer  observa- 
tion, one  realizes  that  he  is  ob- 
serving a class  conducted  by  a 
young  energetic  atom  with  black 
hair  and  a microscopic  black 
mustache.  He  wears  casual  clothes 
and  shoes  which  have  that  “I’ve 
been  across  the  mall  in  a flood’’ 
look  about  them. 


One  might  wonder  if  this  man 
is  a dramatist.  He  appears  to  be 
when  he  suddenly,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a small  dog  in  the  door- 
way, leaps  to  the  top  of  the  desk 
crying,  “Don’t  let  him  get  me.” 
He  has  also  been  known  to  emit 


by  Barbara  Fiock  and 
Isabelle  Ratcliffe 

shouts  indicating  excruciating 
pain  when  he  has  absentmindedly 
backed  into  a supposedly  hot  radi- 
ator which,  in  reality,  is  cold 
enough  to  turn  your  blood  to  ice. 
Now,  all  students  aspiring  to  be 
college  professors  take  heed.  You 
may  be  sure  that  you  will  impress 
your  classes  if,  in  giving  an  expla- 
nation of  some  phenomena,  you 
fall  gracefully,  or  not  so  grace- 
fully, from  the  podium.  And  it 
is  especially  suggested  that  in 
order  to  show  disgust  with  your 
students,  you  bend  down  and  take 
a strong  whiff  of  gas  from  the 
table  outlet. 

Dr.  Rappleye  is  a Maryland 
University  alumnus  who  was  grad- 
uated in  1941.  He  was  a daydodger 
during  his  days  as  a student  in 
the  College  of  Education.  He  be- 
came interested  in  botany  in  1932, 
a number  of  years  before  he  en- 
tered college. 

Rappleye  had  several  definite 
ideas  about  college  preparation. 
He  feels  that  students  would  be 
better  prepared  for  collegiate 
studies  if  more  lecture  courses 
were  taught  in  high  school.  This 
idea,  of  course,  may  be  carried 
on  through  college.  What  could 
be  more  stimulating  than  an  8 
a.m.  lecture  on  the  mechanics 
of  distilling  whiskey?  Who  else 
but  Rappleye  would  be  ingenious 
enough  to  plan  a rock  garden  as 
a study  site  for  the  more  scholarly 
students. 

For  the  first  year  of  his  teaching 
Dr.  Rappleye  did  not  make  use  of 
pictures  and  slides.  Realizing  how 
helpful  they  would  be,  he  spent 
a summer  gathering  an  extensive 
collection  of  them.  He  has  an  able 
assistant  who  helps  him  to  en- 


photos  by  Vic  Holm 


lighten  his  classes  by  the  use  of 
these  slides.  The  assistant  is  kept 
alert  and  on  his  toes  by  frequent 
shouts  from  Rappleye  of,  “Put 
down  those  comic  books,”  or 


“Those  slides  are  blurry,  you  must 
have  slept  at  Zal’s  last  night.” 
Speaking  of  slides,  have  you  seen 
Dr.  Rappleye’s  colorful  example 
of  soil  erosion — the  Dixie  Pig  in 
a flood.  His  remarks  have  been 
well  tested  and  show  evidence  of 
great  thought. 

■ F YOU  WANT  TO  make  your 
I presence  known  to  the  two  hun- 
dred students  in  his  class,  just 
try  being  late  for  class.  You  will 
be  greeted  by  a few  cheerful  words 
such  as,  “How  nice  of  you  to 
come!”  or  “Are  you  early  or  late?” 
Comments  made  to  late  students 
have  the  same  effect  as  that  of 
a sun  lamp:  short  exposure  and 
your  face  is  as  red  as  a beet. 

Although  forewarned,  some 
brave  students  sit  in  the  first  row 
in  the  Botany  1 class.  Before  the 
first  week  is  over,  any  self  con- 
sciousness that  they  ever  possessed 
is  either  gone  or  well  on  its  way 
out.  They  become  used  to  taking 
strange  positions  in  endeavoring 
to  liken  themselves  to  trees,  or 
allowing  themselves  to  be  choked 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  strang- 
ulatory  effect  of  parasites  on 
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trees.  Then  again,  a hulky  foot- 
ball player  and  a dainty  coed  might 
be  called  to  the  front  of  the  room 
to  illustrate  what  occurs  in  mito- 
sis. This  type  of  occurrence  shows 
that  Rappleye  will  go  to  extremes 
in  order  to  make  an  important 
point  understood. 

“Rapp”  keeps  his  classes  amused 
with  a barrage  of  “little  jokes.” 
Some  of  them  are  a bit  worn,  but 
frequently  one  can  pick  a real  win- 
ner. One  can  observe  strange  little 
drawings  of  chickens  climbing 
through  wire  fences  on  the  black- 
board. It  is  believed  around  the 
campus  that  he  has  ‘umteen’  im- 
aginary in-laws  of  which  his 
mother-in-law,  oft  times  the  old 
hen,  is  his  favorite.  This  is  an 
obvious  conclusion  as  her  name  is 
brought  up  in  lecture  regularly. 
Rappleye  feels  that  in-law  jokes 
seldom  fail  to  get  a laugh  and 
what  better  way  is  there  to  make 
something  clear  to  the  class  than 
through  a chuckle?  So  why  not 
use  this  imaginary  family  as  a 
means  of  simplifying  explana- 
tions? (We  sometimes  wonder  if 
it  is  imagination.) 

One  of  his  pet  peeves  is  the 
familiar  phrase  and  old  standby  of 
students  around  exam  time,  “But 
Dr.  Rappleye,  the  questions  were 
so  ambiguous.”  This  is  just  a 
warning  to  future  botany  students, 
or  else  . . . “Pow,  right  in  the 
kisser.” 

WHEN  IT  COMES  to  enjoy- 
ment, Rapp  has  a few  hobbies 
which  are  of  great  interest  to  him. 
As  you  can  probably  guess,  most 
of  these  are  concerned  with  his 
work  with  plants.  Another  one  of 
his  favorite  pastimes  (you  might 
call  it  a hobby),  is  the  study  of 
coeds  who  walk  by  the  window 
of  the  botany  lecture  room.  We’ve 
also  been  told  that  he  cuts  a mean 
rug  when  he  stops  in  to  hear  the 
jazz  band  at  the  Theta  Chi  house 
where  he  is  an  honorary  member. 
(A  true  Walking  Willie.) 

Dr.  Rappleye  has  lately  been 
working  on  a research  project  to 


One  of  “Rapp’s”  favorite  positions 


formulate  a new  course  designed 
to  educate  the  public  on  the  value 
of  plants  for  economical  uses.  For 
example,  their  possibilities  for  use 
in  medicinal  purposes.  He  would 
like  to  present  this  information  in 
the  form  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. He  also  advocates  field 
trips  to  further  clarify  his  lec- 
tures. 


Above  is  the  portrait  of  a man 
well  known  and  loved  by  the  stu- 
dents at  this  university.  His  wit 
and  sense  of  humor  aid  in  helping 
students  to  learn  the  fundamentals 
of  a subject  which  are  of  great 
interest  to  him.  We  present  him 
as  our  favorite  man  about  campus, 
Maryland’s  own  Dr.  Rappleye. 
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War  brought  about  strange  things,  but  Sparks  still  couldn't  understand  the  change. 


TIRED,  LISTLESS  men  of  “Char- 
ley” company  stood  a tense  and 
expectant  guard.  It  was  past 
1 :30  a.m. 

Tonight  had  been  strangely 
quiet;  in  fact,  too  quiet.  One  thou- 
sand years  across  the  valley  lay 
“Old  Baldy”  silhouetted  against 
the  gray  Korean  night.  The  men 
stared  down  the  mountainous 
slopes  and  listened.  All  ears  were 
strained.  Constant  radio  contact 
was  kept  with  the  outposts.  Over 
the  field  phone  came  the  order, 
“100%  alert!”  Men  had  been 
awakened.  They  hurriedly  but  si- 
lently slipped  into  the  designated 
positions.  As  the  suspense  mount- 
ed, the  men  grew  tense.  The 
eighteen  man  patrol  from  the  3rd 
platoon  had  been  out  in  “no-man’s 
land”  since  7 :30.  Patrols  have 
either  made  contact  with  the  en- 
emy or  have  begun  to  return  by 
12:30.  This  one  was  an  hour  late, 
its  exact  whereabouts  unknown. 

Ten  minutes  went  by.  Nothing 
happened.  Twenty  minutes — still 
nothing.  It  was  out  there  some- 
where. Maybe  they  were  lost  . . . 

Suddenly,  shattering  the  my- 
sterious quiet  of  the  night  came 
the  clashing  chatter  of  the  dreaded 
Chinese  “Burp”  guns — several  of 


them.  It  sounded  as  if  there  were 
nothing  but  “Burp”  guns  out  there 
in  the  valley.  Everyone  knew  what 
had  happened.  The  patrol  had  been 
ambushed. 

As  quickly  as  it  had  started,  the 
shooting  stopped.  Thirty  minutes 
later,  what  remained  of  the  patrol 
began  to  trickle  in.  Out  of  the 
eighteen  man  patrol,  seven  had 
been  killed  or  wounded  and  one 
captured.  The  news  began  to 
spread  from  bunker  to  bunker. 
Sergeant  Sparks,  squad  leader  in 
the  first  platoon,  quietly  made  his 
way  down  the  deep  trench.  He 
reached  the  first  of  his  squad’s 
positions,  manned  by  Corporal  Del- 
cin. 

“How  many  guys  got  it  to- 
night?” Delcin  asked  calmly. 

“Four  killed,  three  wounded,” 
replied  Sparks. 

“Tough  luck1** — and  Delcin  lit  a 
cigarette. 

“I’ve  got  some  bad  news  for  our 
squad,  Delcin.  We’ve  got  to  go  out 
to  the  same  place  tomorrow  night. 
I think  this  whole  deal  is  a messed- 
up  affair!  The  guy  that  routed 
these  patrols  is  probably  some  fat 
Captain  who  doesn’t  know  a damn 
thing  about  how  this  is  being 
fought.  That’s  why  that  patrol 


got  clobbered  tonight.  Another 
thing,  I can’t  see  why  they’re  send- 
ing only  nine  men  out  tomorrow 
night.” 

“That’s  war,”  said  Delcin,  “and 
it’ll  be  my  chance  to  win  the  Sil- 
ver Star  or  the  Congressional.” 

“I  see  you  take  this  all  as  a big 
joke,  Delcin.  How  you  do  it  with 
a wife  back  in  Detroit  is  beyond 
me.” 

“You  know,  Sarge,  they  should 
have  made  me  squad  leader  in- 
stead of  you.  I’d  have  this  war 
over  in  no  time.” 

“Look,  JOHN  WAYNE,”  whis- 
pered Sparks  getting  to  his  feet, 
“maybe  you  will  be  squad  leader 
after  tomorrow  night.  Until  then, 
keep  the  noise  down  and  your  eyes 
open.  I’m  going  down  to  Walden’s 
bunker.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  me,  Sarge, 
any  chinks  I see  here  tonight  will 
still  be  here  tomorrow.  And,  say, 
you’d  better  handle  Walden  with 
kid  gloves  when  you  tell  him  about 
this  patrol  job  tomorrow  night. 
We  mustn’t  frighten  him.” 

“Lay  off  Walden,  will  you?” 
snapped  Sparks.  “He  can’t  help 
it  if  he’s  scared.” 

“OK,  don’t  get  sore,”  Delcin 
called  after  him,  “but  I just  can’t 
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figure  out  how  he  got  into  the 
army — I thought  they  only  took 
men.” 

Sparks  arrived  to  find  Walden 
staring  tensely  out  towards  the 
front. 

“Get  down,  Sarge!  I see  some- 
thing out  there  about  fifteen  yards 
to  the  right  of  that  path.” 

“Take  it  easy,  Walden ! That 
something  you  see  has  been  there 
since  we  got  here.  It’s  only  a small 
tree.  I wouldn’t  waste  a grenade 
on  it. 

“I  don’t  care,”  snapped  Walden. 
“If  it  moves  just  once  more,  I’m 
gonna  plaster  it.” 

“Okay,  okay,  but  take  your  eyes 
off  it  for  a minute  and  listen.” 
Walden,  sensing  something  was 
up,  began  to  complain  about  one  of 
his  teeth  that  needed  to  be  ex- 
tracted. The  Division  dentist  was 
set  up  ten  miles  north  of  Seoul, 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  front. 
A soldier  would  have  to  be  away 
from  the  front  a day  and  a half 
in  order  to  see  him. 

“Sarge,  don’t  you  think  tomor- 
row would  be  a good  day  for  me  to 
take  off  for  the  dentist?” 

“Sorry,  Walden,  can’t  let  you 
go.  The  trip  takes  too  long  and 
we’re  going  to  need  every  man  in 
the  squad  tomorrow  night.” 

“What’s  up.  Are  they  expecting 
an  attack  or  something,”  Walden 
asked. 

“No,  not  that  bad.  We  have  to 
go  do  the  job  that  the  patrol  didn’t 
finish  tonight.” 

“You  mean  over  by  ‘Old  Baldy’?” 
Walden  swallowed  hard. 

“I’m  afraid  so,”  replied  Sparks, 
“but  we  shouldn’t  have  any  trouble 
— we’re  taking  a different  route.” 
Sparks  got  up  to  go.  “Don’t  worry 
about  it.  Nothing’s  going  to  hap- 
pen to  us — we’ve  got  you  and 
you’re  from  Brooklyn  and  luck  just 
runs  in  the  people  from  there.” 
“The  Dodgers  never  have  any 
luck.  They’re  just  good,”  said  Wal- 
den. “But  I’m  one  guy  who  always 
comes  out  on  the  short  end  of 
things.  I tell  you,  Sarge,  I don’t 


think  I can  go  out  there.” 

“Relax,  kid,  try  to  calm  down! 
It’ll  be  dawn  in  a couple  of  hours. 
Just  keep  alert  and  don’t  throw 
grenades  at  that  tree.” 

DAWN  FINALLY  came.  Two 
men  were  placed  as  look-outs 
for  the  platoon  section  on  the  front 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  hit  the 
sack.  The  morning  dragged  on ; 
then  came  chow  time,  and  with  it 
mail  call. 

“What  time  is  it?”  hollered  Del- 
cin,  looking  up  from  his  letter. 

“What  do  you  care,  you’ve  got 
eight  months  before  you  rotate,” 
ribbed  the  platoon  sergeant.  “It’s 
one-fifteen.” 

The  remark  made  an  impact  on 
Delcin,  because  he  didn’t  answer. 
Usually,  he  was  the  guy  with  the 
smart  remark.  But  now  the  cocki- 
ness seemed  to  have  left  him  and 
he  just  sat  there.  Whether  it  was 
the  realization  of  his  unserved 
time  in  Korea  or  the  content  of  the 
letter  that  made  him  quiet,  no  one 
knew. 

Walden  had  just  finished  read- 
ing his  letter  and  was  starting  to 
answer  it  when  Sparks  walked  up. 

“Be  sure  and  check  that  ‘grease’ 
gun  before  tonight,”  Sparks  com- 
manded, “and  make  damn  sure  it 
fires.” 

“Don’t  worry — I’ll  check  it.  I’ll 
check  it  ten  times  if  I have  to,  but 
that  gun’ll  fire  when  I get  finished 
with  it.  Say,  Sarge,  can  I have  one 
of  those  grenade  pouches.  I’m  tak- 
ing out  some  extras,  just  in  case.” 
“Walden,  you  feeling  okay?” 
asked  a surprised  Sparks. 

“Sure,  what  makes  you  think  I 
shouldn’t?  My  tooth?  I’ll  have  it 
pulled  the  next  time  we’re  in  re- 
serve.” 

“Either  I’m  batty  or  he  is,” 
Sparks  said  in  an  undertone,  walk- 
ing away. 

“Did  you  say  something, 
Sarge?”  asked  Walden. 

“Huh?  No,  I was  just  thinking 
out  loud.  I’ll  get  you  the  grenade 
pouch.” 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  Ser- 


geant Spark’s  squad  got  to  take  it 
easy  since  they  were  going  out 
that  night.  Delcin  cleaned  his  gun 
and  stretched  out  on  his  bunk.  For 
some  reason,  he  couldn’t  sleep.  He 
lay  there,  staring  at  the  low,  log 
ceiling  of  his  bunker. 

Meanwhile,  Walden  was  tearing 
his  gun  down  completely,  giving 
each  piece  a thorough  cleaning  and 
oiling.  When  he  finished,  he  wrote 
a couple  of  letters;  then  lay  down 
and  dozed  off. 

The  evening  chow  was  brought 
up  a little  before  five  so  the  men 
could  digest  the  food  before  taking 
off  on  the  patrol.  Between  bites, 
Walden  remarked  to  Sparks,  “I 
hear  that  we’re  going  to  have  ar- 
tillery support  tonight.” 

“That’s  right,  we  are,”  answered 
Sparks.  “I’ll  have  to  be  careful 
with  that  stuff.  Remember  when 
the  patrol  from  “E”  company 
called  artillery  fire  on  themselves?” 

“There’s  no  need  for  that  kind 
of  stuff,”  he  added,  “ they  just  got 
their  check  points  mixed  up.” 

“Careless  fools,”  muttered  Del- 
cin. 

“Hey,  Delcin,  how  many  gre- 
nades are  you  taking  tonight?” 
shouted  Walden. 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Delcin 
listlessly. 

“You’d  better  get  on  the  ball,” 
said  Walden. 

“Yeah,  I guess  I’d  better.” 

A few  minutes  later,  the  patrol 
faded  out  of  view  into  the  semi- 
darkness as  they  made  their  way 
down  the  mountainside.  At  the 
head  of  his  men,  Sergeant  Sparks 
could  only  wonder  at  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  within  the 
past  eighteen  hours.  What  had 
done  it  ? What  had  changed  a brag- 
gert  into  a coward  and  a fright- 
ened kid  into  a soldier?  He  didn't 
know.  Stranger  things  than  that 
had  happened  in  war. 

THE  END 
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The  Maryaland  “Machine”  in  action  against  West  Point 


THE  INDIANS  gave  up  the 
game  of  lacrosse  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  but 
not  the  Maryland  Colleges.  To- 
day the  game,  which  many  claim 
should  be  given  back  to  the  In- 
dians, has  outgrown  Maryland  and 
is  now  played  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Often  called  a “Maryland”  sport, 
lacrosse  actually  was  still  being 
played  by  Jim  Thorpe’s  Carlisle 
Indians  when  they  beat  Maryland 
in  1911.  Maryland  University 
didn’t  actually  gain  lacrosse  prom- 
inence until  about  the  time 
America  was  “Keeping  Cool  with 
Coolidge.” 

Today,  however,  the  Old  Line 
state  is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  top  lacrosse  players,  with  Bal- 
timore rated  the  lacrosse  capital 
of  the  Nation. 


Under  its  present  co-coaches, 
Jack  Faber  and  A1  Heagy,  Mary- 
land had  one  of  the  greatest  la- 
crosse records  in  the  five  year 
period  from  1936  to  1940.  The 
Terrapins  were  the  scourge  of 
the  nation,  sweeping  to  38  vic- 
tories out  of  a posible  40,  and 
scoring  407  points  to  the  oppo- 
sition’s 137.  As  recognition  for 
these  feats,  they  received  the 
National  title  in  1936,  1939  and 
1940.  They  were  joint  titleholders 
with  Princeton  in  1937  and  runner- 
up  to  Navy  in  1938,  to  whom  the 
Terrapins  lost  their  only  game  of 
that  season,  8-7. 

Maryland  has  won  the  national 
title  six  times  and  has  been  runner- 
up  seven  times.  A national 
championship  hasn’t  been  won  by 
any  Maryland  team,  including 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Navy  for  a 


number  of  years.  The  reason : Vir- 
ginia, Duke,  Princeton,  Army  and 
Rensselear  have  been  enticing 
some  of  the  better  Baltimore  high 
school  stars  from  their  state  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

This  year,  however,  the  Mary- 
land Terrapin  is  on  the  move, 
scenting  the  national  title.  Rated 
a “dark  horse”  for  the  coveted  title 
before  the  start  of  the  current 
season,  the  Terrapins  rolled  to 
easy  victories  in  their  first  five 
games.  At  press-time,  it  looks 
as  though  the  1954  team  could 
make  the  third  national  title  for 
a University  team  this  year  (the 
football  and  rifle  teams  both  have 
won  national  titles). 

OT  TO  BE  outdone  by  the 
football  brothers  (Dick  and 
Ed  Modzelewski)  and  the  wrest- 
ling brothers  (Bob  and  Ernie 
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LACROSSE:  Return 

to  Championship? 


Fischer),  the  lacrosse  team  has 
a brother  duo  that  Maryland  fans 
hope  will  lead  the  Terrapin  la- 
crosse fortunes  back  to  the  top. 

The  brothers,  Dick  and  George 
Corrigan,  team  with  Rennie  Smith 
to  give  Maryland  a potent  attack 
that  has  consistently  swelled  the 
scoring  column.  Charlie  Longest, 
Charlie  Wicker  and  Vern  Huss- 
man  add  notably  to  this  offensive 
strength. 

Before  the  start  of  the  season, 
a weak  spot  in  the  team  was  the 
defense,  which  was  considerably 
weakened  by  the  graduation  or 
call-to-service  of  a number  of  the 
defensive  lineup.  But  the  inex- 
perienced men  have  strengthened 
on  defense  and  their  noticeable 
improvement  has  made  the  Terra- 
pins formidable.  Sophomore  Sal- 
vatore Cavallaro,  a stocky  5’-9” 
goalie  is  proving  his  worth  on  his 
goal-tending  ability.  Bill  Spies  and 
Joe  Stevens,  along  with  former 
mid-fielder  John  Simmons  have 
added  greatly  to  the  now  formid- 
able defense. 

Because  the  defense  wasn’t  up 
to  par  with  the  offense,  coaches 
Faber  and  Heagy  went  to  bas- 
ketball coach  Bud  Millikan  to  get 
some  pointers  on  possible  con- 
version of  basketball  defense  to 
the  lacrosse  field.  The  Terp’s  half- 
zone and  half-man-to-man  defense 
has  looked  better  as  a result. 

The  mid-field  finds  co-captains 
Tom  Lillis  and  Fred  Estes,  along 
with  Fred  Mitchell,  Jim  Keating, 
Phil  Green,  Ben  Goertemillier,  and 
Harry  Goudy  all  working  for 
points. 

IT  IS  interesting  to  note  that  of 
the  29  men  on  the  Maryland 
lacrosse  squad,  27  are  from  this 
state.  Lillis  (Obelisk,  Pennsyl- 


vania) and  Jim  Parsons  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.)  are  the  only  “out- 
siders.” 

Using  mostly  home-staters 
throughout  its  45-year  lacrosse 
history,  only  Army,  9-8,  and  Hop- 
kins, 17-16,,  have  gained  an  edge 
over  the  Terrapins. 

Maryland  is  noted  for  its  stick- 
handling, definite  pass  patterns  and 
aggressive  style  of  play,  with  most 
of  the  scoring  plays  coming  off 
screens  and  picks.  The  Northern 
style  of  offense  used  by  Army 
and  most  of  the  other  Northern 
lacrosse  schools  is  one  of  driving 
and  shooting  from  far  out.  These 
teams  try  to  out  run  and  out  con- 
dition their  opposition.  Such  an 
offense  is  fast,  but  not  as  smooth 
or  aggressive  as  that  employed  by 
Maryland. 

A comparable  difference  in  the 
style  of  play  between  Maryland 
and  the  Northern  schools  is  ob- 
served in  a statement  of  one  of 
the  Harvard  players  who  faced 
Maryland  earlier  in  the  season. 

“Anything  on  the  gloves  once 
would  be  slashing  up  North  and 
called  a foul  by  the  referees.  But 
down  here  they  let  you  play  a 
more  aggressive  game.”  Maryland, 
incidently,  defeated  Harvard,  a 
pioneer  in  the  sport,  for  the  nine- 
teenth straight  time,  15-5. 

This  aggressive  style  of  play  has 
enabled  the  Terrapins  to  win  170 
times  and  lose  only  43  games, 
since  Faber  became  coach  in  1927 
and  was  joined  by  Heagy  in  1932. 

The  old  stick  game  of  lacrosse 
would  probably  look  about  as 
different  to  the  Indians  as  would 
Manhattan  Island  when  it  was 
purchased  for  $24,  but  today  the 
game  is  still  popular,  only  with  a 
Maryland  flavor. 


by  Frank  Weedon 
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Dick  Corrigan — Attack 


Charles  Wicker— Attack 
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ARE  SOME  OF 
THE  ATHLETIC 
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THEN  THERE  ARE  THE  TWO 
WHO  THINK  1HEIR  ABILITY  IS 
SO  OUTSTANDING , THAT 
THEY  OWE  IT  TO  THEIR  PUBLIC 
TO  NECK  UNDER  THE  LIGHT 
IN  FRONT  OF  THE  DORM- 
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. . THEN  THERE'S  THE  6UY  WHO 
WANTS  HIS  MONEY'S  WORTH -"THE 
JUST  ONE  MORE  KISS  " TYPE  * 


INCIDENT  on  route  60 


THE  WHOLE  THING  started 
last  summer  when  I was  driv- 
ing through  Georgia  along  Route 
No.  60  bound  for  Alabama  and 
a reunion  with  two  of  my  wartime 
buddies.  The  day  was  a summer 
classic,  so  I relaxed,  letting  the 
miles  unravel  before  the  humming 
wheels  of  the  car. 

Suddenly  there  was  a loud 
whistling  hiss.  The  car  swerved 
and  the  steering  wheel  began  to 
twist  and  vibrate  in  my  hands. 

I eased  the  car  onto  the  gravel 
and  stopped.  One  of  the  front 
tires  was  flat. 

Stripping  off  my  coat  and  sport 
shirt,  I draped  them  across  my 
luggage  in  the  back  of  the  car, 
slipped  into  a pair  of  Army  cover- 
alls, and  got  out  the  tire  iron  and 
jack. 

I was  sitting  on  the  ground, 
pulling  the  deflated  inner  tube 
from  the  tire  when  a man  stepped 
quietly  around  the  rear  end  of 
the  car.  I glanced  up  at  him ; 
from  his  earth-clogged  boots  and 
big,  calloused  hands  I guessed  he 
was  a farmer.  He  stood  there, 
peering  at  both  me  and  the  car 
through  small,  pig-like  eyes  that 
kept  sliding  back  and  forth  as  if 
he  had  just  surprised  a thief. 

I waited. 

“Was  passin’  by,  boy.  Couldn’t 
see  you  from  that  side.  Thought 
you  was  a white  man  in  trouble.” 

I didn’t  bat  an  eye — just  kept 
pulling  out  the  tube.  Inside  I could 
feel  my  guts  begin  to  tighten  up. 

If  I were  a white  man,  you'd  he 
down  here  on  your  knees  helping 
me.  OK.  So  it’s  only  a black  boy 
in  trouble.  Noiv  get  the  hell  away 
from  here! 


But  he  didn’t  leave — just  moved 
closer,  lounging  against  the  side  of 
the  car. 

“See  you’re  traveling.  Car  be- 
long to  you,  boy?” 

“Yes.” 

“From  up  North,  huh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Born  up  there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Too  bad.  South’s  the  best  place 
in  the  world,  boy.  Don’t  you  like 
it  here?” 

“Hell,  no!” 

I knew  how  it  would  sound,  but 
I was  tired  of  his  meddling.  What 
was  he  hanging  around  for,  any- 
way? 

But  no  indignation  creased  the 
man’s  face.  He  just  stood  where 
he  was,  smiling  down  at  me — 
a cruel,  pleased  smile.  He  dug 
lazily  into  his  pocket  and  drew 
out  a long,  pocket  knife.  I reached 
behind  me  and  quickly  and  found 
the  tire  iron.  Little  molecules  of 
sweat  began  to  seep  through  my 
skin.  He  opened  the  knife,  and 
started  to  trim  his  fingernails.  He 
smiled  again. 

“Pretty  car.  Not  many  niggers 
round  here  got  cars  like  this.” 
This  was  his  final  goad. 

I got  long  reins  on,  mister.  Try 
again.  You  came  after  me,  and 
I’m  not  giving  you  an  excuse  for 
starting  anything. 

We  both  waited,  determined 
that  the  other  would  take  the 
initiative.  He  moved  first,  making 
a quick  “come  here”  motion  with 
his  head.  Across  the  road  a door 
opened,  then  slammed  shut.  Feet 
scraped  on  the  rough  surface  of 
the  road.  I leaped  up,  gripping 
the  iron  hard,  and  the  farmer 
laughed,  reading  my  fear  with 


by  Henry  Rugusters 

pleasure. 

I’m  slipping.  I should  have 
known  this  guy  was  too  cocky 
to  be  alone. 

How  that  truck  got  there  I 
don’t  know.  I hadn’t  heard  it 
come  up,  but  there  it  was,  dusty, 
worn,  with  burlap  bags  of  ferti- 
lizer piled  against  its  wooden  sides. 
A sweaty-faced  Negro  sprawled 
comfortably  on  top. 

Two  white  men,  one  tall  with 
loose  lips  and  red  hair,  the  other 
with  stringy  hair  and  a saggy  jaw, 
got  out  and  came  up  behind  me.  I 
turned  sidewise  and  backed  up 
against  the  fender  where  I could 
watch  them  all.  The  red-haired 
man  slipped  both  hands  into  the 
pockets  of  his  leather  packet  and 
eyed  the  tire  iron. 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

The  first  man  motioned  with 
his  knife.  “Like  I said  when  we 
seen  the  car  jacked  up — thought 
I’d  come  over  to  see  if  somebody 
needed  help.  Offered  to  help  this 
nigger  and  he  got  downright 
sassy.  Wants  to  fight.” 

I felt  my  insides  tighten. 
“You — ” I stopped  short.  Easy  boy. 
Don’t  slip  now.  You  know  he’s  a 
liar,  but  don’t  say  it.  Don’t  make 
it  worse. 

“What!”  Saggy-f ace’s  cheeks 
bloated  like  I’d  slapped  him.  He 
stepped  forward,  clenching  his 
fists.  I automatically  raised  the 
iron.  The  first  man  droned  on. 
“Says  the  South  ain’t  no  damn 
good.  Don’t  know  what  makes 
these  boys  from  up  North  forget 
their  manners.  Reckon  he  needs 
to  learn  his  over.  I’ll  teach  him 
some  manners.  Drop  that  iron, 
nigger.”  The  red-head  jerked  a 
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. . I had  to  take  it,  I didn’t  know  how  much,  but  I had  to  take  it.” 


pistol  from  his  jacket. 

I wanted  to  drop  the  iron;  I 
tried.  But  some  part  of  me 
wouldn’t  let  it  go.  The  red-head 
stepped  closer,  breathing  heavily 
into  my  face.  I could  feel  trickles 
of  sweat  running  down  my  body. 

SUDDENLY  HE  snatched  the 
tire  iron  and  started  to  swing. 
His  friends  jumped  in.  “Not  that 
way!  Got  a better  way.”  He 
motioned  to  the  sprawling  Negro 
on  top  of  the  truck.  “Figger  we 
should  introduce  this  boy  to  a well- 
mannered  nigger.” 

“Damn,  ain’t  seen  Buck  in 
action  for  a long  time,”  came  the 
red-head. 

The  big  Negro  had  slid  down 
from  the  fertilizer  and  shuffled 
over  to  us.  He  was  shining  with 
sweat,  and  he  smelled,  the  acrid 
smell  of  sweat  and  horses  and 
horse  manure. 

“Yas  suh,  Cap’n.” 


I sagged  against  the  car.  A 
wave  of  revulsion  rose  inside  me 
and  I felt  my  rationality  slip  away 
from  me.  I didn’t  give  a damn. 
I felt  strong,  reckless — . 

The  farmer  placed  a hand  on 
Buck’s  shoulder,  talking  with  him 
as  seriously  as  if  the  continuity 
of  the  human  race  was  at  stake. 

“Buck,  what’d  you  think  about 
a nigger  that  don’t  like  the 
South?” 

The  big  Negro  screwed  his  face 
into  a design  of  incredulous  grav- 
ity He  rolled  his  eyes  and  began 
scratching  his  kinky  hair. 

You  damn  fool!  How  could  a 
black  man  sink  so  low?  Why  are 
you  standing  there  scratching  your 
lousey  head.  You  know  what 
you’re  going  to  say.  You  know 
what  you’d  better  say. 

“Well,  Cap’n,  Ah’d  say  he  was 
crazy.  Ain’t  no  place  in  the  world 
like  dis  South.” 


The  farmer  patted  Buck’s  shoul- 
der. “Now,  Buck,  what  does  a 
nigger  deserve  that  don’t  know 
how  to  talk  to  a white  man,  that 
cusses  a white  man?” 

Buck  looked  aghast.  “For  God, 
suh!  Did  this  nigger  do  that?” 

The  farmer  nodded  gravely. 

“That  ain’t  no  way  to  talk  to  a 
white  man.  Ah  reckon  he  needs 
some  manners.” 

‘Go  to  hell ! All  of  you — go  to 
hell !”  I couldn’t  help  it.  I felt 
if  I didn’t  do  or  say  anything,  my 
head  would  burst. 

“Hell,  you  hear  that.  This  boy 
don’t  even  know  how  to  talk  to  a 
good  nigger.” 

I had  had  enough.  I just  wanted 
to  get  one  of  them,  no  matter 
what  happened.  Just  one.  I closed 
my  fists  and  waited. 

“Let's  take  this  boy  down  in  the 

( continued,  on  page  16) 
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Route  60 

woods  and  cool  him  off.”  The  red- 
head pushed  me  toward  the  path 
near  the  edge  of  the  road.  Some 
of  my  courage  began  to  recede  as 
we  went  deep  into  the  woods.  My 
brain  began  to  function.  I was 
starting  to  think  again.  But  I 
didn’t  want  to  think — I wanted  to 
stay  blinded  until  it  was  over.  I 
could  feel  the  moisture  seep  from 
my  palms  and  forehead.  I shivered 
involuntarily.  I was  afraid.  God 
help  me!  They  want  to  kill  me! 

The  five  of  us  walked  in  single 
file.  The  man  with  the  knife  led 
the  way,  whacking  the  bushes  with 
restrained  viciousness  as  he 
walked.  Buck  was  next,  he  was 
the  only  one  whose  name  I knew. 
He  shuffled  along  close  behind  the 
white  man,  walking  with  surpris- 
ing grace  for  all  his  huge  size. 
He  was  taller  than  any  of  the 
white  men,  black,  heavy-muscled. 
He  was  built  with  a broad,  deep 
chest,  long  shining  arms,  and  a 
small  waist.  From  there  on  down 
he  was  out  of  proportion,  his  hips 
bulging  into  his  thighs,  as  if  a 
tourniquet  were  tied  around  his 
middle.  His  buttocks  protruded 
from  the  rest  of  him  in  a large, 
inconsistent  mass  of  flesh,  and  his 
feet  were  long  and  flat — thrust 
into  scuffed,  run-over  shoes. 

I FIXED  my  eyes  on  the  back  of 
Buck’s  neck,  wondering  what  part 
he  was  to  play  in  this  nightmare. 
I could  see  the  power  in  the  free 
swing  of  his  arms,  and  I knew 
there  was  strength  in  that  body. 
That  type  of  black  man  is  always 
strong — physically.  The  hate  be- 
gan to  swell  up  in  me  again.  I 
could  almost  taste  it.  The  farmer 
turned  off  the  path  and  led  the 
way  into  a small,  almost  bare 
clearing.  It  was  like  a piece  of 
damned  earth,  doomed  to  unfruit- 
fulness in  the  midst  of  fruitful 
profusion. 

The  four  men  bunched  around 
me  and  I could  feel  the  concen- 
trated hate  radiating  from  them. 


Instinctively,  1 began  to  raise  my 
hands  to  shield  my  head  from  the 
blows  I knew  would  come.  I 
wanted  to  spit  at  them,  but  my 
tongue  was  thick  and  my  throat 
constricted  and  dry. 

The  men  moved  back  until  only 
Buck  and  I were  facing  each  other. 

I understood  it  all  then.  A “good 
nigger”  was  going  to  teach  a bad 
one  his  place.  Buck  sought  the 
farmer’s  eyes.  The  farmer  snap- 
ped the  knife  shut  and  nodded. 

“Teach  him  some  manners, 
Buck.” 

Buck  stalked  forward  obedient- 
ly, lashing  a high  blow  on  the  side 
of  my  face.  The  white  men  leaned 
forward  eagerly.  I reeled  back, 
throwing  up  my  hands,  and  Buck 
slammed  me  hard  in  the  stomach. 

I buckled  and  fell.  I just  lay  there, 
not  hurt,  but  trying  to  get  hold 
of  myself.  I had  to  take  it.  How 
much,  I didn’t  know — but  I had 
to  take  it.  Drawing  my  legs  under 
me,  I got  up.  Buck  was  waiting, 
straining  on  the  white  man’s  whim 
like  an  impatient  bulldog.  He  let 
me  get  halfway  up,  then  ham- 
mered my  lips  open  with  a vicious 
right  swing.  Blood  streamed  down 
my  chin  and  I fell  again.  My  head 
was  throbbing  and  there  was  no 
feeling  in  one  side  of  my  face.  A 
trickle  of  wetness  ran  from  both 
my  eyes. 

The  saggy-jawed  man  leaped  be- 
side me  and  kicked  me  hard  in 
the  ribs  with  the  toe  of  his  shoe. 
“You  talked  big,  nigger!  Get  the 
hell  up  from  there  and  fight.” 

Then  I don’t  have  to  take  it! 
They  ivant  me  to  fight  back! 

I pushed  myself  up,  and  the 
white  man  backed  away  from  me. 
My  face  must  have  been  very  ugly, 
for  it  was  twisted  with  hate  and 
blood  and  pain.  I got  up  with  a 
lust  to  kill,  and  the  determination 
to  do  it. 

Buck  lunged  again,  methodical, 
confident.  I managed  to  twist  away 
from  him,  throwing  what  must 
have  been  an  unintelligible  ob- 


scenity through  my  swollen  lips, 
and  swung  with  all  my  power  at 
his  face.  Buck’s  nose  made  a 
squishing  sound  under  my  knuck- 
les. Mucous  and  blood  spouted 
from  it.  Stunned  and  surprised, 
the  big  Negro  stared  at  me.  I 
saw  a fear  creep  into  his  face,  and 
an  anger  that  he  was  being  humili- 
ated before  his  white  gods. 

The  fear  pleased  me.  It  goaded 
me  to  a savage  lust  for  more — a 
lot  more.  I waded  in,  lashing  at 
Buck’s  face,  crying,  cursing,  and 
straining  with  every  blow.  Buck 
stumbled  away,  trying  to  get  ahold 
of  himself.  I dogged  step  for  step, 
my  own  physical  strength  going — 
driven  on  by  the  hate,  and  the 
strength  of  hate.  Buck  lashed  out 
and  landed  a solid  blow  on  my 
chest.  I reeled  back  and  down,  and 
got  up. 

The  white  men  were  at  fever  in- 
tensity— yelling  and  cursing  and 
moving  around.  The  farmer  leaned 
forward,  stabbing  at  the  air  with 
the  closed  knife.  The  stringy- 
haired  man  beat  at  the  air  with  his 
clenched  fists,  and  the  red-head 
gestured  with  the  tire  iron. 

“Kill  that  nigger !” 

“Stomp  his  gizzards  out !” 

“Fight,  you  niggers !” 

“Damn!  Hit  him  again !” 

“That  nigger  can  fight!” 

I knew  then.  I should  have 
known  before.  The  white  men 
didn’t  give  a damn  about  my  man- 
ners. They  didn’t  give  a damn  who 
won.  They  wanted  to  see  a fight — 
two  niggers  fight. 

Buck  began  to  batter  at  me 
again.  One  of  my  eyes  began  to 
throb  painfully,  and  I wrapped  my 
arms  around  Buck’s  sweaty,  stink- 
ing body.  We  wrestled  around 
awhile,  back  and  forth,  round  the 
clearing.  Buck  finally  flung  me 
loose,  violently  enough  to  spin  me 
to  the  dusty  earth.  I lay  there  and 
Buck  stood  over  me,  panting. 

My  whole  body  throbbed  and 
ached,  and  I was  about  through. 
But  I had  to  get  up  because  Buck 
( continued  on  page  17) 


was  waiting.  Buck  was  bigger  and 
stronger,  but  I had  to  get  back  up. 
And  the  white  men  were  still  wait- 
ing. 

I STARTED  up  and  Buck  charged 
in.  I dropped  down  and  the  big 
fist  missed,  but  Buck’s  legs  tangled 
in  my  groping  arms.  Then  we 
were  both  rolling  on  the  ground 
— grunting,  gouging,  swinging, 
scratching,  bleeding.  Somehow  I 
found  myself  astride  Buck’s  stom- 
ach— his  face  beneath  me.  I swung 
at  it,  and  kept  swinging  at  it  until 
it  wasn’t  Buck’s  face  anymore.  I 
was  pounding  at  the  farmer,  the 
saggy- jawed  man,  the  red-head — 
the  whole  white  race.  All  the  hate 
and  humiliation  and  disgust  of  my 
whole  life  crept  into  each  blow. 

Then  Buck  wasn’t  struggling 
anymore.  He  was  pleading — bleat- 
ing through  his  shattered  face  like 
a lost  black  sheep.  The  sounds  in- 
furiated me  and  I lashed  out 
harder,  more  deliberately,  and 
more  punishingly.  No  mercy.  De- 
stroy. I cried  and  swung  blindly. 

The  white  men  bunched  around 
the  two  of  us. 

“Goddam  you,  Buck ! Get  up 
and  lick  this  nigger !”  “ Get  up, 
you  big  black  nigger!” 

“Please,  Cap’n ! Please,  mista 
white  man,  suh ! Ah  can’t  fight 
no  mo!  Ah  got  ’nough!  Please, 
Cap’n!  Don’t  let  him  kill  me!” 

The  red-head  leaned  over  and 
shoved  the  tire  iron  in  my  hand. 
“Knock  that  yellow  nigger’s  brains 
out!” 

I snatched  the  iron  and  raised 
it  high  above  my  head — straining 
for  the  tremendous  power  I wanted 
to  smash  all  the  ugly  things  be- 
neath me. 

Except  for  Buck’s  twisting  and 
sobbing  there  was  silence.  The 
white  men  were  swayed  far  over 
by  the  wind  of  expectation,  their 


“Well,  I certainly  made  an  im- 
pression on  her,”  said  the  cane- 
bottomed  chair  as  the  nude  model 
stood  up. 


beady  eyes  gleaming,  their  lips 
skinned  back  from  their  teeth  like 
three  grinning  skulls — waiting  for 
the  bar  to  fall.  Thinking  back,  I 
am  sure  that  I started  to  bring  the 
bar  down.  Anyway,  Buck  scream- 
ed— a choking,  hoarse  scream. 

The  sound  got  me.  It  must 
have  jarred  together  the  mad- 
dened granules  of  my  brain.  I flung 
the  bar  from  me  and  hurled  my 
body  away  from  the  thing  beneath 
me  with  the  last  strength  that  my 
body  had,  crawling  away  from  it 
with  my  face  barely  above  the  dust 
of  the  earth.  I collapsed  and  lay 
there.  Not  out.  Only  my  ex- 
hausted limbs  were  out. 

Have  mercy!  They  wanted  me 
to  kill  him.  I won’t.  / can’t.  I 
can’t  get  up  any  more.  Damn 
them.  I won’t  get  up! 

After  a long  time  I stirred  weak- 
ly and  raised  my  head.  The  sun 
was  gone  and  the  blue  haze  of  dusk 
was  settling  over  the  world.  The 
clearing  was  empty.  I hadn’t  heard 
them  go.  I didn’t  know  how  long 
they  had  been  gone.  But  they 
had  gone — leaving  me  to  die,  or 
for  dead.  I sat  up ; my  whole  body 
ached.  My  face  felt  still.  I touched 
it,  and  felt  the  dirt  and  blood,  and 
the  throbbing  swollenness  of  my 
eyes  and  lips  and  cheeks.  I shoved 
myself  to  my  feet,  but  my  legs 
buckled  when  I tried  to  walk.  I 
forced  them  on,  limping  and  stag- 
gering up  the  narrow  path  toward 
the  car.  It  was  getting  dark  when 
I got  back  to  the  highway.  The 
coolness  of  the  summer  evening 
had  settled  across  the  valley  and 
all  was  still,  except  for  the  chirping 
of  the  crickets  and  the  low,  mourn- 
ful whistle  of  a train  in  the  dis- 
tance. All  was  quiet,  peaceful ; life 
went  on  normally  as  before.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  show  that  the 
incident  on  Route  60  ever  occurred. 


Bellhop  (after  ten  minutes)  : 
Did  you  ring,  Sir? 

Man:  Hell  no,  I was  tolling.  I 
thought  you  were  dead. 


TIRED  OF  THE  EVERYDAY  LIFE? 
WANT  TO  GET  AWAY  FROM 
IT  ALL? 

Join  your  friends  and  enjoy 
the  pleasant  atmosphere  of 

THE  VARSITY  GRILLE 

There’s  always  a warm  welcome 
from  your  old  pal  ZAL 


Kl  ERNAN'S 

Jimmie  Porter,  Prop. 

8200  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 

BERWYN 

COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

Full  Line  of  Beverages 

Tobacco  - Soft  Drinks 
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Portables 

X 


Record  Players 

R.  C.  A. 

Radios  — Clock  Radios 
Be  Sure  — Buy  The  Best 

THE  PERFECT  GIFT  FOR 
HOME  or  CAMPUS 
at 

GARY  FURNITURE  CO. 

COLLEGE  PARK  SHOPPING 
CENTER 


S AP  7-2299  Evenings  ’til  9 
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t REWARD  • 

— ONE  DOLLAR  — 

In  merchandise  to  the  first  1 0 
people  identifying  this  Business 
Establishment. 

Founded  in  1932,  it  can  be 
identified  by  7410 

Send  replies  to — 

P.O.  Box  6-4528 


Open  10  A.M.  to  11  P.M. 

CARL  RASNIC'S 
GOLF  RANGE 

9910  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
College  Park  WE.  5-6528 

— Lessons  by  Appointment  — 


UNion  4-9500 


7207  Baltimore  Boulevard 

College  Park 


STUDENTS 

• • The  convenient  location  of  our 
* new  store  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center  offers  you  many 
of  your  school  needs,  popularly 
priced.  We  supply  everything  but 
the  talent. 

ARTISTS'  PAINTERS' 

DRAFTSMEN'S  & ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES 

>332  ilHTH 

NYAVE.Pl  W I ill  1th 

7334  Bolto.  Ave.  College  Pork,  Md. 


AMONG  THE  recent  writing, 
assignments  handed  out  was 
one  calling  for  a short  western 
story.  Unfortunately  the  writer 
to  whom  the  story  was  assigned 
had  up  to  this  point  been  writing 
advertising  copy,  so  that  the  story 
came  out  like  this: 

A cool  wind  (Acme  Air  Condi- 
tioners) ruffled  the  tall  sagebrush 
by  the  side  of  the  rutted  road 
(Baltimore  Contractors)  as  the 
lone  rider  rode  slowly  toward  the 
outskirts  of  the  small  dusty  town 
ahead. 

AS  HE  RODE  he  hummed  a 
small,  tuneless  (Victor  Re- 
cordings) tune  that  belied  his  mis- 
sion to  this  town.  The  sun  shone 
down  hotly  on  the  dusty  main 
street  as  the  lone  rider  rode  along 
the  row  of  ramshackle  buildings 
(Prefab  Inc.)  his  eyes  ever  alert 
for  any  unusual  sign.  At  last  he 
spied  his  goal,  a large  faded  sign 
(General  Outdoor  Advertising) 
proclaiming  the  Last  Chance  Sa- 
loon. He  swung  his  horse  (U.  S. 
Army  Surplus)  into  the  hitchrail 
(Chamber  of  Commerce)  and  dis- 
mounted. A tall,  gaunt  man  . . . 
dressed  in  a loose  buckskin  suit. 
(Sears  Roebuck).  From  his  waist 
dangled  two  wide-swinging  45’s, 
(Colt  Arms)  while  a knife  (J. 
Bowie  Enterprises)  protruded 
from  its  belt  sheath.  A look  of 
hardness  (Ace  Acting  Studio) 
crossed  his  face,  for  today  he  had 
not  come  for  pleasure,  but  instead 
to  seek  out  the  man  who  had  been 
rustling  his  cattle,  stealing  his 


chickens,  burning  down  his  ranch, 
and  messing  with  his  womenfolk. 
That  man’s  name  was  Wild  Bill 
Glammon,  (Mr.  & Mrs.  Glammon) 
and  it  was  reputed  that  he  drank 
straight  draft  beer  (Zal’s)  for 
breakfast. 

ENTERING  the  saloon,  the  lone 
rider  gazed  (See-Thru  Specta- 
cles) about  the  dimly  lit  (Mazda 
nite-lights)  room,  searching  out  his 
quarry.  A sudden  quiet  fell  over 
the  room  as  he  advanced  further 
into  the  gloom  and  stopped  behind 
a short,  squat,  bloated  individual, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  throwing 
down  one  boilermaker  after  an- 
other. (Schmaltz  Brewery  & Cal- 
vert Hall  Distillery). 

Noting  (Smith  Pencil  Co.)  the 
silence,  Wild  Bill  turned  his  head 
and  looked  squarely  (King  Ruler 
Corp.)  into  the  eyes  of  his  adver- 
sary. Ripping  out  an  oath  (Joe 
Miller’s  Oath  Book)  from  between 
clenched  teeth,  (True-Life  Falsies) 
Wild  Bill  swung  around,  drawing 
his  revolver  (Smith  & Wesson)  as 
he  did  so.  But  the  lone  rider  was 
a shade  faster  (National  Training 
School)  and  the  two  shots  broke 
the  heavy  silence  apart.  For  a few 
taut  moments  nothing  stirred,  then 
with  a low  gurgle  Wild  Bill  slid 
slowly  down  the  bar  into  an  ever 
widening  pool  of  blood.  (Wild  Bill). 

Not  a person  (Film  Extras  Inc.) 
stirred  as  the  lone  rider  turned  and 
stalked  quickly  (Per  Se  Contract) 
from  the  room. 

by  Peter  Parker 
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"Sta*  party  hell,  we're  choosing  a new  housemother 


JACK  MULLANE,  Inc. 

Masquerade  Costumes  For 
Private  Parties  - Dramatics 
Musical  Comedies 
Santa  Claus  Suits 
Tuxedos  - Full  Dress  - Morning  Suits 
Graduation  Caps  and  Gowns 
and  Choir  Robes 

MEtropolitan  8-9395 
714  1 1th  STREET,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NORMAN 


• Sales 


Service  • 


8320  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
College  Park,  Md. 
Phone  TOwer  9-6100 


MISOGYNIST  SAM 

He  Saves  All  His  Money 
To  Cat  Hamburgers 
at 

LITTLE  TAVERN 

7413  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

Open  anytime — night  and  day 


ROHRS 


IN  REVIEW 


From  Here  to  Fraternity.  Jonas 
Jamesly.  Scriblers,  N.Y.  475  p. 
$4.75  (or  as  a drugstore  thril- 
ler, $.35.) 

THIS  IS  a pungent  hardhitting 
novel  that  comes  along  only  once 
in  a great  while.  Right  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  college  campus  comes 
this  brutal  no-holds-barred  story  of 
the  truth  behind  the  frat  house 
facade. 

Young  Tom  Maggio  comes  to  the 
greensward  of  Maryland  Univer- 
sity, a promising  football  quarter- 
bank,  with  only  his  cheap  imita- 
tion-leather suitcase  and  a meager 
football  scholarship  (room,  board, 
$85  laundry  allowance,  and  a new 
suit  every  other  week)  to  see  him 
through  this  trying  time.  Natu- 
rally, young  Tom  has  a bit  of  a 
rough  time.  His  coal  mining  days 
were  not  as  difficult  as  is  the  rigor- 
ous study  schedule  he  must  main- 
tain to  remain  on  the  team.  Our 
hero  is  having  a hard  time  trying 
to  maintain  his  steady  .075  average 
when  the  boys  of  his  fraternity, 
I Tappa  Kegg,  announce  that  they 
will  all  work  to  keep  him  in  school. 
The  spirit  shown  by  these  loyal, 
true-blue  brothers  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  all  college  fel- 
lows. 

Tom  need  only  attend  football 
practice  now  for  the  others  have 
taken  over  his  studies  and,  as  a 
result,  his  grades  rise  to  well  over 
the  honors  level.  Our  boy  goes  on 
to  be  an  All-American  for  three 
consecutive  years,  graduates  Sum- 
ma  Cum  Laude  and  as  a result 
comes  back  to  the  frat  house  as 
janitor  and  all  around  slop  boy. 

This  will  be  a novel  read  and 
reread  in  the  mines  of  Scranton 
and  Wilkes-Barre  and  the  locker 
rooms  of  schools  all  across  the  land 
. . . truly  an  inspiring  work. 


Confessions  of  a House  Mother  or 
Call  Me  Madame.  Ma  Perkins. 
Doublecross  and  Darin.  253  p. 

yOUR  reviewer  is  shocked!  Yes, 
shocked,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  this  story  has  waited  so  long 
to  be  told.  Now  we  have  the  grim, 
stark,  unvarnished,  now-it-can-be- 
told,  truth.  The  brawls,  the  water 
fights,  the  secret  meetings  under 
the  stairs,  the  1000  and  one  other 
revelations  make  this  a book  well 
worth  its  price. 

The  discriminating  reader  is 
aware  of  a vast  multitude  of  char- 
acters throughout  the  book  . . . the 
party  girls,  the  crazy  kids  out  for 
a good  time,  the  lonely  ones,  and 
the  shy,  quiet  Mamie.  But  behind 
all  of  this  activity  is  “Ma  Perkins,” 
a fictitious  name  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  her  true  identity. 

The  story  is  related  in  a series 
of  flashbacks  with  Ma  doing  the 
narration.  She’s  telling  the  story 
to  a visitor  in  cellblock  67,  Ma’s 
present  domicile.  Ma’s  girls  are 
loyal  . . . those  not  right  there 
with  her  come  back  on  occasion  to 
relive  the  good  old  days  of  yester- 
year. 

One  of  the  most  poignant  epi- 
sodes concerns  a spring  time  pan- 
tv  raid  that  occurred  some  years 
back.  Ma  still  cackles  over  that 
incident:  the  girls  captured  one 
of  the  poor  intruders  and  kept  him 
in  the  attic  for  years  until  the 
building  finally  burned  down. 
Everyone  thought  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  school  including  his 
parents  and  the  administration.  He 
never  was  missed — the  poor  devil. 

The  author  has  promised  us  that 
a second  volume  will  follow  . . . 
“I  ain’t  tellin’  eve’thin’  fust  off, 
Bub,”  Ma  replied  in  answer  to  our 
query.  Get  your  copy  today  . . . 
promises  to  be  a B-O-M  for  sure! 
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photo  by  Vic  Holm 


ALL  RIGHT  seniors,  here  she  is,  your  last  Old 
Line  girl  of  the  month,  Nan  Ahalt.  A blue- 
eyed, honey-blond,  Nan  is  a KD  and  a freshman  in 
Home  Ec.  Her  summer  clothes  indicate  her  prefer- 
ence in  seasons,  since  she  divides  her  vacation  time 
between  the  mountains  and  the  beaches  of  North 
Caroline — her  home  is  Greensboro. 

In  the  romance  department,  Nan  is  a free  agent 
. . . the  line  forms  to  the  right,  fellows.  For  you 


summer  athletes,  this  transplanted  southern  Miss 
is  just  wild  about  tennis,  sailing  and  swimming. 
She  likes  roast  beef  (rare,  of  course),  horses,  pro- 
gressive music  (wild  about  Johnny  Smith),  ukeleles 
and  drive-ins.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  expect  a 
mass  exodous  to  Myrtle  Beach  as  a result  of  this 
photo,  but  if  you  guys  will  just  be  patient  she’ll  be 
back  in  school  next  year  to  study  interior  design 
. . . too  bad,  seniors. 
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DO  YOU  remember: 

While  waiting  for  completion 
of  the  new  house,  the  mice  running 
out  of  the  shower  room  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  sliding  on 
their  little  bellies  and  wiggling  un- 
der the  door  of  the  room  across  the 
halls? 

The  evening  when  we  had  a 
guest  for  dinner  and  water  from 
the  overflowing  shower  dripped 
through  the  ceiling  onto  the  dining 
room  table? 

The  Sunday  morning  just  about 
church  time  when  the  gang  was 
out  back  sunbathing  and  singing 
“Rock  of  Ages?” 

The  time  at  2 a.m.  when  you 
woke  your  sorority  sister  because 
the  boiler  directly  below  her  room 
was  threatening  to  blow  up? 

Coming  home  to  find  the  living 
room  filled  with  water  after  a 
heavy  Maryland  downpour? 

The  cinder  block  wall  which 
some  local  fraternity  so  neatly 
cemented  in  place,  barricading  the 
front  door? 

Peacefully  studying  in  the  back 
hall  when  the  two  rear  legs  of  your 
armchair  suddenly  sank  through 
the  linoleum? 

That  night  you  came  home  after 
a date  to  find  all  of  your  belong- 
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My  Recolletions  of  Sorority  Life 


ings  (shoes,  underwear,  best  per- 
fume, tennis  racket,  paint  brushes, 
etc.)  carefully  placed  in  two  col- 
umns leading  from  the  front  door 
up  the  circular  stairs,  through  two 
hallways  to  your  bedroom? 

The  after  hours  crew  who  care- 
fully greased  every  doorknob  in 
the  house,  put  cold  cream  on  the 
john  seats,  and  toilet  paper  in 
strips  across  the  door  of  every  bed- 
room until  the  paper  ran  out? 


When,  after  a serenade,  the 
— ’s,  in  a conga  line,  beating  a 


drum,  burst  into  the  living  room, 
marched  down  the  back  hall,  cir- 
cled and  made  their  exit  out  the 
front  door? 

When  you  suddenly  looked  up  to 
see  a boot  of  the  repairing  elec- 
trician hanging  through  the  ceil- 
ing? 

The  time  when  you  spent  an 
hour  in  a shower  curtain  looking 
for  your  mysteriously  snitched 
clothes? 

When  you  found  that  all  the 
drawers  from  your  chest  of  draw- 
ers had  been  evacuated  from  your 
room  and  in  their  place  those  of 


some  other  poor  unsupecting  soul 
had  been  substituted? 

The  lovely  cow  who  grazed  con- 
tentedly at  daybreak  in  your  front 
yard? 

The  fire  trucks  which  came 
clanging  from  all  directions  to 
your  house  during  a rushing  Sleepy 
Party? 

The  time  during  a hectic  rush 
week  when  the  Dean  of  Women’s 
Office  was  up  in  arms  about  a 
simple  little  effigy  of  a symbolic 
rushee  which  you  were  planning  to 
burn  in  the  front  yard? 

When  a piper  cub  ended  up  in 
your  front  yard? 

That  early  morning  when  you 
found  Testudo  on  your  front  steps? 

These  and  a million  other  things 
are  what  we’ll  always  remember 
about  sorority  life. 
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Slowly,  her  eyes  flowing  softly, 
the  young  debutante  raised  the 
glass  on  high,  exulting:  “Port 

wine  to  me  is  the  nectar  of  the 
gods,  the  elixir  of  life.  When  I 
imbibe  its  fluid,  my  very  soul  be- 
gins to  throb  and  glow.  The  mu- 
sic of  a thousand  muted  violins 
whispers  in  my  ear  and  I am 
transferred  to  the  make  believe 
world  of  magic. 

On  the  other  hand,  beer  makes 

me  burp.” 

«,  * * * 

A woman  got  into  a cab  and  told 
the  driver,  “Quick,  get  me  to  the 
fraternity  ward !” 

“Don’t  you  mean  a maternity 
ward  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I guess  I do.  But  hurry, 
I have  to  see  an  upturn.” 

“Upturn?  Don’t  you  mean  in- 
tern?” 

“Fraternity,  maternity,  upturn, 
intern,  just  step  on  it.  I think  I’m 
stagnant.’” 

* * * 

Dinner  guest:  “Will  you  pass  the 
nuts,  Professor?” 

Professor  (absent  mindedly) : 
“Yes,  I suppose  so,  but  I really 

should  flunk  them.” 

* * * 

“My  father  and  mother  were 
first  cousins,”  the  freshman  ex- 
plained to  his  psychology  instruc- 
tor. “I  guess  that’s  why  I look  so 
much  alike.” 

* * 

Sweet  Thing  (disgusted) : “My 
boyfriend  has  cold  feet.” 

Old  Maid:  “Shame  on  you,  young 
lady.  In  my  day  we  didn’t  find  out 
these  things  until  after  we  were 
married.” 

* * * 

“Dearest,”  he  pleaded  in  tender 
voice, 

“I’ve  loved  no  one  but  thee.” 

“Then  you  may  go,”  said  the 
dizzy  blonde, 

“No  amateurs  for  me.” 

* =i=  * 

Dogs  in  Siberia  are  the  fast- 
est in  the  world,  because  the  trees 
are  so  far  apart. 


Suburban  Trust  Company 

A Strong,  Friendly  Bank 

Visit  our  new  bank  in  the  College  Park  Shopping  Center. 

'VRUST^S.  Every  banking  and  trust  facility.  Night  depository 

for  Fraternities  and  Sororities.  Personal  loans  and 
savings  accounts. 


HOURS: 


Monday  thru  Friday,  8:30  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Friday  Evenings,  6:00  P.M.  to  8:00  P.M. 
Saturdays  8:30  A.M.  to  12  Noon 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


% .... 
Visit . . . 


THE  MOST  MODERN  AND  COMPLETE  SHOPPING 
CENTER  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


LANGLEY 


Conveniently  located  at  University  Lane  & New  Hampshire  Ave. 

SAFE  LEVEL  PARKING  FOR  750  CARS 

All  Stores  Open  Until  9 P.M. — Thursday,  Fridays,  Saturdays 

The  Following  Stores  Invite  Your  Inspection  and  Patronage 
Food  Fair,  Kinney  Shoes,  Langley  Television,  Baby  Fair,  Hack- 
shaw  Jewelers,  Central  Cleaners,  Langley  Barber,  Hot  Shoppes, 
S.  S.  Kresge,  Langley  Liquors,  Darling  Dress  Shop,  Drug  Fair, 
Langley  Men’s  Wear,  Famous  Delicatessen,  Murray’s  Hardware, 
Langley  Theatre. 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  by  Langley  Merchants'  Association 


My  wife  and  I were  driving  down  a shady  coun- 
try lane  on  Mercer  Island  last  Spring  when  we 
came  upon  a ramshaekled  farmhouse  set  back  from 
the  road. 

Being  thirsty,  we  decided  to  stop  and  ask  the 
inhabitants  for  some  of  that  cool  island  well-water. 
As  we  pulled  into  the  yard,  we  noticed  an  old  na- 
tive sitting  placidly  in  a rocker  on  a shaky  porch. 

“Hello,  there!”  I cried.  “What  do  you  do  for  ex- 
citement way  out  here  in  the  country?” 

“What  in  the  hell  business  is  it  of  yourn?”  the 
old  native  said. 

“We  got  back  in  our  car  and  drove  on,  astonished 
at  the  shrewd  wit  of  the  Mercer  Islanders. 


"ERROR  IN  AD"  CONTEST 

F OR  ANY  ERROR  discovered  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  OLD  LINE,  you  may  receive  a ticket 
to  the  Langley  Theatre  in  Langley  Park.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  inadvertent  errors  there  is  at  least  one 
intentional  error.  Fill  out  the  form  below  with  the 
first  error  you  find,  and  mail  it  to  us  ( envelope  or 
pasted  to  the  back  of  a postal  card)  and  you  may  re- 
ceive a free  Langley  ticket. 

One  ticket  ivill  be  awarded  to  each  of  twenty  con- 
testants each  issue.  The  tickets  are  usable  any  time 
within  the  month  following  the  issue  of  the  OLD 
LINE.  The  form  below  should  be  filled  out  with  the 
miscue  and  mailed  to  us  as  soon  as  possible  since 
entries  ivill  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
ceipt or  postmark. 

This  contest  is  conducted  on  a strictly  impartial 
basis  and  is  not  open  to  members  of  the  OLD  LINE 
staff  or  their  families. 

Contest  Editor 

The  Old  Line 

Publications  Building 

One  of  the  errors  in  this  issue  was : 


which  appeared  in  the  following  ad : 

Name  

Address  

Last  issue’s  error  was  in  the  spelling  of  the  word 
MARYLAND. 

Out  of  more  than  372  replies  in  the  April  Contest 
the  winners  are:  Bill  Holland,  Larry  Smith,  Elaine 
Muluchal,  Norman  A.  Mazzola,  Roland  W.  Purnell, 
Charlie  Wickard,  Mervyn  Silverman,,  Alan  Glick, 
David  Briell,  Jr.,  Harvey  Lipman,  Edward  Burnap, 
Barry  Harris,  Jim  Plummer,  Joseph  Henler,  Dan 
Smith,  Cynthia  Sheckells , Elaine  Lineback,  Marty 
Jackson,  Lydia  Steward,  Gale  Allis. 


BYRON 

on  Life  Savers: 


*4Give  away  thy  breath! 

From  My  36th  Year , line  36 


• 

SENIORS! 

• 

lUST  think,  no  more  rolloeking 

• 

~ issues  of  the  Old  Line  . . . sad, 

• 

isn’t  it?  We  know  how  you  “OLD 
GRADS”  feel  so  here’s  what  we’re 

• 

going  to  do.  You  send  us  one  dollar 
. . . check  or  money  order  will  be 

• 

quite  all  right  . . . (“Just  so  it 
doesn’t  bounce,”  mumbled  Business 

• 

Manager.)  Then  We  send  you  a full 
year’s  subscription  to  Old  Line,  Mary- 

• 

land’s  Favorite  Magazine.  Just  clip 
out  the  coupon  below,  pin  it  to  a 
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dollar  bill — we  do  the  rest. 
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ENGINEERS 

with  an  eye  to  the  future! 


For  t lie  engineering  graduate,  there  are  many  opportunities 
in  the  gas  and  eleetrie  utility  field.  This  is  the  industry  on 
which  all  other  industry  depends.  It  provides  the  industrial 
energy  hack  of  America’s  progress  . . . sets  the  pace  for 
increased  productivity  and  ever-rising  standards  of  living. 

Here  are  unlimited  possibilities  for  the  engineer  of  vision, 
ambition  and  ability.  The  rewards  are  satisfying  . . . recog- 
nition . . . ample  areas  for  advancement  . . . permanence  . . . 
the  prestige  of  a worthy  career  and  of  having  part  in  a service 
that  contributes  so  widely  to  human  welfare. 

Our  Company  enjoys  a position  of  financial  stability,  as 
well  as  a reputation  for  good  management,  quality  of  service, 
and  excellence  of  operating  facilities  and  methods,  second  to 
none.  The  2,283-square  mile  territory  we  serve  comprises  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  industrial  areas  in  the  Nation.  The 
openings  we  have  available  for  a limited  number  of  engineer- 
ing graduates  include  responsible  assignments  in  design,  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation,  sales  and  research. 

Write  for  full  information  about  our  Training 
Program  for  Graduate  Engineers.  Address  Per- 
sonnel Dept.,  Gas  & Electric  Co.,  555  Lexington 
Bldg.,  Baltimore  3,  Md. 

CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
and  POWER  COMPANY  of  BALTIMORE 


ARTHUR  E.  LUNDVALL,  JR.,  Assistant  Engineer 
POWER  PRODUCTION  STATIONS 


Entered  Engineering  Training  Program-Electric  after 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1950 
with  a B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Selected 
plant  test  work  after  completing  program;  served 
as  a group  leader  of  Testmen;  now  in  plant  opera- 
tions that  involve  engineering  activities. 


GEORGE  F.  STEINMETZ,  JR.,  Technical  Asst.,  Sr. 
TESTING  LABORATORY-GAS  DIVISION 


After  graduating  from  University  of  Maryland  in 
1 949  with  a B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  com- 
pleted the  Engineering  Training  Program-Gas.  As- 
signed to  the  Testing  Lab. -Gas  & Steam  Distribution 
and  promoted  to  his  present  position  in  1953. 
Now  working  on  special  projects  in  General  Super- 
intendent's Office-Gas  Operations. 


A-/ow  ihe,  s-fars  got - s-farfecf. 


William  Holden  says: 

“My  Dad,  a chemist,  wanted 
me  to  follow  in  the  business. 
But  I got  the  play-acting  bug 
in  school  and  college.  I was 
in  a small  part  at  the  Pasa- 
dena Playhouse  when  they 
picked  me  to  test  for  ‘Golden 
Boy’.  I never  worked  so  hard 
in  my  life!  But  the  success  of 
the  picture  made  it  worth  it!” 


"i'm  for  camels  I 
i've  found  they 

GIVE  ME  EVERYTHING 
I LIKE  IN  A CIGARETTE 
-GENUINE  MILDNESS, 
REAL  FLAVOR.YOU'LL 
LIKE  CAMELS, TOO!" 

Star  of  “The  Bridges  at  Toko-Ri” 


Start  smoking  Camels 
yourself! 


Make  the  30-day  Camel 
Mildness  Test.  Smoke 
only  Camels  for  30  days 
— see  for  yourself  why 
Camels’  cool  mildness 
and  rich  flavor  agree 
with  more  people  than 
any  other  cigarette! 
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Wootten,  sho 
now  50 
of  the  secon 
brand  — biggest 
ence  lead  in 
•Printers'  Ink.  1S04 


K.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co.. 

% Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


A Mildness  Ffevor 

(JflMElS  AGREE  WITH  MORE  PEOPLE 


THAN  ANY 
OTHER 
CIGARETTE! 


W HOT  CIRCULATE 


